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From the Edinburgh Review. , of public transactions of the highest interest and im- 


, : Welli | portance—traces the eventful and brilliant career of a 
The Despatches of Field Marshal the Duke of Welling) ».. whose name will stand recorded amongst those of 


: , : a cat ; | stan 
eonhagen. oe onpten “ nee — the most eminent of his time—and presents also that 
SA, CN _ Aer SS Leg Set, OMe ait developement of individual character, which is 


France, from 1799 atueaiante Compiled from OGicial | so rarely attainable, but which results from the perusal 
and Authentic Documents, by Lieutenant-Colonel | 


, : a x |of Letters that have grown out of the events and the 
Garwood, Esquire to his Grace ved Kaight of the thoughts of the moment. In order to form something 
Bath. 11 vols. 8vo. London: 1836-8. Hike a just estimate of the value, both present and to 
come, of the publication before us, we must consider 
Although it falls to our lot more frequently, we fear, | with ourselves what the price would be for which we 
to reprove than to commend, the latter is the branch of should be willing to purchase such a series of de- 
our prerogative which it is by far the mest agreeable | spatches from any of the great military commanders of 
to exercise. We proceed accordingly with much antiquity. Nor is it with respect to remote periods 
satisfaction, to the examination of this very remarkable | only that we want such lights as this work supplies; 
and valuable publication. We have been anticipated | for we have no certain lamp to guide us, in most in- 
in Going so, by some of our contemporaries; but we | stances, with respect to the real events, the real cha- 
feel confident that no one will do us the injustice to racters, and the real motives of action which concern 
infer, from that circumstance, that we have either at-| the most remarkable men of even our own times. 
tached less importance than others have done to the | Partiality, upon the one hand, and malignity, on the 
work itself, or that we are less impressed with those | other, are incessantly occupied in the work of misre- 
sentiments of respect and admiration to which the | presentation; and curiosity itself, by the indiscriminate 
Duke of Wellington has established so many claims | eagerness of its cravings, in an age that affords a daily 
upon his countrymen. increase of facilities for their prompt gratification, tends 
In this instance, we shall venture to deviate from | as much, or perhaps even more, to the propagation of 
our general practice of limiting our observations upon | error, than to the disclosure of truth, with respect to 
the works that come before us to a single article. It the real characters of men, and the real motives of their 
is not the extent merely of the present work which has | conduct. But, in the Despatches of the Duke of Wel- 
appeared to us to justify this departure from our rule. | lington, men and things are represented with that de- 
The wide separation as to locality, and the marked | gree of unstudied freedom which attests at once, as is 
difference which exists, in several other respects, be- | the case in the sketches of the great masters in Paint- 
tween the Indian and the European Despatches, has ing, both the ability of the painter and the truth of the 
suggested the expediency of the division. Ourreaders | picture. Valuable, however, as this work is in many 
will, we trust, acquiesce in its propriety, and be satis- respects, that which will form, at all times, its chief 
fied with our bringing under their notice, at present, | interest and its highest importance, is the complete in- 
the first three volumes only, reserving the others for a sight it affords into the character and conduct of the 
second article, to appear in our next Number. ‘author himself; and the admirable example, with re- 
The work before us combines the various attractions | spect to both, which is held out by it for the imitation 
of historical, biographical, and epistolary writing. For of others. The published Letters and Despatches of 
it exhibits, with unquestionable authenticity, a series | such men as Turenne and Washington, furnish similar 
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examples of wisdom and patriotism, of simplicity, | precept—that, in order to command with ability, it is 
disinterestedness, moderation, and firmness, and supply | necessary first to learn how to obey. We shall find, 
a like stimulus to emulation; but, in the case of our however, in our next extract, that he was endowed al- 
countryman, we have all these virtues placed before us | ready with one very essential quality of a man placed 
in a still broader light, and combined with transactions | in command—namely, that of avoiding to harass un- 
more various, and upon a larger scale. necessarily the troops under his orders—a principle of 
Colonel Gurwood, the compiler of the work, has | the utmost importance, not merely to the welfare and 
prefixed to it a brief account of Lieutenant-Colonel | comfort of individuals, but also to the discipline and 
Wellesiey’s services as commanding-officer of the 33d | the efficiency of an army. 
regiment, previously to his going to India in the year T» Lieut.-General Harris. 
1797; and he has also devoted a few pages to the ex- 7 was 
planation of the circumstances which gave occasion to ‘Camp, 7th April, 1799. 
the last war in Mysore against Tippoo Sultaun; thus 
preparing the reader to enter with advantage upon the 





‘My pear Sir, 

‘I shall be much obliged to you if you will let me 
: : | know whether you think the guards for the outposts can 
series of Letters and Despatches which are to follow. | now be reduced a little, as between foraging parties 

The army which moved forward against the Mysore | and outline piequets, we have not men enough left to 
give arelief. ‘The outline picquets were not relieved 
this morning for want of men. You were talking yes- 
: ye ee: : terday of looking at these posts this afternoon, and if 
forces, to which the 33d British regiment was annexed; you have an inclination I will go with you at any hour 
and the whole of the eorps thus formed was, with the you may appoint. I think I can show you a situation 
concurrence and approbation of the Nizam, placed un- | where two embrasures might be opened in the bank of 
the nullah with advantage, and that would add to the 


. A : strength of the post. 
Colonel Wellesl ys letters which occurs, has reference - I ‘J am,’ &e. 


territory in March 1799, under the chief command of 
General Harris, was joined by a body of the Nizam’s 


der the orders of Colonel Wellesley. The first of 


to an attack which it was deemed expedient to make) ; 
he following letter affords an excellent example of 


upon one of the enemy's posts in the vicinity of | _ 
what a military report ought to be:— 


Seringapatam, as a prelude to the siege of that place. | 
It was addressed to the Commander-in-Chief, Lieu- | To Lieut.-Gencral Harris. 
tenant-General Harris, and is in these words:— (7 A. Mey 3d May 
A. Mey 3d May. 
‘My pear Sir, 
ii @ | ‘We did all our work last night, except filling the 
MY DEAR SIR, | sand-bags, which could not be done for want of tools: 
‘I do not know where you mean the post to be estab- | | shal) have them filled in the course of this morning 
lished, and I shall therefore be oblige d to you if you | and there will be no inconvenience from the delay, as it 
will do me the favour to mect me this afternoon in front | 45 not deemed advisable last night to do more than 
of the lines and show it to me. Inthe meantime I will |), for the ford: and it is not intended to do any thing 
. . . , 
order my battalions to be in readiness. to it until the nicht before it is to be used 
‘Upon looking at the Tope as I came in just now, it| sf ieutenant Lalor, of the 73d crossed over to the 
, ss, ¥ — . - P +] . -) 
appeared to me that when you get possession of the | ajacis, I believe, on the left of the breach. He found 
bank — — age ro the 7 A ” ae o | the wall, which he believes to be the retaining wall of 
Gomme, a8 Se a aiade — “+7 ep wapnen ly OW | the glacis, seven feet high, and the water (included in 
ever, you are the best judge, and I's _ e ke ye | those seven feet) fourteen inches deep. It is in no part 
= | more so, and the passage by no means difficult. Seve- 
We have extracted this short letter, not merely be- ral other officers crossed by different routes, but none 
ory |went so far as Lieutenant Lalor. All agree in the 
cause it is the first that occurs in the book, but because practicability of crossing with troops. ‘The enemy built 
. . . . . 4 = . . Lo . . 
it is characteristic of the writer. It goes at once to its | up the breach in the night with gabions, &c., notwith- 
object. It intimates a desire to understand exactly | standing the fire which was kept up upon it. It was 
what is required to be done, combined with promptness — ~s fire ee as erty) ma was id 
— . . . . ao é y y 
to carry it into execution. And we discover in it also | OU* Of the Hve-gun Dattery, trom which alone wecou 
NP “te 7 : : | fire, as we repaired the other. 
that vigilance and activity, by which an intelligent and ‘Lieutenant Lalor is now on doty here with his 
zealous officer is led to make himself acquainted with | regiment, but if you wish it, he will remain here to- 
the localities where he is likely to be employed; to- | night, and try the river again. 
gether with a disposition, so important in the military 
profession, to wave every other opinion and cousidera-| There is not a word here that is superfluous. The 
tion, in order strictly to conform to the instructions of | facts which have been ascertained are explicitly stated; 
a superior incommand. We shall find this principle | and wherever there is not positive certainty, the ex- 
constantly accompanying Colonel Wellesley in every | pression is properly limited. It is impossible to guard 
part of his career; so that no man has ever illustrated |too much, in all military communications, against 
either unnecessary prelixity on the one hand, or in 


‘Camp, 5th April, 1799, 


‘I am,’ &e. 


perhaps more fully, or more willingly, the important 





























DUKE OF WELLINGTON 


completeness, or ambiguity of expression on the other; | 
and we see that the very earliest of Colonel Wel-| 
lesley’s military letters are characterized, in a very 
remarkable manner, by the absence of such defects. 

Seringapatam was taken by storm on the 4th of 
May, 1799, and Major-General Baird, who had com- 
manded the attack, having requested, after his suc- 
cess, to be relieved by another officer, Colonel Welles- 
ley was appointed to take the command of the place. 
His ability, activity, energy, and humanity, were all 
equally requisite, and were all equally displayed in 
this trying situation. Confusion and outrage were at 
such a height that he found it necessary to write to 
the Commander-in-chief, on the morning of the 5th, 
suggesting that he should suspend for a time his en- 
trance into Seringapatam; and later in the same day he 
again wrote as follows:— 

To Lieut.-General Harris. 
‘Seringapatam, 5th of May, 1799. 
*My pear Sir, 

‘Things are better than they were, but they are still 
very bad; and until the provost executes three or four 
people, it is impossible to expect order, or indeed safety. 

‘There are, at this moment, sepoys and soldiers be- 
longing to every regiment in your camp and General 
Stuart’s in the town. 

‘It would surely be advisable to order the rolls to be 
called constantly, and to forbid any people to leave 
camp. 

For a few days likewise it would be very advisable 
that the officers of the army should suspend the gratifi- 
cation of their curiosity, and that none but those on 
duty should come into the town. It only increases the 
confusion and the terror of the inhabitants. ‘Till both 
subside in some degree, we cannot expect that they 
will return to their habitations. 











‘I am,’ &c. 


Nothing can be more judicious than all the sugges- 
tions which are here offered, and they are put forward 
in a tone the most becoming. We see the mind of 
Colonel Wellesley calm, firm, and attentive to every | 
thing, in the midst of the utmost confusion and vio- 
lence; and we observe also that the salitary and ne- 
cessary repression of the excited passions of the victo- 
rious army went hand in hand with the desire to tran- 
qnillize the fears, and to protect the persons and 
properties of the inhabitants of the captured city. Nor| 
should we omit to bear in mind, that such was the | 
conduct of a young man, new to high command, elated 
with success, and in the very first moments of triamph 
over the most able, the most vindictive, and the most | 
dangerous enemy of the Briiish name and interests in 
India. The letter which follows is of a similar cha- 
racter. We trace in it the unabated exercise of the 
same activity and vigilance; and there is the same 
evidence of excellent judgment ia the suggestions it 
contains. 
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To Lieut.-General Harris. 


‘Seringapatam, 6th May, 1799. 
‘My pear Sir, 

‘Plunder is stopped, the fires are all extinguished, 
and the inhabitants are returning to their houses fast. 
I am now employed in burying the dead, which I hope 
will be completed this day, particularly if you send 
me all the pioneers. 

‘It is absolutely necessary that you should immedi- 
ately appoint a permanent garrison, and a commanding 
officer to the place; till that is done, the people will 


| have no confidence in us, and every thing must be in 


confusion. That which I arrange this day, my suc- 
cessor may alter to-morrow, and his the next day; and 
nothing will ever be settled. A garrison which would 
be likely to remain here, would soon make themselves 
comfortable, although it might be found convenient 
hereafter to change some of the corps sent in: but these 
daily reliefs create much confusion and distrust in the 
inhabitants; and the camp is at such a distance, that it 
is impossible for the oflicers, or soldiers, or sepoys to 
get down their dinners. 

‘I shall be obliged to you, if you will order an extra 
dram and biscuit for the 12th, 33d, and 73d regiments, 
who got nothing to eat yesterday, and were wet last 
night. 

‘In hopes that you will attend to my recommendation 
to send a garrison in to-morrow, I shall look out for a 
place to accommodate one or two battalions of Euro- 
peans, and three or four of sepoys. 

‘T am,’ &e. 


We must not dwell longer, however, upon this early 
part of our undertaking, though we are confident that 
our readers will net be displeased with us for having 
directed their attention in a particular manner to the 
first dawn of those admirable qualities, the futare 


| Iustre of which has so long fixed their admiration. 


We learn that ‘On the settlement of the Mysore terri- 
tory by the Commission, the provinces which fell 
under British protection and authority became a dis- 
tinct command; and Colonel Wellesley was confirmed 
in it by the Governor-General, receiving his orders 
from, and reporting direct to, the Supreme Govern- 
ment at Calcutta. He availed himself of the intelli- 
gence and experience of all those who had served 
under Tippoo Sultaun, and replaced them in their 
former posts; their chief security for retaining which 
rested on the correct discharge of their several duties.’ 
—(Vol. 1. p.40). And Colonel Weilesley being thus 
placed by the Governor-General at the head of the civil 
affairs of the recently conquered territory, he was invest- 
ed, also, with the military command, by an order issued 
by General Harris, on the 11th of September, 1799. 
In the wider and more varied field which was thus 
opened for the exercise of Colonel Wellesley’s talents, 
the same qualities are observable which have already 
been noticed; and the administration of the several 
branches of civil business seems neither to have pre- 
sented any greater difficulty, nor to have been sub- 
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jected to any greater delay, than must have occurred | of upright intentions, and of an entire absence of that 
in the management of matters the most familiar in his | petty jealousy which is sometimes discernible, even 
own profession. It is pleasing to find that the very in men of merit and ability, towards those who may 
first communication he made in his new situation to | be deemed in any degree likely to become their com- 
his brother, the Governor-Gencral of India, was one | petitors for favour or for distinction. 
dictated by feelings of kindness towards those whom} There is another remark which we may introduce 
the fall of Tippoo Sultaun had deprived of their natural | here, because there are abundant proofs in support of 
protector. it in that part of the work we are now considering. It 
lis, that no accumulation, or diversity of business, 
‘Seringapatam, 19tH Aug. 1799. ewe at any time to have clogged the activity or re- 
‘My Lorp, ; | pressed the clasticity of the powers, either physical or 
‘I take the liberty of recommending to your Lord-| moral, of this remarkable man. Although charged 
ship, that out of the fund allotted for the family of the for the first time in his life, with the civil as well as 
late ‘Tippoo Sultaun, a pension of twenty Cantarai the military government of an extensive kingdom, re- 
pagodas per mensem may be allotted to the mother-in- | cently conquered, and entering himself personally into 
law of Schuckur Oola, the wife of Zemul ab Dien - , 4 . 
Taker. She received this sum from the late Sultaun.’ | ¢¥ery branch of the administration, he nevertheless 
| finds time for attending to the private comforts and 
| conveniences of his friends, and for the sports of the 
.| field and other recreations tending either to amuse- 
ment or to health. On the subject of the former we 


find the following letter to his friend Colonel Close:— 
| 
‘Seringapatam, 21st Dec. 1799. 
| . 
‘Camp in the Province of Loo, | ‘My wean Covomnt, 
Y ot Geko 1200, | ‘I have just been down at the Laal Baug, and I find 
Se. that your works are going on well. Your man had 
begun a wall close to the water-course, and if that 
should at any time hereafter let any water through, 
your wall would suffer, and probably come down. I 
have therefore desired him to cut away half the thick- 
ness of the wall which he has begun, to leave about a 
foot distance between the water-course and your wall, 
which may answer for a channel for the water which 
will ooze throueh, and to add to the other side of the 
wall the thickness which he takes from that on the 
| side of the water-course. The foundation of the whole 
proposed range of offices is laid, and the walls about 
two or three teet above the ground. It is unfortanate 
for the sake of both Gordon and you, that he should 
have built his house in the garden, as it prevents either 
house from being private. What I should propose 
would be to wall off that part occupied by him, to have 
a common entrance where be now drives in his phaeton, 
which might be made in such a manner as that you 
would not interfere with one another. If you wish it, 
[ will have this done before your return, and as walls 
are not very handsome, I will cover those which must 
be near your house with a creeper. 
‘I have reeeived your letter of the 19th. I wrote to 
Webbe about the bridge and sent the estimate. 
‘I have sent you some plantain trees, and shall have 
others for you when the season for cutting arrives.’ 


To the Rieht Hon. the Governor-General. | 


We have in the following letter an example of the 
cordiality of his feelings towards those who shared 
his esteem and his friendship; and of the frankness of 
his communications with them, upon matters affecting 
their interest or their wishes. 


To Major Munro, Collector at Canara. 


‘My pear Magsor, 

‘I have received your letter, and as I had some hand 
in sending you to Canara, I am much concerned that 
your situation there is so uncomfortable to yourself. 
it is one of the extraordinary and unaccountable cir- 
cumstances attending the commission at Seringapatam, 
that my brother and I should have imagined that you 
were desirous of being appointed Collector at Canara; 
that we should have been seriously angry with Kirk- 
patrick, who, it appeared, had proposed an arrangement 
for you, of which you did not approve, and which had 
occasioned your refusal of the appointinent for which 
you wished; and yet that, after all, we should have 
done you an injury, instead of a benefit (as well as one 
to the service), which we intended. IL acknowledge 
that knowing my own wishes in your favour, and being 
very sensible of my brother's, 1 cannot but attribute 
what has happened, to yourself. One word from you 
would have stopped the arrangement, and there is every 
reason to believe that provision would have been made 
for you elsewhere. It is, perhaps, not now too late. 
I have written to my brother upon the subject; and I 
hope that he will make an arrangement suitable to your 
wishes. “Whether he does or not, I hope that you will 
believe that your cause has not failed for want of zeal 
on my part.’ 


We will take this opportunity to remark also, that And in another letter also to Colonel Close, we read 
those persons with whom Colonel Wellesley appears | as follows:— 
to have communicated in the most unreserved and 


" - s : ‘A fellow eame here this day and informed me that he 
cordial manner, will be found, in ceneral, to be the : 


had come from the Marhatta country as far as Toomkoor, 
same who became, subsequently, men of marked emi-! with a gang employed by Dhoondiah to carry me off 
nence, as well in respect of their private character, as | when I should go out hunting. He says that Dhoondiah 
proposes to collect a large gang in this neighbourhood, 
and to join them himself. In order to prove to him how 
: lsapeuay apge little I fear his gang, I go out hunting to-morrow; but I 
charge;—a proof ut once of discriminating judgment, |! haye desired iny friend to join his gang again, and J 


on account of the ability, zeal, and success, with which 
they conducted the publie affairs committed to their 
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have promised him a reward if he will enable me to lay | his own opinions, in deference to those of others to 
tetas: ; 
hands upon them in this neighbourhood. whom circumstances had rendered the subject more 


There is further allusion to this affair, and to the | familiar, and whose judgment merited that degree of 


persons who were made prisoners, as being supposed | consideration. The following extract from a letter to 
Ss < _ . — 
to have been concerned in it, but we find Colonel | Colonel Close, dated Seringapatam, 9th January 1800, 


Wellesley leaning throughout to the side of a disbe- | will help to illustrate these observations:—-'I received 
letter of the 6th last night. I perceive that your 


lief in the conspiracy, and to that of moderation towards | YOU" . 
the prisoners. | ideas and mine agree respecting the pensions, except- 
| ing in the case of those not upon the Family Fund re- 
‘I have not yet released, says he, ina letter to Colonel siding in the Company’s and the Nabob’s territories. 
Close, ‘al! the prisoners; and unless something further Y a cl EIEN ‘ ’ J 
appears in their favour, | intend to detain them for an- | * OUF 1€@ Where we eitler, ~—o ee ae 
other day or two. Barclay has been most laborious in | other letter, of the 11th of February, he says;—I 
his investigation of this business, and has brought it to | think that it would be very desirable to have one of the 
light in a masterly manner. ........ 1 acknow- | surveyors with the detachment, and I wish much that 








ledge that the proof of the alibi has much weight with 
me, and that I detain the people now only out of respect 
for the opinions of those who have made the investiga- 
tion, and who do not agree with me.’* 


That extraordinary facility in the despatch of busi- 


ness, which, without interfering with other pursuits, | 


or allowing other pursuits to encroach upon business, 
for which he was ever remarkable, seems to us to be 
imputable to the following rales: first, never to post- 
pone any thing in a spirit of procrastination, but only 
when postponement was expedient or indispensable; 
second, to give the preferenee on every subject to 
broad practical views over ingenious subtleties; third, 
to be guided, in dealings of all kinds, by fairness, 
moderation, and justice; and, fourth, to regard decisions 
once made as final, except in very special cases. An- 
other part of Colonel Wellesley’s system would seem 
to have been, to respect and adhere to existing genera 

regulations, and cause them to be respected and adhered 
to by others,—though they might appear to be incon- 
venient, or not wholly applicable to the particular case 
in question; and, also, to keep each branch of business 
in its proper channel, and transact it always, if possi- 
ble, with those individuals to whom the management 

of it properly and officially belonged. We find in him 

likewise the most perfect readiness to wave or modify | 


* It will not, perhaps, appear irrelevant if we advert in 
this place to a circumstance connected with a later period 
of the Duke’s life. 


the campaign of Waterloo, the chief of the general siati 
of that army received a letter from a friend at Brussels 
intimating that a communication had been made private- | 
ly to him, that a conspiracy was on foot at Paris agains 
the life of the Duke, of which however, the aecomplish- 
ment might be averted upon certain conditions of a | 
political nature. The chief of the staff carried the letter 
immediately to the Duke, and suggested his communi- 
cating its contents to the French Government; but so | 
regardless was his Grace of the personal danger with | 
which he was threatened, that it was only upon the chief 
of the staff expressing his determination to go himself to | 
the French minister of police that he consented to take | 
any notice of the affair. Notwithstanding, however, al! 


the precautions taken, the Duke of Wellington was fired 
at, not long after about midnight, when entering the | 
court-yard of his house in his carriage 


| 


you would write to Mackenzie on the subject. I 
should write to him, only that I am afraid he would 
think it an interference, on my part, in business in 
| which I had no concern.’ 

Instances are continually recurring, also, of his at- 
tention to the feelings and to the convenience of other 
persons. The two following extracts afford proofs. 
The first is from a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Harness, 
of 18th December, 1799:—‘I am glad to find that your 
quarters are 80 good, but as the 77th are ordered into 
this country, I do not imagine that you will occupy 
I should have written to 


| them for any length of time. 
| Colonel Campbell to apprise him of this circumstance, 

but as his state of health is so bad, and I know him to 

be affected by any circumstance which alters the situ- 
‘ation of the regiment, I have thought it better to com- 
‘monicate it to you, and to leave it to you to apprise 
|him of it when you think you cando so without injury 
to himself. I cannot too strongly press upon you the 
|necessity of advising him to go to the Carnatic. I 
| should write to him again upon this subject, only that 
| it might be considered a bore, and might do more harm 
‘than good.’ The next is from a letter to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close:—‘I shall be glad if you come with the 
detachments; but as you come only out of compliment 
to me, you will do better to consult your own conve- 
nience. You will probably wish to be here when 
Lady Clive arrives in the country, and in that case it 


. When he commanded the allied 'is much better that you should not come.’ 
army which was stationed for some time in France after | 


The subjoined passage in a letter to the same person 


{shows vigilance with respect to the interests of the 


public service—impartiality in selecting for appoint- 
ments the persons deemed best qualified to fill them— 
and also care to avoid interfering with the arrange- 
ments of other public officers:— 


‘I have received a letter from Disney, who has lost 
his wife, and is attacked by the liver complaint himself, 
and is so much out of sorts altogether as to have de- 
termined to quit the service and go home immediately. 
His command, which is, on many accounts, a very 
important one, will devolve upon a lieutenant in the 
Bombay army; and I assure you, that considering the 
disturbance on the Marhatta frontier, the riches of 
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Nuggur, and the general inclination of all manner of | nate situation to draw a line, and these kind of unplea- 
people to plunder, L am rather uneasy at the charge | sant circumstances must certainly arise; but from what 
being in the hands of a person who must be so inex- | you say, I hope ere long to see some arrangement made 





perienced. Under these circumstances I am desirous 
of sending there Colonel Montressor from Chittledroog, 


whom I do not know, but he bears an excellent charac- | 


ter. I shall not do so, however, till I hear from you 
whether there is any objection to it.” 

In the following extract from a letter to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close, we see by what upright principles 
Colonel Wellesley regulated his own conduct, and 
how much disgust he felt towards any one who sought 
to cover, by outward plausibilities, any departure from 
We may observe, at 
the same time, his marked disapprobation of any 
system being countenanced or tolerated by a Govern- 
ment which has a tendency to tempt men out of a 
right line of conduct. And we find, in the last para- 
graph, an exposition of those principles of moderation, 
impartiality and justice, by which the exercise of 
power ought to be accompanied at all times, but the 
non-observance of which is most apt to occur, and is 
most likely to prove seriously detrimental, when 
authority over the natives of a country is vested in the 
hands of strangers, who hold their ascendency more 
through the operation of moral influence than by actual 
physical force. 

‘Camp at Hurryhur, 18th June, 1800. 
*‘My pear Coronet, 

‘I have been more concerned than I can express at 
the receipt of your letter of the 15th. The misconduct 
of these gentlemen undoubtedly gives you, as well as 
me, a great deal of trouble; but I declare that it gives 
me more anxiety than any thing in which I have any 
concern. 

‘If LT had heard of the circumstance which you men- 


a strictly honourable course. 


tioned to me at Neringapatam previous to the appoint- | 


ment of the gentleman in question to his command, he 


certainly never should have been appointed; and he | 


never should have gone to it, if, in the conversation 
which I had with him at Naganunglum, he had not 
expressed himself much like a gentleman, and stated a 
determination to adhere to what had been settled by 
. [| acquainted him with every circumstance 
which you told me, and at the same time informed him 
of my determination to remove him from his command, 
if I should hear the smallest complaint of his dubash. 
He promised that he weuld not have nd T ae- 
knowledge I little expected to hear that there were 
grounds of complaints still stronger than they would 
have been if the dubash had been at . 

‘He is a gentleman, 2 man of the world, and one who 
appears to look to his character. I write to him by 
this post, and you may depend vpon it t! he must 
either act as he oughi, removed from his 
comman¢. 

‘] acknowledee that, both as : 








one; 


ol he 


n officer and as a gwen- 
tleman, | should be glad to see ail those commands 
abolished; nothing can be more prejudicial to disei- 
pline, and nothing more disgraceful to the character 
and feelings of a gentleman, than what goes on almost 
daily; but, as long as they are even more than tolerated 


by Government, it is diffieult for any man ina subordi- as are developed in the above extract, and in the other 


| which will really abolish the whole. 

‘The disputes between the officers and the amildars 
are equally irksome, and, I believe, owe their origin to 
|the same circumstance. There is not, at this moment, 

a post by which I do not receive letters of complaint 

from some man or other. To enter into a detailed en- 
quiry upon the subject is impossible, and to decide 
| without enquiry would be unjust, and one is, therefore, 
reduced to an impotent expostulation to be upon good 
|}terms with the officers of the Rajah’s Government. 
| We have never been hitherto accustomed to a native 
| Government, we cannot readily bear the disappoint- 
|ments and delays which are usual in all their transac- 
| tions, prejudices are entertained against them, and all 
| their actions are misconstrued, and we mistrust them. 
I see instances of this daily in the best of our officers, 
and I cannot but acknowledge that, from the delays of 
the natives, they have sometimes reason to complain; 
but they have none to ill-use any man.’ 


We must not omit to notice an advantageous propo- 
sal which was made about this time to Colonel Wel- 
lesley, by his brother, the Governor-General of India, 
the nature of which will sufficiently appear from the 
following reply which the Colonel made to it;— 


| 


To the Earl of Mornington. 
‘Camp at Curruh, 29th May, 1800. 


‘My pear M., 

‘I have received your letter of the 13th instant, and I 
am very much obliged to you for the offer which you 
| make me of sending me with the Admiral to Batavia. 
‘I do not deny that I should like much to go; but you 
| will have learned, before you receive this, that my 
| troops are in the field, and it is therefore probable that 
Lord Clive will be desirous that I should remain in this 
country until its tranquillity is ensured, and the troops 
can be sent back to their different garrisons. I have 
written to him upon the subject, and I have desired him 
to accept your offer for me or not, as he may find it 
most convenient for the sublie service, after having as- 
| certained from the Admiral at what time he proposes to 
| depart from the coast in this service. If he should not 

depart until late in the year, I think it more than pro- 

| bable that I shall be able to go with him. Ido not 
| know which of the services will answer best; but I am 
certain that it will be more easy to spare troops from 
| the Carnatic and Mysore, towards the end of the year, 
| than it is at this moment.’ 





consistent with himself. His great leading principle 
seems at all times to have been, that, -as 2 public ser- 
vant, he should place the service of the public before 
every other consideration; and that, in a ease in which 


| In this reply, we find Colonel Wellesley perfeetly 


| his own personal feelings or interests might be apt to 
| give a wrong bias to his judgment, he should refer the 
| decision to those whose situation enabled them to form 
| the most accurate opinions upon the point in question. 
| Some of our readers may perhaps feel surprised that 
| we should dwell so long upon traits of character such 
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passages hitherto selected; and may naturally enough 
be impatient to accompany Colonel Wellesley into 
the field—to contemplate the ability and forecast with 
which he formed his plans—the activity and boldness 
with which he pursued their accomplishment—and the 
success by which they were followed. But although 
we are not by any means insensible to the attractions 
of military achievements, we have been anxious to 
show, and to illustrate the just and solid foundations 
upon which Colonel Wellesley, at the outset of his 
public life, planted that ladder of laudable, because 
legitimate ambition by which he has gradually aseend- 
ed to so great a height. And we trust that, whilst we 
are indulging our own feelings in that respect, we are 
also beneficially pointing out, to the younger portion 
of our readers especially, the road they should take | 
in order to arrive at real greatness. 

The first military enterprise of importance in which | 
Colonel Wellesley found it necessary to engage, was | 
against a bold and active adventurer of the name of 
Dhoondiah Waugh, who had been troublesome to My- 
sore even during the reign of Tippoo, and who had 
found means, after the fall of that prince, to draw to- | 
gether a large armed force, with which he entered | 
upon that career of predatory warfare which is so at- 
tractive to adventurous spirits, and which, amidst the 
ill organized and inefficient Governments of the East, 
has often led even to sovereign power. Our limited | 





space does not admit of our following the series of | 
letters which relate to the military operations against 
this adventurer; and it is not possible to obtain an) 
adequate idea of the ability and activity with which | 
they were conducted, and of the difficulties contended | 
against, and overcoine, otherwise than by the perusal | 
of them. They are marked by the writer’s usual sim- 
plicity and clearness of style, and they are rendered 
interesting both by the peculiar character of the war- 
fare to which they relate, and by the knowledge they 
convey of what war practically is. They show how 
many obstacles interpose to retard, embarrass, and 
often to thwart altogether the plans of a commander, 
in spite of the wisdom of his precautions, and the ac- 
tivity of his personal exertions; and how many unfore- | 
seen chances, favourable or unfavourable, occur, all 

tending to render war a precarious game; yet proving | 
that success ultimately, almost always attends that 

side where foresight, activity, perseverance, and 
courage have been most uniformly exerted. The fol- | 
lowing extract, from a letter to the Adjutant-General | 
of the Madras army, exhibits the final close of this 
contest: — 

‘I arrived at Kanagherry on the 7th; and on the 8th 
moved with the cavalry to Buswapoor, and on the 9th 
to this place; the infantry being on those days at Hutty | 
and Chinnoor, about fifteen miles in my rear. On the 
= in the morning, Dhoondiah moved from Mudgher- | 

, a place about twenty-five miles from Raichore, at | 








| carious nature of war. 
‘noor,’ says Colonel Wellesley, ‘had a regular tappall 


which he had been encamped for some —_ towards 
the Kistna; but on his road having seen Colonel Ste- 
venson’s camp, he retarned and encamped about nine 
miles in my front, between me and Bunnoo. It was 
clear that he did not know that I was so near him; and 
I have reason to know that he believed that I was at 
Chinnoor. 

‘I moved forward this evening, and met his army at 
a place called Conahgul!, about six miles from hence. 
He was on his march, and to the westward; apparently 
with the design of passing between the Ma rhintte and 
Mogul cavalry and my detachment, which he supposed 
to be at Chinnoor. He had only a large body of caval- 
ry, apparently 5000, which I immediately attacked with 
the 19th and 25th dragoons, and Ist and 2nd regiments 
of cavalry. 

‘The enemy was strongly posted, with his rear and 
left flank covered by the village and rock of Conahgull, 
and stood for some time with apparent firmness; but 
such was the rapidity and determination of the charge 
made by those four regiments, which I was obliged to 
form in one line, in order at all to equalize in length 
that of the enemy, that the whole gave way, and were 
| pursued by my cavalry for many miles. Many, among 
others Dhoondiah, were killed; and the whole body 
dispersed, and were scattered in small parties over the 


| face of the country.’ 


We give the two following extracts in confirmation 
of what we have stated above with respect to the pre- 
‘The Nizam’s killadar of Chin- 


posted, in order to give intelligence to Dhoondiah. He 


| wrote to him on the Sth, to inform him that I was to 
be on that day at Nowly, and on the 9th at Chinnoor; 


and it is incredible what pains he took to induce me 
to go no further. I was not to be prevailed upon, 
however, and came on here, and by coming put a stop 
to the communication. ‘Thus Dhoondiah was not ap- 
prised of my situation, and even had reason to believe 


lthat I was at least fifteen miles farther from him.’ 


And in the same letter, he says:—*The troops behaved 
admirably. I assure you that if they had not done so, 
not a man of us would have quitted the field.’ 

We see by the first of these extracts, that Colonet 
Wellesley was not a man to be diverted from his pur- 
pose, when fully satisfied of the solidity of the grounds 
on which he had formed it; and by the second, what 


daring things may be attempted and achieved when 


mutual confidence has been previously established be- 


| tween troops and their commander. 


Very many examples occur in the work before us of 
important and well-reasoned papers, upon military, 
| politi al, or financial questions, being drawn up by the 
| Duke of Wellington at times when the bustle, excite- 
ment, and anxiety, of active, and not unfrequently 


leritical military operations might have sufficed, one 


, would suppose, to engross wholly and exclusively the 
thoughts and the time of the writer. We prefer giving 
{an example from this early part of his eareer; because, 
by doing so, that quickness of perception, and com- 
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prehensiveness and clearness of understanding natural | be necessary in the garrisons which ought to be oc- 
to him, will be more justly appreciated than by ap- cupied. 
pealing to a period when more advanced years, and} Then follows a full detail of the civil and military 
longer habits of business might be supposed to have | @frangements, as well those already existing, as those 
brought about that maturity of judgment, and that fa- recommended to be introduced. Now it is to be ob- 
cility of forming and of arranging opinions by which Served that Lord Clive’s letter is dated at Madras on 
these documents are so much distinguished. We can-, the lith of June, and that it must have been replied to, 
not afford room, however, for more than the beginaing considering the distances between the places, imme- 
diately on its receipt; that Colonel Wellesley was then 
engaged in a series of most active operations against 
a formidable and enterprising opponent (Dhoondiah 
Waugh,) whose movements were desultory, rapid, and 
on | difficult to be foreseen or ascertained; and that he was 
‘l have received the honour of your Lordship’s actually occupied, at the Gane of Writing, apes one of 
letter of the 14th instant, in which you desire to| the most delicate and precarious of all military under- 
have my opinion regarding the extent of the military | takings,—that of transferring his forces from one side 
force which will be necessary for the new territory | to the other of a large river, With means very inade- 
which your Lordship informs me will be assigned by |, cite Sie aad ds hemi. 
the Nizam to the exclusive management of the Com- | 4 a Ahihon . : 
pany for Mysore, Malabar, Canara, and Goa. It is rhe following extracts are from letters to Lieut.- 
difficult to give an opinion regarding the new territory, Colonel Close. The first, dated 11th Sept. 1800, 
of which I have but little knowledge; but as your! shows how much consideration was given by Colonel 
Lordship has desired it, 1 shall proceed to state what Wellesley to the interests and the feelings of the popu- 


has occurred to me upon the subject. Pies : ‘ : 7 
T } ; ition oO Cc 28 g ; 8 y t 
‘The question which your Lordship has put to me lation of the countries through which his army was to 


involves considerations aflecting the whole of our mili- march. 
tary system in this country. When the country pro- ‘I wish to have your opinion as soon as possible re- 
posed to be ceded to the Company is likewise to be} specting my route. My own idea is to cross the 
defended, its inhabitants to be kept in tranquillity, and | Werdah at “the redoubt. to proceed from thence by 
its revenue to be realized by means of the troops, it is | Shikarpoor, and along the left bank of the Toombuddra 
impossible to expect to be able to effect these objects to Gostara, and thence to Seringapatam. My reason 
on the system of weak and dispersed garrisons, on | for preferring this road is that 1 may awe Kistnapah 
w hich we have been acting hitherto. This must be | Naig into a peace, and next because I shall do ess 
changed; neither the new territory nor the old can be | injury to the country on that road than on any other. 
kept in awe by troops dispersed in forts, which they It is a grass country: will afford plenty of forage, and 
cannot quit with safety; and, therefore, the system | as the cultivation is in general paddy, it will not be 
which I should recommend would be to garrison those | injured. You can have no conception of the number 
posts only which are absolutely necessary to us, and | of people and cattle that I have got with me; and I 
to have at all times in the field, and in motion, two or shudder at the thoughts of the injury which they will 
three regiments of Europeans, all the cavalry, and as | do to any dry grain country through which they will 
large a body of native infantry as can be got together. pass.” 
This will be a real security, not only to the new terri-|  ,,, , . 
tory and to Mysore, but to the Carnatic, Malabar, and I'he second extract, written at no longer interval of 
Canara, and nothing else ever will. It will appear! time from this journey than to the Ist November, 1800, 
more cleagly that this system is necessary in the new | shows how promptly the most perfect success resulted 
territory, when the nature of its inhabitants, and the | from the judicious measures adopted by Colonel Wel- 
a ang to which they have been accustomed, are lesley to effect the benevolent, and no less politic 
‘The whole of the country to be ceded by the Nizam | Object of protecting the inhabitants, and their proper- 
is inkabited by petty rajahs and polygars, who have | ties, in the vicinity of his army, whether stationary or 
never been entirely subdued, and have never sub-! on the march. 
mitted to the species of government which must Pe 
be exercised by the Company’s servants. ‘They have ‘I do not propose to enter the ceded districts by 
been accustomed either to the rapacity and corrup-| Mysore; but I assure you that my numerous followers 
tion of Tippoo’s government, or to the weakness of | re in such order that I might venture to produce them 
the Nizam’s; but they are entirely unacquainted with | 2°Y where, | We were 8 month at Hoobly; and the 
the restraint of a regular authority, constructed upon | £rain fields in the middle of the camp were not touched, 
the principles adopted by-the Company's Govern- | and the people in the neighbouring villages sent to tell 
ment. ‘This they will resist, and they must be kept | ™e that the safeguards which I had given them upon 
in awe, particularly at first, by a large and an active | ™Y arrival there were no longer necessary. 
foree. For this purpose troops in garrison will never Circumstanees arose towards the end of the year 
answer; and, supposing that your Lordship should 1800, which placed Colonel Wellesley i » eal 
adopt the system | propose for having, at least for! ihe I gi 2 Coe . - —— ms noni _ 
some time, a large detachment in the field, 1 shall pro-| tion, and which soon involved him in much difficulty, 
ceed to estimate the number of troops which will | and in very great personal responsibility. On the 24th 


of the letter to which we have alluded. 


To the Right Hon. Lord Clive, Governor of Fort St. 


George. 


‘Camp at Hurryhur, 20th June, 1800. 
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of December, 1800, he arrived at Trincomalee, in the 
island of Ceylon, to take the command of a body of 
troops assembled there and at Pointe de Galle, with a 
view to an important combined military and naval ser- 
vice. The first part of his correspondence in this situa- 
tion is marked by his usual prompt and minute atten- 
tion to every thing connected with the enterprise in 
which he was about to be engaged, and also by the 
fulness and clearness of his communications;—as well 
those framed for the information of the General Go- 
vernment of India, under which he was acting, as 
those addressed to other quarters whence he could 
hope to derive assistance in advancing the public ser- 
vice. Varions causes intervened, however, to delay 
the undertaking originally contemplated, and Colonel 
Wellesley received, on the 7th of February 1801, from 
the Government of Madras, copies of despatches from 

England, of the 6th and 10th of the preceding month 

of October, which called for co-operation from India, 
by way of the Red Sea, in an expedition directed 

against the French army which had recently occupied 

Egypt. Onreceipt of this communication, he at once 

perceived that it was incumbent upon him to take on 

himself the decision of many important questions 
arising out of it which admitted of no delay, but the 

determination of which could properly be made by no 
one but the Governor-General of India, had it been 

possible to have had immediate reference to him upon 

the subject. His decision seems to have been taken 

upon the very same day in which the communication 

above referred to was received by him. It is impossi- 

ble fully to comprehend the various and complicated 

bearings of the questions at issue; to appreciate justly 

the comprehensive and clear view taken of them by 

Colonel Wellesley; the merits of his prompt decision, 

or the weight of responsibility which he took upon 

himself, without the perusal of all the documents, 

which are much too extensive to be inserted here. 

We must not withhold from our readers, however, the 

following private letter to the Governor of the Island 

of Ceylon; because it marks at once Colonel Welles- 

ley’s firmness, and the moderation and courtesy which 

he observed towards two persons, whose non-acquies- 

cence in his views must have been particularly irk- 

some and embarrassing to him, in the very peculiar 

circumstances under which he was then placed. 


To the Hon. Frederick North, Governor of Ceylon. 
‘Pointe de Galle, 18th Feb. 1801. 


‘My pear Sir, 

‘I have received your letter upon the subject of my 
proceeding to Bombay, to which an answer will ac- 
company this letter. 

‘I am concerned that you or General Macdowall 
should have thought it necessary to write a public 


letter upon this subject, as I hope that I have always 

shown myself ready to attend to your wishes in what- 

ever manner they may have been made known to me. 
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The existence of your public letter upon the records of 
your government increases considerably my responsi- 
bility upon this orcasion. 

‘However, notwithstanding that I conceive the 
grounds upon which I have determined to go to Bom- 
bay are so strong, and the urgency of the measure is 
so great, and will appear so much so to all those who 
will have to judge of my conduct, that I persist, and I 
still hope that it will meet with your approbation and 
that of General Macdowall. 

‘Believe me,’ &c. 

The command of the expedition to the Red Sea had, 
however, in the mean time been allotted by the Go- 
vernor-General to Major-General Baird, who arrived 
at Bombay to take charge of it on the 30th of March. 
This arrangement occasioned, at first, a strong feeling 
of disappointment in Colonel Wellesley’s mind; but 
itis gratifying to see, by the following extract of a 
letter which he addressed to General Baird on the 9th 
of April, how promptly sentiments of the most gene- 
rous and cordial friendship superseded that feeling; 
and how soon an anxious desire to promote the public 
service supplanted every other consideration in the 
breasts of both those zealous and distinguished officers. 

‘As L am writing upon this subject, I will freely ac- 
knowledge that my regret at being prevented from ac- 
companying you has been greatly increased by the 
kind, candid, and handsome manner in which you have 
behaved towards me; and I will confess as freely, not 
only that I did not expect such treatment, but that my 
wishes before you arrived, regarding going upon the 
expedition, were directly the reverse of what they are 
at this moment. 

‘I need not enter further upon this subject, than to 
entreat you will not attribute my stay to any other 
motive than that to which I have above assigned it; and 
to inform you, that as I know what has been said and 
expected by the world in general, I propose, as well 
for my own credit as for yours, to make known to my 
friends and to yours, not only the distinguished manner 
in which you have behaved towards me, but the causes 
which have prevented my demonstrating my gratitude, 
by giving you every assistance in the arduous service 
which you have to conduct. 

‘I shall stay here as long as the season will permit, 
and then I propose to go round to Madras; and if I 
cannot get well, 1 believe I must try a cold climate.’ 


The letter from which this extract is taken was ac- 
companied by a very able paper, in which Colonel 
Wellesley had put together his thoughts on the sub- 
ject of the expedition to Egypt; and which cannot 
have failed to prove a very acceptable and a very use- 
ful document to General Baird. 

When Colonel Wellesley'’s health was snfficiently 
re-established, he was replaced in the situation he had 
formerly held in Mysore, where he appears to have 
been occupied for some time in the investigation of 
abuses which had crept into the service, particularly 
into the Store department. But these troublesome and 
disagreeable details did not hinder him from employ- 





ing his theughts upon matters of greater maguitude 
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and more general importance; for we find, in this part 
of the work before us, two very able memorandums; 
the first being a discussion founded on prospective 
views with regard to the question of retaining Sering- 
apatam as a fortified post, or destroying the fortifica- 
tions; and the second having reference to the proceed- 
ings proper to be adopted in the event of war breaking 
out with the Marhattas. Both these papers have the 
same character which distinguishes all the documents 
of a similar nature. It is a character the most oppo- 
site possible to that of the vague and flimsy produc- 
tions which theorists are prone to frame in their 
closets. The writer begins in both by giving a clear 
and practical view of the general subject; and then 
proceeds to reason on its several branches,—showing 
always that his reasonings are founded upon an ac- 
quired knowledge of the material facts and circum- 
stances by which the question is affected. In the 
memorandum upon the mode of carrying on a war 
against the Marhattas he thus begins:— 

‘As before long we may look to war with the Mar- 
hattas, it is proper to consider of the means of carrying 
iton. ‘The experience which has been acquired in the 
late contest with Dhoondiah Waugh, of the seasons, 
the nature of the country, its roads, its produce, and its 
means of defence, will be of use in pointing them out. 
I shall detail my observations upon each of these points, 
for the benefit of those in whose hands may be placed 
the conduct of the operations of the army in case of 
such a war, as I have above supposed we may expect. 
The season at which it is most convenient to com- 
mence a campaign with the Marhattas, is that at which 
the rivers, which take their rise in the western ghauts, 
fill. ‘This happens generally in the month of June. In 
this year, the Toombuddra was not fordable after the 
14th of June, the day before the army reached Hurry- 
hur; and in other seasons, | understand that that river 
fills nearly at the same time. 

‘The reasons why I think that the most favourable 
season for operations against the Marhatta nation, are 
as follow:’ 

He then states the composition of the military force 
of the Marhattas; and points out the mode of warfare 
which a military foree so composed will carry on. He 
next shows, how great an impediment the state of the 


rivers, at the season he has recommended for action, . 


will be to such an army—how these impediments may 
be obviated on the part of the British—and what ad- 
vantages must result to the latter from this opposite 
condition of things. He then adverts to the nature of 
the soil—to the roads—to the productions of the coun- 
try; specifying the supplies to be found in it, and those 
which must be drawn from other places. He next 
offers his suggestions with respect to the directions 
most advisable to be given to the military operations— 





speaking of the relative importance of different posi- 
tions, and of places of strength, as well with reference 
to the security of the magazines and communications | 
in rear of the army at its outset, as with reference to | 
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the acquisitions to be made in its progressive advance 
into the enemy’s country; with regard to all which 
points, itis obvious that the greatest pains had been 
taken to procure accurate and detailed information. 
The knowledge possessed by Colonel Wellesley, of 
the Marhatta country, previously to the war with that 
nation, reminds us of the enquiries which Alexander, 
when yet very young, is said to have made of the 
Persian ambassadors who came to his father’s court; 
all of which had reference to the march of an army into 
their country. Colonel Wellesley did not err in his 
anticipation that circumstances would lead ere Jong to 
the necessity of military operations on the part of the 
British in the Marhatta territories. The conflicting 
interests and passions of the great chiefs of that nation 
had brought them into a state of war with each other; 
and the Peshwah having sustained a defeat from 
Holkar, which obliged him to fly from Poonah, in the 
month of October 1802, he sought and obtained a re- 
newal of the friendly relations which had subsisted 
between him and the Company, but which the influence 
of Scindiah had for some time interrupted. The active 
and able part which Major-General Wellesley had in 
the arrangements, both military and political, which 
immediately preceded the advance of the British troops 
into the Marhatta country, is developed in his corres- 
pondence with the Resident at the Court of the 
Peshwah, and the governors of Madras and Bombay; 
as also with Lieutenant-General Stuart, then command- 
ing-in-chief the Madras army. In the whole corres- 
pondence, one is at a loss whether to admire most the 
sagacity of the general views, or the intimate know- 
ledge, and the business-like habits, which are display- 
ed with respect to matters of detail. But, in addition 
to these merits, we have further evidence, in the fol- 
lowing letter, both of the ardour and of the disinterest- 
edness of General Wellesley’s zeal for the public 
service; and of his readiness also to conform himself, 
in all things, to the views and wishes of his superiors; 
—a principle which, as already remarked, seems to 
have regulated his conduct upon all occasions. 


To Lieut.-General Stuart. 


‘Camp at Hoonelly, 3d March, 1803. 
‘Sir, 

‘I have the honour to enclose a memorandum and 
certain other papers, upon the subject on which you 
have desired my sentiments, of which I hope you will 
approve. 

‘It may appear extraordinary that it should be neces- 
sary that this detachment should be so much stronger 
than that which is advancing from Hyderabad; but it 
must be recollected, first, that the latter will not ad- 
vance beyond the Nizam’s frontier, till the former shall 
be at hand to join it; and that the supposed enemy will 
be much disinclined to pass that frontier to attack it. 
Secondly, that this detachment must be not only of 
sufficient strength to defend itself, but also to give con- 
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fidence to, and keep together the Peshwah’s party in 
the state. 

‘It is not so strong in ‘the essential points, cavalry 
and European infantry, as that which I commanded in 
the country heretofore; but I think it is respectable, and 
I know it is so well equipped, that it will. answer all 
the objects in view. 

‘If you should take the. command of it yourself, I 
hope you will do me the favour to allow me to accom- 
pany you in any capacity whatever. All thatis known 
of that country and its inhabitants, in a military point 
of view, was learned when I was in it, and I shall do 
every thing in my power to make myself useful to you. 
If you should not think proper to take the command of 
this detachment yourself, and in consideration of the 
information which I have had opportunities of gaining 
of that country and its inhabitants, and the communi- 
eations which I have constantly held with its chiefs, 
you should be pleased to entrust it to me, I shall be in- 
finitely gratified, and shall do every thing inmy power 
to forward your views. 

‘Although I have in this letter adverted to the com- 
mand of the detachment to be sent forward, I am by no 

means desirous to press you to make known your sen- 
timents upon it till the proper time. 
‘I have the honour to be,’ &c. 


Although the Governor-General had concluded a 
defensive alliance with the Peshwah, which warranted 
a direct and forcible interference for his support against 
his adversaries, the first practical object contemplated 
was, to compose, if possible, the differences which had 
arisen amongst the Marhatta Chiefs without the ocecur- 
rence of actual hostilities on the part of the British. 
This object was, however, wholly unattainable, without 
the advance of such military means as might overawe 
the enemies of the Peshwah, and give confidence to 
those who were disposed to adhere to him;—thus af- 
fording him an opportunity to return to his capital, and 
resume his authority, if his party in the state should 
be found of sufficient weight to enable him to do so, 
without appearing to owe his re-establishment wholly 
to British power. A body of troops was ordered to 
move forwards, therefore, towards Poonah, from the 
northern frontiers of Mysore, under Major-General 
Wellesley; with which another corps, subsidiary to it, 
under the immediate command of Colonel Stevenson, 
should act from the western frontiers of the Nizam’s 
dominions, as General Wellesley might see fit to di- 
rect. Lieutenant-General Stuart, who held the chief 
military command in the Madras Presidency, remained 
in reserve to act as circumstances might require. 
Major-General Wellesley seems to have been peculiar- 
ly well qualified for the part allotted to him in this ar- 
rangement. The successful operations in which he 
had been engaged not long before, in the same quarter, 
against Dhoondiah Waugh, had established for him a 
high military reputation amongst the chiefs of the 
southern part of the Marhatta territories; to several of 
whom he had become personally known on that occa- 
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and his firm adherence to whatever engagements had 
been entered into, obtained for him such general confi- 
dence, that, as he moved forward towards the Marhatta 
capital, he not only experienced no resistance, but 
many of the Jaghirestans, or feudatories of those parts, 
put a period to their mutual hostilities; whilst others 
suspended their animosities against the Peshwah, and 
even joined their forces to the British General. ‘These 
advantages, the result of the character which Ceneral 
Wellesley had established for himself amongst the 
Marhattas, together with the efficient state into which 
his foresight and activity had brought every part of his 
army, contributed powerfully to insure the complete 
success of the enterprise; and the rapidity with which 
he conducted the latter part of his march saved the 
city of Poonah from the destruction with which it was 
threatened. All this was effected without any hostile 
collision having been requisite for the attainment of 
these objects. The letters upon the subject are full of in- 
teresting details; and whilst they afford numerous proofs 
of military talents, political sagacity, and intimate know- 
ledge of human nature, they contain likewise much curi- 
ous and valuable information respecting the peculiarities 
of the Marhatta Government, and of Eastern warfare. 
But the re-establishment of tranquillity in the Mar- 
hatta States was not to be effected by merely replacing 
the nominal head ef that feudal confederacy in his 
capital, and upon his musnud. The powerful chiefs 
of the north, Holkar, Scindiah, and the Rajah of 
Berar, still kept their armies assembled; and although 
Holkar had gradually retired northwards, as General 
Wellesley advanced towards Poonah, and had not 
manifested any community of views with Scindiah and 
the Rajah, no dependence could be placed upon the in- 
tentions of any of those chieftains being of a peaceful 
nature, either towards the Peshwah, the Nizam, or the 
East India Company. Nor, indeed, could much reli- 
ance be had even upon the Peshwah himself; and the 
condition and the temper of the southern Marhatta 
chiefs was unsettled and precarious. Some of these 
latter were restrained from acting efficiently by mutual 
jealousies; some were artfully watching events; some 
hated or dreaded the Peshwah, and were hated by him; 
and those even who were best disposed towards the 
British, neither possessed themselves, nor could obtain 
from the Peshwah, such pecuniary assistance as they 
needed to enable them to take the field with General 
Wellesley, when circumstances might render it neces- 
sary for him to assume a position sufficiently in ad- 
vance to admit of direct co-operation with Colonel 
Stevenson; and so at the same time protect the Ni- 
zam’s territories, and also cover Poonah. 
That the Peshwah was more an eucumbrance than 
an efficient ally, appears by the following extracts from 
General Wellesley’s letters. On the 4th of June, 





sion. And his activity, his affability, his impartiality, 


1803, he writes to the Governor-General: — 
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‘I marched from Poonah this morning, and shall pro- | 
ceed towards the Godavery. 

‘I am sorry to tell you, that notwithstanding our 
strong recommendation of the southern jaghiredars and 
the Peshwah’s officers to his Highness; his solemn 
promise to me that he would satisfy their claims in | 
order to secure their future services; and the assurances | 
of his servants from time to time to Colonel Close, that | 
his Highness was taking measures to satisfy them, 
and to send out an army with me, I have not got with | 
me one Marhatta horseman,’ 








And in the same letter he observes,— 


‘But the Peshwah trusts none of his ministers, and 
pretends to do his own business; although his time is | 
much taken up by religious ceremonies and his plea- 
sures, and he is very undecided. ‘These faults in his 
character, added to a slowness natural to every Mar- 
hatta negociator, render hopeless the conclusion of any 
important transaction.’ 


On the 8th of July, he writes to the Governor-Gene- 


ral,— 


‘Matters at Poonah are nearly in the same state in 
which they were when | marched. The Peshwah 
promises every thing and performs nothing. 
Marhatta sirdars are sull in that city, excepting Goklah, 
who is encamped ata small distance from me. The 
Peshwah has not satisfied them, and they wait to sce 
the result of the first operations against Scindiah, and 
who has the upper hand.’ 


The same letter states as follows,— 


The | 
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up; and every day’s experience has shown the benefits 
which we have derived from it. 

‘I have been in some distress in consequence of a 
great loss of bullocks; but I have recovered so as to be 
able to move again with a very good stock of provi- 
sions, and I have made arrangements to receive further 
supplies north of the Godavery. I have always been 
equal to the siege of Ahmedouggur, in which place I 
believe that I should have found plenty of all that I re- 
quired. 

‘I have not written to the Secretary of State since 
the middle of May. Indeed, upon a review of our 
situation, I found that I could tell him nothing, except- 
ing that we were in the same state in which we were 
at the time I before wrote, unless that I had moved 


| across the Beemah, and that | was disappointed in my 


expectations of having with me the Marhatta sirdars. 
‘Since writing this letter, | have received a copy of 
Colonel Collins’s despatch of the 2nd. I think matters 
look better than they did; but I see that he has again 
allowed Scindiah to delay giving him an answer.’ 


We may see by this extract to what a wide range 
General Wellesley’s views and his services at this 
time extended, and how much the situation he was 
placed in required all the vigilance, prudence, prompti- 
tade, firmness, and perseverance which his mind so 
happily united. 

Under the very critical position of affairs on the 
eastern side of the Indian Peninsula, caused by the in- 
efficiency and ambiguous conduct of the Peshwah, the 
precariousness of the life of the Nizam, the uncertainty 





‘They are prevented from joining the conferates at | 


present by General Stuart’s position at Moodgul in the 
Dooab. I observe, however, that General Stuart is in- 
clined to withdraw from this position, in consequence 
of the arrival of the French at Pondicherry. But Lhave 
written to represent to him the advantage which we all 
derive from it. I have shown him that he keeps in 
tranquillity the territories of the Nizam and Hyderabad, 
notwithstanding his Highness’s sickness, the probabili- 
ty of his death, and the absence of all his troops be- 
yond the Godavery; thathe awes Poonah, and keeps in 
tranquillity all the Marhatta territory south of the 
Beemah, notwithstanding the conduct of the Peshwah, 
which must appear to his subjects like treachery, ard a 
desire to break his treaty with the British Government; 
that by threatening Meriteh and Darwar, he secures at 
least the neutrality of the Putwurduns, and the continu- 
ance of the cessation of hostilities between that family 
and the Rajah of Kolapoor, which is so necessary to 
the existence of my communications; and that he de- 
fends the Company’s territories, and those of the Rajah 
of Mysore, and secures their tranquillity. At the same 
time, in the event of the Nizam’s death and consequent 
disturbance of Hyderabad, he can reach that capital io 
a few marches; or in the event of any accidents hap- 
pening to the troops in this quarter, he has equal facili- 
ty in moving to Poonah. 

‘In short, | may call General Stuart’s position the 
main-stay of all our operations; and it is that which, in 


ease of a war with the Marhattas, will prevent a gene- | 


ral insurrection in the territories of the Company, the 
Nizam, the Rajah of Mysore, and the southern Mar- 
hatta chiefs. It was with a view to these advantages 
that I first recommended to General Stuart to take it 


with respect to Holkar’s intentions, and the threaten- 
| ing attitude, but artful procrastination of Seindiah and 
| the Raja of Berar, it had occurred very early to Gene- 
|ral Wellesley that opportunities of the most vital im- 
| portance to the public interests might be lost in conse- 
| quence of the remoteness of the seat of the General 
Government; and we find him adverting, in a letter to 
| Lieutenant-Colonel Close, to the expediency of the 
| Governor-General coming for a time to Bombay. 
| Lord Wellesley had, however, formed about the same 
| period a determination more in accordance probably 
with the discharge of all his own duties as Governor- 
General; and certainly not less advantageous to the 
|publie service, by placing in the hands of General 

Wellesley the ample powers conveyed to him by the 
| despatch, from which the following are extracts. 


*Fort-William, 26th June, 1803. 





‘Sir, 
‘The present state of affairs in the Marhatta empire, 
and the security of the alliance lately concluded be- 
| tween his fisbases the Peshwah and the British 
Government, require that a temporary authority should 
be constituted at the least possible distance from the 
scene of eventual negotiation or hostilities, with full 
powers to conclude upon the spot whatever arrange- 
ments may become necessary, either for the final settle- 
ment of peace, or for the active prosecution of war. In 
| such a crisis, various questions may arise, of which the 
precise tendency cannot be foreseen, and which may 
demand a prompt decision. The issue of these ques- 
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tions may involve the result of war or peace; and in 
either alternative, the delay of reference to my authori- 
ty might endanger the seasonable despatch and the 
prosperity of the public service. 

* . . * * . 

‘It is therefore necessary, during the present crisis, 
to unite the general direction and control of all political 
and military affairs in Hindustan and the Deccan under 
a distinct local authority, subject to the Governor- 
General in Council. These powers could not be placed 
with advantage in any other hands than those of the 
general officer commanding the troops destined to re- 
store the tranquillity of the Deccan. 

*Your approved ability, zeal, temper, and judgment, 
combined with your extensive local experience; your 
established influence and high reputation among the 
Marhatta chiefs and states; and your intimate know- 
ledge of my views and sentiments concerning the Bri- 
tish interests in the Marhatta empire, have determined 
me to vest these important and arduous powers in your 
hands. 

‘The nature of your military command under the or- 
ders of his Excellency Lieutenant-General Stuart is 
not likely to admit of any doubt, or to lead to any em- 
barrassment. In order, however, to obviate all pos- 
sible difficulty on this point, I hereby appoint you to 
the chief command of all the British troops, and of the 
forces of our allies serving in the territories of the 
Peshwah, of the Nizam, or of any of the Marhatta 
states or chiefs, subject only to the orders of his Ex- 
cellency, Lieutenant-General Stuart, or of his Excel- 
lency General Lake. 

‘I empower and further direct you to assume and ex- 
ercise the general direction and control of all the politi- 
cal and military affairs of the British Government in 
the territories of the Nizam, of the Peshwah, and of 
the Marhatta states and chiefs.’ 


The despatch conveying to General Wellesley the 
powers above recited, reached him in his camp at San- 
garee on the river Seenah, upon the 18th of July. With 
his usual promptitude he wrote, on the very same day, 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, the Resident at Scin- 
diah’s Court, as follows. 


‘Camp, 18th July, 1803. 

‘Sir, 

‘I have the honour to enclose the copy of a letter, 
which I have received from his Excellency the Gover- 
nor-General, froma perusal of which you will perceive 
that his Excellency has been pleased to intrust to me 
extraordinary powers, for the purpose of concluding 
whatever arrangements may become necessary, either 
for the final settlement of peace, or for the active prose- 
cution of war. I request you to be so kind as to com- 
municate this circumstance to Dowlut Rao Scindiah 
and the Rajah of Berar. 

*You will be so kind, at the same time, to inform 
those Chiefs that, consistently with the principles and 
uniform practice of the British Government, I am per- 
fectly ready to attend to their interests, and to enter into 
negotiations with them upon objects by which they 
may suppose those interests to be affected. But the 
must first withdraw their troops from the position whieh 
they have taken up upon the Nizam’s frontier, and re- 
turn to their usual stations in Hindustan and Berar re- 
spectively; and, on my part, I will withdraw the Com- 
pany’s troops to their usual stations.’ 
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He also made Lieutenant-Colonel Close, the Resi- 
dent at Poonah, aware of his plans. He acquainted 
the Governor of Bombay likewise with the extent of 
the powers intrasted to him, and with the steps he had 
taken in consequence; and pointed out the nature of 
the information with which it was desirable he should 
be furnished from that Government; in order to enable 
him to guide the military operations that might become 
necessary in Guzerat, and in the territories of the 
Guickwur, one of the allies of the Company. After 
having stated to the Governor of Bombay the terms of 
his instructions to Colonel Collins, he thus concludes 
his despatch: 


‘In case they should refuse to adopt these measures, 
I have requested Lieutenant-Colonel Collins to quit 
Scindiah’s camp; and it is my intention to commence 
hostilities against that Chief without loss of time. I 
will make you acquainted with the result of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Collins’s conference with Dowlut Rao Scin- 
diah upon this subject; and I beg leave to recommend 
that you should give orderc to the commanding officer 
in the territories of the Guickwar, to be prepared to 
attack Baroach without loss of time.’ 


He wrote to Colonel Stevenson likewise on the same 
day, informing him of the state of things, and giving 
him the following military instruction. 

‘If you should receive notice from Colonel Collins 
that he has withdrawn from Neindiah’s camp, you will 
be so kind as immediately to take up a positionas near 
to the Adjuntee ghaut, which leads into the Nizam’s 
territories, as the conveniences of water and forage will 
seaeye From this grass you will watch with vigi- 

ance the designs and movements of Dowlut Rao Scin- 

diah and the Rajah of Berar. If you should find that 
those chiefs attempt to ascend that, or any other ghaut, 
you will fall upon them immediately, before they shall 
have time to deploy their forces above the ghaut. 

‘I do not however propose that your troops should 
descend the ghaut, but only that they should attack 
that part of the enemy which shall ascend, before the 
remainder can come to their assistance. It is possible 
that they may leave the Adjuntee ghaut, and endeavour 
to penetrate by the Casserbarry ghaut, towards Aurange- 
bad. You will, in that case, move towards the latter, 
and place yourself in such manner as to attack them 
with advantage if they attempt to pass there. 

‘My object is to avoid, if possible, that your troops 
should be engaged with the whole of Scindiah’s in- 
fantry, with his guns, before my operations to the 
southward of the Godavery shall be so far advanced as 
to enable me to reinforce you. Your efforts to prevent 
Scindiah from penetrating by some one of the passages 
may not be successful; and, indeed, it is probable that 
they must finally fail: but the delay of a few days is all 
I require, and that I conceive must be gained.’ 


We need scarcely remark,—for the observation will 
doubtless have already occurred more than once to our 
readers,—that in whatever situation General Wel- 
lesley was placed—whether it limited or exterided his 
public funetions—he at once accommodated himself to 
it. No branch’ of public business was so minute as 
to appear to him unworthy of receiving his closest 
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attention; and no affairs were of such magnitude, or so | could be offensive to, or hurt the feelings of any indi- 
complicated, as to occasion to him the smallest delay | vidual. 








or embarrassment in the management of them. But 
although General Wellesley was thus prompt in his 
preparations for war, and resolute in compelling Scin- 


their intentions, we find him scrupulous to a nicety in 
avoiding to give the smallest ground for offence, even 
in matters of mere etiquette. In a letter to Colonel 
Collins on the 29th of July, we read as follows,— 


‘I have received a letter from Colonel Stevenson, | 
from: which I observe, that, having had occasion to | 7 aor 
: k . ~. | attack as as I shall learn that Col 
write a letter to Gopal Bhow, to desire that Chief to | as hee cael eitins has 


withdraw from the Nizam’s territories, he made use of 
an expression which is not commonly used to a person 
of that description, which appears to have offended 
“— Bhow. 

‘It is very certain that that Chief ought not to have 
entered the Nizam’s territories, and that if he had not 
retired from them, and beyond Colonel Stevenson’s 
reach, that officer would have shown him that the Bri- 
tish army was capable of protecting the territories of an 
ally of the British Government. 

‘However, I cannot approve of the expression inad- 
vertently used in Colonel Stevenson’s letter, and I have 
desired that officer to take an opportunity of writing to 
Gopal Bhow to explain it. 

‘It is probable that this expression may be made a 
subject of complaint in Scindiah’s durbar, and I men- 
tion the circumstance in order that you may inform the 
ministers of!the steps which have been taken in con- 
sequence of it.’ 

Nor is the judicious and delicate manner in which 
he suggests to Colonel Stevenson, on the same day, 
the line of conduct to be adopted by him on this occa- 
sion, less worthy of notice. 


‘Camp, 29th July, 1803. 


‘My pear Coronet, 
‘I have received your letter of the 26th. The ex- 
nese inadvertently used in your letter to Gopal 


how was unfortunate, to a chief of his rank, particu- | 


larly at this moment. By a letter from Colonel Col- 











lins, of the 25th, I observe that there was then the 
fairest prospect of peace; and it would be very unfor- 
tunate if this prospect were to be overturned by a mis- 
take of this kind. Gopal Bhow appears sore about the 
expression, and it is probable he will complain to his | 
sirear of it, and it may become a question of difficulty. | 
‘I wish, therefore, that you would take an opportuni- | 
ty of explaining it: you might tell him that you had 
come unattended by the moonshee who usually writes | 


our letters, and had made use of one whom you found | pl 


in the village of Roora, who inserted in the letter an 
expression which you did not intend to use to a sirdar 
of his rank, in the service of a Chief at peace with the 
British Government. That you had heard that, not- 
withstanding the existence of the peace, he had entered 
the Nizam’s territories with his troops, and that you 
had advanced to defend them; and that if fortunately he 
had not retired from them, your duty would have 
obliged you to adopt measures very disagreeable to 
you; but that you intended to explain that intention to 





him, and by no means to use an expression which 


But the negotiations with Scindiah appearing still 
unlikely to take a favourable turn, General Wellesley 


| wrote thus to the Governor-General,— 
diah and the Rajah of Berar to a speedy avowal of | 


‘Camp at Walkee, 3d July, 1803. 
‘My Lonrp, 
‘I have the honour to enclose the copy of a despatch 
dated the 30th of July, and copies of its enclosures 


| which I received this day from Colonel Collins. 


‘I am at present encamped within six miles of the fort 
of Ahmednauggur, which place I am fully prepared to 


quitted the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 
‘I have the honour,’ &c. 


And on the 6th of August he addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Scindiah himself:— 


‘6th August, 1803. 

‘I have received your letter. [Here the contents are 
recapitulated.] You will recollect that the British 
Government did not threaten to commence hostilities 
against you, but you threatened to commence hostilities 
against the British Government and its allies; and 
when called upon to explain your intentions, you de- 
clared that it was doubtful whether there would be peace 
or war; and, in conformity with your threats, and your 
declared doubts, you assembled a large army in a sta- 
tion contiguous to the Nizam’s frontier. 

‘On this ground I called upon you to withdraw that 
army to its usual stations, if your subsequent pacific 
declarations were sincere; but, instead of complyin 
with this reasonable requisition, you have proposed 
that I should withdraw the troops which are intended to 
defend the territories of the allies against your designs, 


| and that you and the Rajah of Berar should be suffered 


to remain with your troops assembled, in readiness to 
take advantage of their absence. 

‘This proposition is unreasonable and inadmissible, 
and you muststand the consequences of the measures 
which I find myself obliged to adopt, in order to repel 


| your aggressions. 


‘I offered you peace on terms of equality, and hon- 
ourable to all parties; you have chosen war, and are 
responsible for all consequences.’ 

On the same day he wrote to the Governor-Gene- 
ral:— 

‘It has rained violently in this part of the country 
the last three days, and the roads from this place to 
Ahmednuggur are at present impracticable. But if the 
weather should become more favourable in the course 
of the evening or night, and the roads should be tolera- 
bly good in the morning, I propose to move to that 

ace 


’ 
He also wrote to Lieutenant-Colonel Close request- 
ing him to apprize the Peshwah of the state of affairs; 
to call upon his highness to complete the quota of 
troops which he was bound by the treaty of Bassein 
to furnish; and to urge him to adopt every measure 
calculated to forward the success of the operations 
against the common enemy. He communicated to the 
Governor of Madras all of the late transactions at the 
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Court of Seindiah—informed Major-General Camp- 
bell, recently appointed to the command of the reserve 
corps now posted at Moodgul, of the character, power, 
dispositions, views, and connexions of the several 
southern Marhatta chiefs—and transmitted to the 
officer commanding the troops in the territories of the 
Guickwur, the following laconic and peremptory in- 
structions: — 

‘Camp, 6th August, 1803. 
‘Sir, 

‘Upon the receipt of this letter, you will commence 
our operations against Dowlit Rao Scindiah’s fort of 
aroach. 

‘You will not suffer these operations to be interrupted 
or delayed by any negotiation whatever. You will 
send the Governor of Bombay a copy of the report 
bana? oT will transmit tome, of the measures which 
you will have adopted in consequence of this order.’ 

‘I have the honour to be,’ &c. 

We find also, dated on the same day, a memorandum, 
or rather a manifesto, in which General Wellesley 
enumerates briefly the series of events, from the time 
of the Peshwah being driven from his capital; and 
concludes by stating, that—*Under these circumstan- 
ces Major General Wellesley is obliged to commence 
operations against them’ (Scindiah and the Rajah), 
‘in order to secure the interests of the British Govern- 
ment and its allies.’—(Vol. ii. p. 183.) 

Thus, no sooner was General Wellesley furnished 
with authority commensurate with the difficulties of 
the situation in which he was placed, and with the 
extensive and complicated functions arising out of it, 
than he cut at once the Gordian knot of Marhatta in- 
trigue, and brought the questions at issue to the deci- 
sion of the sword. The procrastinating schemes of 
Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar were thus frustrated. 
The danger of Holkar being drawn into their confede- 
racy—the risk of unfavourable or embarrassing changes 
of policy resulting at Hyderbad by the death of the 
old Nizam—the evils threatened by the imbecile and 
capricious conduct of the Peshwah, and the precarious 
neutrality of the southern Marhatta chiefs, were anti- 
cipated; and a door was opened for the commencement 
of military operations before the termination of that 
season of the year, during which General Wellesley 
wis of opinion that they could be carried on most ad- 
vantageously for the British arms. Heavy rains, how- 
ever, rendered the roads for a time impracticable, but 
no sooner had the weather cleared up than he march- 
ed, on the 8th of August, against Ahmednuggur, a 
strong place belonging to Scindiah. In his despatch 
to the Governor-General of the 12th of August, re- 
specting the successful issue of this first operation of 
the war, he says,— 
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refused, as the pettah was held by a body of Arabs, 
who were supported by a battalion of Scindiah’s regu- 
lar infantry, and a body of horse encamped in an open 
space between the pettah and the fort. 

‘I immediately attacked the pettah with the piquets 
of the infantry, reinforced by the flank companies of 
the 78th regiment, under the command of Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Harness; in another place with the 74th regiment 
and Ist battalion of the 8th, under the command of 
Lieut.-Colonel Wallace; and in a third with the flank 
companies of the 74th, and the Ist battalion 3d regi- 
ment, under the command of Captain Vesey. The 
pettah wall was very lofty, and defended by towers, 
and had no rampart; so that, when the troops had as- 
cended to the attack, they had no ground on which they 
could stand; and the Arabs who occupied the towers 
defended their posts with the utmost obstinacy, 

‘At length they were obliged to quit the wall, asd 
fled to the houses, from which they contined a destruc- 
tive fire upon the troops. Scindiah’s regular infaniry 
also atincked our troops after they had entered the 
pettah. In a short time, however, after a brisk asd 
gallant contest, we were completely masters of it; but 
with the loss of some brave officers and soldiers, as 
your Excellency will perceive by the enclosed return,’ 


During the night of the 9th, a battery of four guns 
was planted against the fort. 

‘This opened at daylight on the 10th; and it was so 
advantageously placed, and fired with such effect, as to 
induce the killadar to desire that I should cease firing, 
in order that he might send a person to treat for his 
surrender. In my answer I told him, that] should not 
cease firing till I should have taken the fort, or he 
should have surrendered it; but that I would listen to 
whatever he was desirous to communicate. 

‘Yesterday morning he sent out two vakeels to pro- 

ose to surrender the fort; on condition that he should 
allowed to depart with his garrison, and that he 


should have his private property. 
* » * . 


‘In this manner has this fort fallen into our hands; 
our loss since the 8th has been trifling, which I attri- 
bute much to the spirit with which our attacks on that 
day were carried on.’ 


But the purely military actions in which General 
Wellesley engaged seem to have been those which 
occasioned to him always the smallest share of hesita- 
tion or retardment. The other transactions which he 
had to manage, but which the world is apt to take so 
little into account in forming estimates of military ope- 
rations, or of the merits of military commanders, caused 
to him often much more perplexity and delay; and 
called forth, perhaps in a more remarkable manner, the 
varied talents with which he was endowed. At Bom- 
bay and in Guzerat he appears to have been badly se- 
conded in almost every respect. There seems to have 
been at Bombay a want of knowledge, or a want of 


energy, or a degree of diffidence in the governing 
authorities, which prevented their harmonizing wel! 


BE mae eohens ego ye) tt with his manner of conducting public affairs; and in 
his fort; and, on my arrival in the neighbourhood of the 


Guzerat there was an absence frequently, both of judi- 


Much observ- 





pettah, I offered cowle to the inhabitants. This was | cious conduct and of military talent. 
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ance was requisite with the Nizam, and also with the | collected his army. Owing, however, to some inac- 
Peshwah, whose jealousy was likely to be excited by | curacy in the reports of these natives, General Welles- 
the exclusive occupation by the British—indispensable, | ley found himself considerably nearer to the enemy on 
ander present circumstances—of the fort of Ahmed-| the 23d than it had been calculated that he should be 
nuggur, and its dependencies; and also by General | brought by that day’s march; and he deemed it ad- 
Wellesley’s negotiations to obtain the co-operation of | visable, under all the circumstances of the case, to 
some of the Marhatta chiefs; but particularly that of | prefer the bold measure of immediately attacking, with 
Amrat Rao, brother to the Peshwah, with whom that his own corps singly, to that of waiting for the project- 
prince had long lived in a state of extreme enmity, and ed co-operation, on the following day, of the troops 
to whom he obstinately and vindictively refused to be | under Colonel Stevenson. The memorable battle of 
reconciled. We find the following observations on | Assye was the result of this determination, General 
this subject, in a letter of the 18th August:— | Wellesley directed his attack against the extreme left 

‘His highness has no ground on which he can found of the enemy, where the main body of their infantry 
aa objection to this agreement, excepting one sought was posted, and almost all their guns. ‘The Joss sus- 
for in his own implacable resentinents. I can never | tained by the British was consequently severe, but the 
admit these as rational grounds, either for the adoption, | mode of attack chosen rendered the success complete. 


o! for the rejection of any political measure. The bene- , . i 
fis or the evils which the public interest will derive or | Above one hundred pieces of the enemy’s artillery were 








suffer from such a measure are alone what must decide | 


whether it is to be adopted or rejected.’ 

Difficulties, also, more immediately affecting the 
military movements, were not wanting, in consequence 
of the delays and obstructions met with by the convoys 
on their way to the army, and the great losses which 
were sustained in the means of transport. But, not- 
withstanding so many embarrassing circumstances, 
the elasticity of mind, the good judgment, and the 
energy natural to General Wellesley, appear conspicu- 


captured, and the strength and spirit of Scindiah’s in- 
| fantry completely broken. An excellent account of 
this important battle, as also of the events which im- 
mediately preceded and followed it, is contained in a 
letter addressed by General Wellesley to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro, on the Ist of November, 1803. We 
regret that our space does not admit of its insertion, 
,as well on account of the candonr with which it is 
, Written, and the fulness of the information it gives, as 
|in consideration of the evidence it affords of the high 


ously in the following brief passage of a letter written | place which Colonel Munro justly held in the esteem 
on the 17th of August:—*We must get the upper hand, and friendship of the writer. 
and if once we have that, we shall keep it with ease,, We shall here insert two short passages relating to 
and shall certainly succeed. But if we begin by a\ proceedings in Guzerat. The first is well deserving 
long defensive warfare, and go looking after convoys | the attention of every military man holding any com- 
which are scattered over the face of the earth, and do | mand whatsoever: aid we are glad to put forward the 
not attack briskly, we shall soon be in distress.’ | precepts it contains under such high authority. Ina 
Seindiah and the Rajah of Berar having drawn Co- | letter of the 16th of September to Colonel Murray, 
lonel Stevenson’s attention a little more to the east-| then commanding the forces in Guzerat, General Wel- 
ward with a part of their force, ascended the Adjuntee- | lesley expresses himself as follows:—‘These courts- 
ghant on the 24th of August, with all their cavalry. martial are distressing indeed at present. I wrote you 
They were prevented from advancing to the southward, | a long letter upon the subject the other day, and I shall 
however, by the judiciously combined movements of | not repeat now what I said then. We must endeavour 
the two corps, under General Wellesley and Colonel ‘to stop these trifling disputes, and turn the attention of 
Stevenson, who were etill acting separately; as it was | the officers of the army to public matters, rather than 
necessary for the former to keep in such a situation as to their private concerns. It occurs to me that there 
might cover the arrival of the convoys coming to him is much party in the army in your quarter: this mast 
from the river Kistna, and likewise to guard against | be putan end to. And there is only one mode of effect- 
Holkar’s retarn into the Peshwah’s territories; he |ing this, and that is for the Commanding Officer to 
being reported to be on his march to co-operate with | be of no side excepting that of the public; to employ 
Secindiah and the Rajah. The last of the convoys hav- | indiscriminately those who can best serve the public, 
ing joined on the 18th of September, General Welles- be they who they may, or in whatever service. The 
ley moved forward on the 20th, towards the enemy, consequence will be that the service will go on; all 
whose force had been now increased by the junction of | parties will join in forwarding it, and in respecting him; 
three considerable bodies of infantry, and a very nu- | there will be an end to their petty disputes about trifles; 
merous train of artillery. The two British corps being | and the Commanding Officer will be at the head of an 
near each other on the 21st, a plan was concerted for | army instead of a party.’ 
making a joint attack on the 24th, in the position} ‘The other passage we have alluded to is contained 


where the native scouts reported that the enemy had ‘in a letter, of the same date, addressed to Major Mal- 
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colm, then at Bombay. It will show the high value 


placed by General Wellesley upon keeping faith in all 
transactions whatever. ‘I think that Major Walker’s 
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secure your baggage, and move out of yourcamp. You 
will find them in the common disorder of march; they 
will not have time to form, which, being but half dis- 

ciplined troops, is necessary for them. At all events, 


attempt to seize Futty Sing Guickwar, without paying | you will have the advantage of making the attack on 


the promised ransom, is likely to cause an irruption 
into the Attavesy by Kully Khan and the other black- 
guards who are hanging about the ghauts. I do not 
approve of this attempt. ‘The money ought certainly 
to be first paid. If we lose our character for trath and 


good faith, we shall have but little to stand upon in| 


this country.’ 

The following extract from a letter to Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close, dated on the 8th of October, shows the 
state of military operations at that period, and how 
much they were hampered by the wretched condition 


of the allies, which hindered General Wellesley from | 


bringing the war to a conclusion, immediately after his 
victory at Assye:— 
‘My pear Coroner, 


‘Scindiah and the Rajah of Berar have made one or 
two long stretches to the southward, and it is said in- 


tend to pass througi the Casserbarry ghaut. They | 
have with them the greater part of their horse, some in- | 


fantry and guns, but how much of the latter I cannot 
tell. 

‘Our allies are deplorably weak on every point; and 
as we depend for our supplies on the security of the 
countries south of the Godavery, it will not answer 
even to risk that security by throwing my whole force 


forward in an offensive operation against Burhampoor | 


and Asseéerghur; | therefore propose to return to the 
southward myself, and to send Colonel Stevenson for- 
ward upon the Taptee. 

‘If our allies were in any degree of strength, a move- 
ment of our whole force upon Asseerghur, and then upon 
Gawilghur and Nagpoor, would put an end to the war; 
but under the present circumstances I must be satisfied 
with something less brilliant.’ 

Thus the two British corps were again placed at a 
A letter, writ- 
ten in this state of things to Colonel Stevenson, on 
the 12th of October, is well worthy of attention; and 
we must find room for a part of it, because it clearly 
shows that, even at this period the Duke of Welling- 
ton had not only all the quickness, decision, energy, 
and boldness, which are such indispensable requisites 
upon the field of battle; but that he was endowed also 
in a high degree with that general knowledge of his 


considerable distance from each other. 


profession, which is only to be found when experience 
and reflection have been engrafted upon a natural ge- 
nius for the art of war. 


‘Supposing that you determine to have a brush with 
them, I recommend what follows to your consideration. 
Do not attack their position, because they always take 
up such as are confoundedly strong and difficult of ac- 
cess; for which the banks of the numerous rivers and 
nullahs afford them every facility. Do not remain in 
your own position; however strong it may bé, or how- 
ever well you may have extrenched it; but when you 
shall hear that they are on their marclr to attack you, 
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| 


ground which they will not have chosen for the battle; 
a part of their troops only will be engaged; and it is 
possible that you will gain an easy victory. Indeed, 


| according to this mode, you might choose the field of 


battle yourself some days before, and might meet them 
| upon that very ground. 

‘There is another mode of avoiding an action, which 
| is, to keep constantly in motion; but unless you come 
| towards me, that would not answer. For my part, [ 
am of opinion, that after the beating they received on 
the 23d of September, they are not likely to stand for 
|a second; and they will all retire with precipitation. 
But the natives of this country are rashness personified; 
and I acknowledge that I should not like to see again 
; such a loss as I sustained on the 23d September, even 
|if attended by such a gain. Therefore, I suggest to 
you what occurs to me on the subject of the different 
modes either of bringing on, or declining the action 
| which it is possible, although by no means probable, 
| that they intend to fight. I shall march the moment 
I hear that they have moved to the northward.’ 


| 


We have already, alluded, in an early part of this 
| article, to that principle of giving a decided preference 
‘to merit, by which General Wellesley was guided ia 
liis selection of persons to fill public situations. We 
| find this principle frequently enforced; and an instance 
presents itself, in a passage which we shall quote from 
a letter, addressed to Lieutenant-Colonel Close, the 
Resident at Poonah:— 


‘In exercising the power given to me by Government, 

in regard to the subsidiary force at Poonah, I shall con- 
sider it a duty, and it certainly is my inclination, to se- 
lect those oflicers for the situations which are to be filled 
who may be agreeable to you. ‘The geatleman you 
; now have recommended to me is qne for whom I have 
| a respect, and in whose advancement and welfare Lam 
materially interested; as he has been frequently recom- 
mended to me in the strongest terms by his relation 
General Mackenzie, a very eld friend of mine. 

‘But both you and I, my dear Colonel, must attend 

to claims of a superior nature to those brought forward, 

| either in consequence of our private feelings of friend- 
iship or of recommendation. Of this nature are the 
| claims founded upon service.’ 


| But General Wellesley not only patronized merit, 


and called it forth by encouragement, jointly for his 
own advantage and that of the public; he also honoured 
and protected it when it had ceased to be available for 
either. We take the following striking proof froma 
letter to the Secretary of the Goverament at Bombay, 
dated 13th October, 1803:— 


‘I have had the honour of receiving your letter of the 
ith instant, enclosing extracts of a letter from the Mili- 
tary Board, upon which the Honourable the Governor 
in Council has desired to have my sentiments, 

‘In answer to the second and third paragraphs of the 
letter from the Military Board, [ ara concerned to inform 
you that Captain Mackay, the officer alluded to, was 
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killed in the action of the 23d of September. It was un- 
fortunate that I was not at first apprized of the precise 
objections to Captain Mackay’s accounts; because | 
could, by the return of post, have transmitted the decla- 
ration on honour required from him by the regulations 
of the Bombay government. 

‘All I can now say on the subject is, that as far as it 
is possible for one man to answer for another, I will 
answer for Captain Mackay, that the money laid out on 
account of the Government of Bombay was honestly and 
fairly laid out for the public service, and that Captain 
Mackay derived from it no benefit whatever.’ 

And to the same effect, he thus expresses himself, in 
another letter regarding this officer, also written to the 
Secretary of the Bombay Government:— 


‘I have also to acknowledge the receipt from Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Coleman of a letter from the Government 
of Bombay on the 29th of August, with various deposi- 
tions of deserted bullock drivers, against Captain 
Mackay, taken by the Superintendent of Police at 
Bombay. 

‘Untortunately for the service, the gentleman against 
whom these accusations have been made was killed at 
the battle of Assye, otherwise I should not now be 
obliged to write his defence. This officer was noto- 
riously the most humane and gentle towards the na- 
tives of any I have yet seen in this army; indeed, this 
virtue was carried to an excess in his character, that 
might almost be termed a fault. 

*At my particular desire, and contrary to his own in- 
clinations, he took charge of that part of the Bombay 
bullock establishment which was to serve with the 
troops under my command; and as it was by no means 
in order, two thousand ont of three thousand bullocks 
being entirely unfit for service, it was necessary to in- 
troduce some regulations to provide for the food and 
care of the cattle. "Chis Captain Mackay certainly did, 
but neither harshly nor suddenly; and, for having done 


his duty in this instance, those who have deserted this | 


service have been allowed to libel and defame his cha- 
racter, through the medium of the police; and by going 
through the covernment, these libels are 
placed upon record. 
*As the officer is killed, his 
tirely cleared from the stigma recorded respecting it, on 
the authority of the lowest and vilest men in society, 
But I ean safely say, that as far as Tecan answer for an- 
other man, these depositions do not contain one word 
of truth, excepting that the deponents deserted from the 
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Those persons will be best able to appreciate duly 
the value of the protection which we here see afforded 
to the memory of an honourable man, who have had 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the harass- 
ing treatment experienced sometimes by men of un- 
blemished character, through a rigid and vexatious ap- 
plication of minute regulations, devised as guards 
against knavery, but which knavery often finds means 


to elude:— 


Sometimes, in these letters, a few impatient expres- 


sious break out—but this happens very rarely—only in 
those to very intimate friends—written under strong 
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character cannot be en- | 


, or disappointments affecting 
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| the public service; and there is no trace of irritated feel- 
| ings making a lasting impression to the injary of any 
individual, or of their being ever allowed to interfere 
with affairs of importance. The following extract is 
from a letter to Major Malcolm, dated on the 11th of 
November, 1803:— 


‘My pear Matcoum, 

‘I fear that Mr. Duncan is but little acquainted with 
my principles or opinions, or he would not think that 
I had altered my mind respecting the arrangement in 
Guzerat. 

‘Colonel Murray’s revenue arrangements are really 
ridiculous, and show that he has entered into a labo- 
rious investigation of a subject which ought not to have 
occupied his attention for a moment. I repeated my 
opinion to Colonel Murray upon this subject, in a letter 
which I wrote to him on the 23d of last month, an ex- 
tract of which I sent to Mr. Duncan; and I wrote to him 
two letters upon the subject last week. 

‘I see now that Colonel Murray has involved himself 
in a dispute with the Paymaster and Military Auditor- 
General at Bombay, There are two parties throughout 
the Bombay establishment; and these are, the civil and 
military services; and the latter are divided into two 
parties, those in the King’s and those in the Company’s 
service. The disputes of these parties are the sole busi- 
ness of every man under the Government of Bombay; 
and they are maintained by the system of encourage- 
ment given to correspondence, and the perpetual refer- 
ences to individuals by Government. In short, I see 
clearly that nothing can sueceed with those people as it 
ought; and I wish to God that i had nothing to do with 
them. 

*The Dhar man ought to be encouraged; and if he 
should be of any service to us, or even if he decidedly 
| keeps away from Scindiah, a stipulation shall be made 
in his favour, that he shall receive no injary from 
| Scindiah for his conduct during the war. But we must 
be cautious in all our proceedings with these fellows, 
otherwise we shall be burdened with the defence of a 
pack of rascals of inferior rank, but of the same de- 
scription with their Highnesses the Nizam and the 
Peshwah. ; 

‘I particularly requested that seven lacks of rupees 
in Bengal mohurs might be sent to Bornbay for my use, 
as long ago as during the siege of Ahmednuggur, to 
|which request I have received no answer. Then the 

Governor-General writes the most positive orders to 
| spend money to draw off sirdars and horse; to pay Am- 
rut Rao; to entertain 5000 horse under the modified 
| treaty of Bassein; to take Meer Khan into the service 
| of the Company and the Nizam: and on the other hand 
|he sends no money, and orders the Government of 
| Bombay not to make a loan, and the Government of 

Madras to have an enlarged investment: these orders 
| are not consistent, but who can alter them?’ 





We add another passage from the same letter, con- 
| firming the last part of the observation we have made 


| above:—— 


‘l had a conference last night with Jeswunt Rao 
Goorparah, from which i rather augur well. 
* * * * . * 
* > m + * 


lic has brought no credentials, except a slip of 
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paper to Appah Dessaye, upon which subject I have 
not been very strict hitherto, as in fact I have none 
myself from the Peshwah and the Nizam. But I fore- 
see a variety of inconveniences from going any farther 
without seeing them. In fact, I believe he has them: 
he admitted the necessity of producing them last night, 
and I told him 1 expected to see them as soon as an 
hirearrah should return; and that I should not speak to 
him for a moment upon the subject, if he were not a 
man of high rank, of whose deceiving me I could en- 
tertain no suspicion, and whom Scindiah would not 
dare to disavow.” 

In a letter of the 11th of November, General Wel- 
lesley details to the Governor-General the cireumstan- 
ees connected with the arrival of Jeswant Rao Goor- 
parah in the British camp; and after some observations 
on that person’s want of credentials, and upon the 
tricks practised by the highest ranks even, amongst 
the Marhattas, he states what the conditions were 
which he proposed to demand of Dowlut Rao Scindiah. 
There is a playful allusion to this despatch in a letter 
of the 13th November to Major Malcolm. ‘I enclose 
despatches which contain all that has been done, and 
all my papers for the peace. ‘That of the 11th, in my 
opinion, ought not to go to Mr. Duncan; if it does, I 
shall be burned in effigy at Bombay. However, | 
leave it to you and Colonel Close to do as you please 
on that subject. Send the despatch or not as you 
like.’ And then, referring to the informality of Jeswunt 
Rao Goorparah’s proceedings on the part of Scindiah, 
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the horus east, towards his own territories; and Gene- 
ral Wellesley ditectod his march, with a view to place 
himself in immediate conftexinn with Colonel Steven- 
son, whom he had instructed to undeuake the siege of 
the strong fortress of Gawilghu:,in Berar. mm. tate 
corps joined on the 29th, and upon the same day they 
attacked the enemy on the plains of Argaum, nea 


Parterly, and obtained a complete victory. Here, 
again, we may observe the chances of war. In a letter 


to Major Shawe of the 2nd December, General Welles- 
ley say3,— 


‘Nothing could have been more fortunate than my 
return to the northward. I just arrived in time. Colo- 
nel Stevenson was not delayed for me more than one 
day; and it is acurious circumstance, that, after having 
been so long separated, and such a distance between 
us, we should have joined at a moment so critical.’ 


And in the same letter he states, 


‘If we had had daylight an hour more, not a man 
would have escaped. We should have had that time, 
if my native infantry had not been panic-strauck, and 
got into confusion when the cannonade commenced. 
What do you think of nearly three, entire battalions, 
who behaved so admirably in the battle of Assye, bein 
broke and running off, when the cannonade commence 
at Argaum, which was not to be compared to that at 
Assye! Luckily, 1 happened to be at no great dis- 
tance from them, and | was able to rally them and re- 
establish the battle. If I had not been there, lam con- 





vinced we should have lost the day. But as it was, 


he says,—*You may well suppose that I shall soon | $0 much time elapsed before I could form them again, 


put a stop to this go*between style of going on through 
Appah Dessaye.’ 

Colonel Stevenson had taken possession of the city 
of Burhampoor on the 16th, and compelled the sur- 
render, on the 2!st of October, of the fort of Asseerghur, 
both belonging to Scindiah, and the only two places 
which had remained to him in the Deccan. The fol- 
lowing account of military operations is from a letter 
from General Wellesley to Major Shawe:— 


‘Since the battle of Assye, I have been like a man 
who fights with one hand and defends himself with the 
other. With Colonel Stevenson’s corps I have acted 
offensively, and have taken Asseerghur; and with my 
own, I have covered his operations, and defended the 
territories of the Nizam and the Peshwah. 

* * * * 

‘I moved up the ghaut as soon as Colonel Stevenson 
got possession of Asscerghur; andI think that, ina day 
or two, I shall return Ragojee Bhoonslah, who has 
passed through to the Southward. At all events, I am 
in time to prevent him doing any mischief. 

‘I think that we are in great style to be able to act 
on the offensive at all in this quarter; but itis only done 
by the celerity of our movements, and by acting on the 
offensive or defensive with either corps, according to 
their situation, and that of the enemy.’ 


Towards the end of November, as the Rajah of 
Berar found himself too closely followed to be able to 








effect any thing in the Nizam’s country, he moved to 


that we had not daylight enough for every thing that 
we should certainly have performed. 

‘The troops were under arms, and I was on horse- 
back, from six in the morning until twelve at night.’ 


The capture of Gawilghur, a very arduous enterprise, 
on account both of the strength of the fortress itself, 
and the difficult nature of the surrounding country, 
followed the victory of Argaum. These successes, 
as Gencral Wellesley had foreseen and predicted, 
speedily led:to peace. He concluded a treaty with 
the Raj:h of Berar on the 17th of December, and with 
Scindiah on the 30th of the same month. These trea- 
ties, and the communications relating to them, afford 
evidences of General Wellesley’s abilities, not less 
conclusive than are to be found in the military arrange- 
ments, movements, and actions by which they were 
produced. We must refer our readers, however, to the 
documents themselves, for the subject is of such a na- 
ture as not to admit of a satisfactory view being given 
by partial extracts; and a train of reasoning, which, 
taken as a whole, appears perfectly clear and convine- 
ing, might have a ditlcrent aspeet, in detached portions, 
however carefully these might be selected. We shall 
observe, however, that General Wellesley’s conduct as 
a negotiator, as well in treaties embracing extensive 
and permanent national interests, as in the adjustment, 
of matters of a minor description between petty states, 
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is characterized, at all times, by enlarged v#’WS-— 
liberal sentiments—attachment to jnetive, mods ration, 
candour, and frankness—and a desire © obviate the 
possible existence ef any doubt with youpest to the ue 
object of ** Lransactiou, ¢ r of any ambiguity in any of 
ime expressie#> made use of. 

rae third volume begins with a letter to the Hon. 
Henry Wellesley, containing a summary of the mili- 
tary operations and other transactions from the battle 
of Assye to the termination of the Marhatta war. This 
letter affords another example of concise but clear nar- 
rative; and its contents exhibit, also, in a striking man- 
ner, that union of visrour and diseretion which qualified 
the writer of these despatches, in so eminent a degree, 
for those joint duties of general and negotiator, which 
His vigi- 
lance and foresi¢ht watched eve ry movement of his 


circumstances had re ‘yuire d him to exercise. 


enemies, and penetrated all their designs; whilst his 
activity constantly anticipated and frustrated their ac- 
complishment. His views embraced also at ail times 
the whole range of the extensive countries with which 
the war he was carrying on had connexion. He ob- 
tained security fos one part of his line of communica- 
tion with Mysore by his jadicious conduct towards the 
Southern Marhatta chiefs. He checked the banditti 
who infested another part of it by his possession of the 
fortress of Ahmednoggur; and he protected that part 
of the line which was nearest his army, by keeping 
the enemy in a state of constant apprehension of being 
attacked—thus making amends, by the prudence and 
the energy of his own arrangements, for the total ab- 
sence of both in his very inefficient allies the Nizam 
and the Peshwah. Nor was this inefficiency confined 
altogether to his native allies. To a certain degree it 
seems to have pe rvaded also the Bombay Pre sidency; 
where a want of energy, of unanimity, and of clear and 
comprehensive views, rendered the operations in Geze- 
rat rather a source of anxiety and trouble to General 
Wellesley, than a means of useful co-operation in ad- 
vancing the successes, and hastening the termination 
of the war. We shall conclude these remarks by the 
following extract from the letter which has suggested 
them. After speaking of the victory of Argaum, and 
the siege of Gawilghur, which immediately followed 
it, General Wellesley says—during the seige, the 
negotiations for peace were going on briskly, partieu- 
larly with the Rajah of Berar’s vakeel, who had arrived 
in camp on the day after the battle of Argaum. I con- 
cluded a treaty of peace with him, of which I enclose 
you a copy, on the 16th of December, and signed it on 
the following morning, previous to roy march towards 


Nagpoor, in order to keep alive the impressions under 
which it was evident that it had been concluded. 

‘I halted after making three marches towards Nag- 
poor; as I found that the Rajah would ratify the treaty, 
and I saw that if | marched forward I should destroy 





| his government entirely. 


| o » 
| the 23d of December.’ 
} 


| 
| 


S INDIAN DESPATCHES. 


I received the ratification on 


We have here an exomple of persevering energy 
which cannot be diverted either by obstacles or by 


lartifices from the ultimate object of its legitimate par- 
ie. * : : . 
| suit; but which gives place at once to moderation when 


| And we see a military commander, flushed with vic- 


the attainment of that object has been fully secured. 


| tory, and proceeding in a career of assured success, 
| suddenly suspending his operations, because he is sen- 


sible how many evils must result from the destruction 
of the whole machinery of government in the dominions 
The moderation and the wisdom 
which here show themselves may be advantageously 


of his adversary. 


contrasted with the ambition and rashness of Napo- 
|leon’s policy towards Spain. He appears not to have 
foreseen, as General Wellesley did, that, to dissolve 
all the habitual restraints of government, however im- 
perfect in their nature, and however weakly administer- 
led, is a dangerous experiment for even military power, 
| the most gigantic, to undertake, 

In a letter to Major Shawe (vol. iii. p. 98,) and in 
several of his other letters, General Wellesley argues 
with great force against the system of allowing the 
native Governments, in alliance with the East India 
| Company, to fall into a state of too helpless depen- 
‘dence; and points out very ably the evils which would 
result, not merely to these Governments themselves, 

land to their subjects, but also to the British interests, 
| from such a line of policy. He shows that greater ap- 
|prehension is to be entertained from the spread of 
| wretchedness, anarchy, and turbulence, consequent 
}upon bad government, than from any organized foree 


which the native princes might keep up for the purpose 
of maintaining their authority on ordinary occasions 
We have no intention, 
however, to offer at present any opinions of our own 
upon this, or indeed upon any other question of policy 
raised in any part of the work before us; and we ad- 


within their own territories. 


vert to such matters merely to make our readers aware 
of the variety and the importance of the topics which 
occur in it; lest those who have not looked into it 
should commit the great mistake of supposing, that it 
can be attractive and instructive only to military men. 

The following extract from a letter to Lieutenant- 
General Stuart, who held the chief command of the 
troops serving in the Madras Presidency, does equal 
honour to the writer and to the officer to whom it is ad- 
dressed:— 

In the course of the operations intrusted to me, I 
certainly jad difficulties to encounter which are in- 
separable from all military service in this country, 
but I enjoyed an advantage which but few have had 
in a similar situation. I served under the imme- 
diate orders of an officer, who was fully aware of the 
nature of the operations to be performed; and wha, after 
considering all that was to be done, gave me his full 
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confidence and support, in carrying into execution the 
measures which the exigency of the service might 
require. 

‘Under these circumstances I was enabled to under- 
take every thing with confidence; and if I failed, I was 
certain it would be considered with indulgence. 

‘I declare that I cannot reflect upon the events of the 
last year without feeling for you the strongest senti- 
ments of gratitude, respect, and attachment; and to 
have received these marks of approbation has given me 
more real satisfaction, than all that I have received from 
other quarters.’ 


But that which is, perhaps, most worthy of remark, 
because it affords the most irrefragable evidence of 
great ability, combined with extraordinary diligence, 
is the intimate knowledge of which General Wellesley 


appears promptly to have possessed himself with re- | 
spect to every branch of public business which he had | 


to deal with. Nor is the direct practical application 
which he constantly made of that knowledge, with a 
view to the advantage of the public service, less de- 
serving of notice, or less worthy of admiration. Va- 
rious examples, in proof of the above remarks, are to 
be found in different parts of the work. His minute 
acquaintance also with matters of detail, appears in a 
letter to the Secretary of Government at Bornbay, on 
the formation of a corps of cavalry to be raised in that 
Government. There are two or three letters to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Wallace, which are also very deserving 
of notice. This officer is mentioned in the following 
terms, in a letter to Lieutenant-Colonel Close: —‘I pro- 
pose to appoint Colonel Wallace tocommand the sub- 
sidiary foree, to whom, I understand from Malcolm, 
you have no objection. 
honourable gentleman, but he is little accustomed to 
transact political business. I shall therefore endeavour 
to place about him those officers who can be useful to 
him, but of course in doing this I must in some degree 
consult his own inclinations.’ F 

The grounds of this appointment are highly credita- 
ble both to General Wellesley and to Colonel Wallace; 


and equally so to the former are the pains he takes, by | 


his instructions and suggestions conveyed in several 
different letters, to aid this ‘brave soldier and honoura- 
ble gentleman’ to acquit himself successfully in the 
appointment which had been conferred upon him. One 
of these letters we must refer to particularly (vol. iii. 
p- 456), because it appears to us to be a perfect model 
of a despatch intendéd to convey an accurate knowledge 
of an important military operation; and to afford, at 
the same time, useful professional instruction to the 
officer to whom it was addressed. The latter object 
was obviously the main one for which it was written. 
The letter we allude to is much too long to be inserted 
entire; and besides, the assistance of a map is abso- 
lately requisite to make it perfectly understood, and 
fully appreciated. ‘The subject is the operations car- 
ried on by the detached corps under Colonel Monson, 


He is a brave soldier and an | 


‘in the war with Holkar, in Hindostan, in the summer 
,of 1804. The letter begins by some communications, 
conveyed in the most friendly and kind terms, respect- 
ing arrangements connected with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wallace’s own command; and it then passes on to its 
main object as follows:—*You will have heard reports 
of poor Monson’s reverses, but as I am on the spot, 
you will be glad to hear the truth from me; and as they 
give some important military lessons to us all, Ido not 
regard the trouble of writing them to you.’ The general 
nature of the country which was the theatre of opera- 
| tions—the particular features necessary to be more 
| minutely known—the local position, and also the ex- 
isting, and the previous political connexions, of the 
adjoining native states—the composition of the eppo- 
site forees—and the regular succession of events; to- 
| gether with all other circumstances necessary to con- 
|vey acomplete and distinct view of the subject, are 
| detailed with admirable simplicity, clearness, and pre- 
cision. General Wellesley then takes a calm profes- 
| sional review of the transactions he has narrated, in 
| order to examine into the causes of the reverses which 
‘had been experienced. And he concludes by pointing 
out the important lessons to be derived from the whole 
of this military operation; taking particular care, in 
doing so, to throw out several hints, which, without 
the appearance of direct advice, or dictation, might be 
| greatly beneficial to his friend, and, at the same time, 
|to the public service, in the event of the war being 
| directed towards the quarter where Colonel Wallace 
commanded. 

Besides the merit which this letter possesses in re- 
ference to the circumstances under which it was writ- 
ten, it may be of essential service at all times to two 
classes of persons in particular. First, to practical 
| soldiers, to whom it will convey most valuable in- 
| structions in their profession. And secondly, to mili- 
‘tary historians, who may learn from it how to describe 
| the events of war; and also the theatre on which they 
For unless 

these two objects be fully attended to, military history 
ean be of but very little value to any one. 

| But we must hasten to conclude our observations 
upon that portion of the work before us, which we 
| have set apart for this article. ‘To some of our readers, 
it may perhaps appear, that we have already dwelt 
too long upon it. We shal] find an excuse, however, 
jif any excuse be indeed reqnired of us, in the high 
degree of interest which attaches to Lord Wellington’s 
services in the East. These transactions took place 
in a distant part of the world, at a time when, in 
Britain, public attention was almost wholly absorbed 
by events, of still greater magnitude, occurring nearer 
home, and having a yetcloser and more vital connexion 
\with the wellbeing of the state. The affairs of India, 
therefore, were then almost wholly overlooked, and 


take place, in a clear and useful manner. 
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when recalled to our notice now they seem to have | 
Bat, be- 


much of the gloss of novelty upon them. 
sides these considerations, the events themselves have 
gained a real increase of importance, and have acquired 
a peculiar attractiveness, by carrying us back to the 
first dawn of those great qualities which we have been 
accustomed to in their meridian 
brightness, and which will reflect for ever so much 
lustre upon our country. These qualities appear, also, 
to have a deeper impression of sterling value, and to 
be invested with a higher character of excellence, 
when we find that the greatest even of the after 
achievements of the Duke of Wellington have been 
but the fulfilment of the promise afforded by the com- 
We learn, likewise, from 


admire so much 


mencement of his career. 
these volumes what an admirable school India afforded, 
at the time alluded to, for the developement and for 
the application of superior talents. For it was con- 
vulsed internally in every part, by intrigue and by 
war; and the British interests there were also formida- 
bly threatened from without, both by sea and land. 
But an enlightened statesman presided, fortunately, 
over the councils of our Eastern empire, by whom 
wisdom and energy were diffused throughout every 
department of public affairs. And under these auspices, 
and in the midst of these trials it was, that a mili- 
tary leader was happily brought forward—to gain in 
early life experience in all the functions connected 
with high command—to acquire that just confidence 
in his own abilities, which is at once the result and 
the pledge of success—and to be thus prepared for the 
greater risk that yet awaited him, of vindicating the 


insulted, and almost lost independence of Europe, and | 


establishing the claim of the arms of his country to 
the highest place of hononr and of fame in the annals 
of a war, the most portentous and the most eventful 
that has ever occurred. 


From the London Review. 


Par M. Armand 
1838, 


1. Le Prine Napoleon a Strasbourg. 
Laity, ex-Lieutenant d’Artillerie. 
(Suppressed.) 


2. Considérations sur la Suisse. 


Paris, 


Par Louis-Napoléon 


Bonaparte. Lausanne, 1833. 
3, Procées de [ Insurrection Militaire du 30 Octobre, 
1836, jugée par la cour d'assises du Bas-Rhin. 


Strasbourg, 1836. 
1. Manuel d’Artilleric. 
Suisse, 1835. 


Par Louis-Napoléon Bona- 


parte. 


The dead return to life. Bonapartism is abroad. 
We know not exactly whether Louis-Philippe be so 
great a king as the journals in his pay assure us; but 
certain we are that he is ‘i potent necromancer. All 


PRINCE NAPOLEON 





LOUIS BONAPARTE: 


|those old formulas which the popular sovereignty, 
during its fleeting existence in 1830, had swallowed 
‘up, now reappear. All the spectres which the tocsin 
of July had chased away are once more flitting to and 
fro, as if they had never been under ground. It is a 
wondrous phantasmagoria—a Dance of Death, such as 
Holbein himself might haveenvied. ‘They come from 
east, west, and north: Prague sends her spectres of the 
aged; Goritz or Kirchberg its spectre-children; Aren- 
enberg its spectre-youths. ‘They show themselves by 
daylight—now here, now there—first one, then another 
—making giddy the magician who has conjured them 
up. They leap at one bound from America to Switzer- 
land, from Massa to La Vendée: they exchange 
glances from the towers of Notre-Dame and the spire 
of Strasburg. By night they haunt the royal couch, 
| and dec’aim in the sleeper’s ear that scene of ‘Richard 
the Third’ — 
“Let me sit heavy on thy soul to-morrow,” &e, 


“The dead ride fast,” says the song: if, therefore, 
we would examine any one of these apparitions, we 
must seize it on the wing. We hasten, then, to say 
something of Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte, one illustri- 
ous among the departed, at present living in London, 
and who, from his chateau of Arenenberg, has recently 
been making his Majesty Louis-Philippe so dreadfully 
afraid. When we say “illustrious among the depart- 
ed,’’ we are considering Louis-Napoléon merely as the 
representative of Bonapartism. 

Bonapartism is dead—gone, we believe, for ever: 
but among all the dead and dying of 1830, who, thanks 
to Louis-Philippe, are striving hagd to revive, this is 
incontestably the one most deserving our attention. 
The Imperial banner of Napoleon, it must be owned, 
makes a glorious and magnificent shroud. Bonaparte 
is now but a name—yet a mighty name, not to be ut- 
tered without emotion. That name calls up a hundred 
victories; and the remembrance of those hundred vic- 
tories it was that two thousand French soldiers hailed 
at Strasburg on the 30th of October, 1836, with spon- 
taneous acclaim—without previous concert—when 
Napoléon-Louis cast his name before them in the guise 
of a proclamation. At the sound of that name, synony- 
mous with glory—at the sight of the eagle expanding 

his wings before them as on the 20th of March—they 
| fancied they were going to recommence the tour of the 
| world, and to write once more upon the posts by every 
road side, “France, reine du monde continental euro- 
| péen.” Shame and inaction in the most sacred of 
causes, are now the portion of that French army, so 
eager for glory as often to have sacrified liberty in its 
parsuit: now that this army has neither glory nor 
liberty, how should it do otherwise than start at sight 
of the eagle surmounting the banner of the great man’s 
nephew? 
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Amongst all the pretenders, too, we must admit that ; birth was saluted by the cannon of the Grand Army 
Napoléon-Louis is the one who, to our certain know-| along the whole of its line. ‘The divorce from José- 
ledge, combines the greatest number of the personal | phine was not yet so much as thought of; and his name 
qualities calculated to win over any man who should | was the first inscribed in the register which was to 
not have devoted himself in heartfelt worship to some- | regulate the right of succession in the Imperial family; 
thing greater than all names, greater than all men—| it was after his that the name of the King of Rome 
that is, to a principle. He is evidently a man of} wasentered. He was not baptized until the 4th of No- 
courage and capacity. Far different from the men of| vember, 1810, when the ceremony was performed at 
that Bourbon race, whether of the elder or the younger | Fontainebleau by Cardinal Fesch, the Emperor stand- 
branch, so arriérés, so incorrigible, he has learned | ing godfather, and the Empress Maria-Louisa godmo- 
something in his exile. He unites in himself, so far | ther. The same day the Emperor and Empress held 
a3 it is possible, the modern ideas of liberty with the | over the baptismal fout the son of Marshal Lannes, the 
ambition for hereditary power. Before he turned his very same Duke of Montebello who, as Louis-Philippe’s 
thoughts to France, he thought of connecting his name | ambassador to Switzerland, after having, in 1836, 
with the struggles of the national cause of Italy, and | persecuted, as eagerly as his father pursued the enemy 
of the Polish insurrection; and we feel ourselves war-| on the field of battle, a handful of unarmed refugees, 
ranted, while retracing his past conduct, in giving to| has just now completed his mission by driving his 
the mana mention which, perhaps, we should not have | baptismal brother from the chateau wherein his mother 
yielded tothe pretender. Besides, the Strasburg affair | has expired. Napoleon-Louis, as well as his brother, 
has been generally treated in a slight and imperfect | was an object of particular attachment on the part of 
manner, which is sufficiently belied by the recent ter-| the Emperor, his uncle, which was not weakened by 
rors of Louis-Philippe. Laity’s pamphlet, which has | the birth of the King of Rome. At the return from 
been so eagerly suppressed, and which is now lying | Elba he stood beside Napoleon during the holding of 
before us, possesses, we think, some importance in this | the Champ-de-Mai, and was presented to the deputa- 
respect. tions from the people and the army. ‘These solemn 

Charles-Louis-Napoléon Bonaparte,* third son of) scenes must have deeply impressed his infant mind, 
Louis-Napoléon, brother to the Emperor, and King of | and his affection for France have sprung up rapidly 
Holland, and of Hortense Eugénie, daughter of the | under the caresses of the Emperor. When the latter 
Empress Joséphine, was born at Paris on the 20th of | embraced him for the last time, at Malmaison, young 
April, 1808, a year rendered memorable by the Spanish | Napoleon-Louis, then but seven years old, showed 
insurrection, the first protest of nationality against the | very strong feeling; he wanted to follow his uncle; he 
absorbing centralization system of Napoleon. His | cried out, weeping, that he would go and fire off the 
}eannon; and his mother Hertense had much ado to 
| pacify him.* 





a 
5 


* The Emperor had determined that the eldest of his 
family should always be called Napoléon. Charles-| ag , , 4 : 
Louis-Napoléon is now, according to the provisions of | Meanwhile his exile commenced. Its first period 
the senatus-consuitum of the 28th floréal, year xii (1804), | elapsed at Augsburg, where he pursued, under the di- 


the eldest son of the Imperial family. Of his two elder | rection of M. Lebas, son of the member of the Con- 
brothers one died at the age of five years, in 1807, | . f : ; : 
at the Hague; the other, who had been Grand Duke of | vention of that name, the classical studies which he 
Berg, diedat Forli, in the Papal States, March 17, 1831.) had begun at Paris under M. Hage, the well-known 
*nce it i since the latter period he signs himself | . , : > 
Nepots > - fece ince the latter period he signs | Hellenist. ‘There, too, he acquired a familiar know- 
“The people,” says the plebis-scitum of the year xii,| ledge of German, From thence he accompanied his 
“wills that the Imperial dignity be hereditary “7 the | mother into Switzerland, to the canton of Thurgau; and 
descendants direct, natural, lawful, and adopted, of | hile a “ei tages ; . 
Napoléon Bonaparte, and in the descendants direct, | there, while completing his education by attending 
naiural, and lawful, of Joseph Bonaparte, and of Louis| courses of natural philosophy and chemistry, he was 
Bonaparte.” On this ground it is that Napoléon-Louis | enabled to follow his 
now rests his claim, King Joseph having had no male hi If to milit : ai coal } h tl 
: Se ary science: ‘ ¢ " 

issue. The male part of the Bonaparte tamily consists, | ®!™Se't 0 Miltary science; res getag through the ex 
at present, of the following members:— | ercises of the Baden regiment in garrison at Constance, 


m ‘ oe. = i . ‘ . ‘ 
Brothers of the Emperor. — Nephews of the Emperor. | and afterwards study engineering and artillery at the 


personal inclination by applying 


y 1 7, ¢ ! — . . - 
Joseph-Napoleon, No maie child. ;camp of Thun, under General Dufour, formerly a co- 
( Charles-Lucien. | , “s : ; : 
ae ! Louis. j lonel in the Grand Army, the same who, being as sin- 
ucien, i : AT, - : 
\ Pierre-Napoléon. cere a patriot as he is a skilful officer, contributed so 


| Antoine-Lucien. 


Lowis-Napoléon Charles-Lonis-Napoléon much, during the late difficulties, to the spirited de- 
{ Jeroie-Napeoléon, son of Miss | monstrations in western Switzerland. Among those 
> " . 

: | _ Paterson, _,,. | brave and honest mountaineers, who need only the de- 

Jerome-Napoleon , Jerome-Napoléon, son of Ca-! ; : : Z ie 
{| therine of Wurtemberg | Struction of the compact of Ilo, a good federal con- 

1 Frede : a ; 
Prederu:, t Biegiaphic des Lloinmes du Jour 
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stitution, and two or three enterprises against them 
such as this last of Louis-Philippe, to become in na- | 
tional feeling what their forefathers were, he could not. 
but contract something of their instinctive frankness | 
and love of freedom. At all events he contracted their 
many personal habits; and we find him, according to| 
one of his letters to Hortense, of September 2, 1830, 
“engaged in military reconnoitring in the mountains, 
walking ten or twelve leagues a day, with his knap-| 
sack at his back, aud sleeping under a tent, at the foot 
of a glacier. It was there, amid those excursions, 
and while his brother was devoting himself to manu- 
facturing speculations, that he was surprised by the 
of that magnificent deception which it is eusto- 





99% 


news 
mary to call “the Revolution of July. 

Their young spirits were aroused: they, like many 
others, thought they saw, in the July Revolution, the 
national sovereignty casting off all the chains in which 
foreign invasion and compliant legitimacy had bound 
it—a victorious protest against the treaties of 1815. 
They saw France effacing at one stroke fifteen years 
of Bourbon usurpation, and recommencing the days of 
her orci gree No more banished men! no more 
ostracism! Could the nephews of him who had erect- 
ed the great - olumna be proscribed even there where 
the national Nlag reascended to its summit! Their en- 
thusiasm was raised to the highest pitch; nor did the 
accession of the Duke of Orleans extinguish it. In 
1829, as their mother Hortense informs us, Louis-Phi- 
lippe had repeatedly said that, should he ever come to 
the throne, his first care would be tocall back the Em- 
peror’s family to their country. Besides, if the prin- | 
ciple of the Revolution was really to be followed up, 
war, they thought, was unavoidable, and France would 
Napoléon-Louis wrote | 





have need of all her children. 
a letter to the King of the French, asking permission | 
to serve in the French army as a common soldier. 
With what a smile—half Mephistophelian, half shop- 
keeping—must Louis-Philippe, the most business-like 
of men, have received this burst of youthful enthusi- 
The King of the French 


asm and simple confidence! 


answered the application by a fresh act of banishment. 
At that moment, perhaps, it was, that an ambitious 
thought arose in the mind of the young proserit. He 


might say to himself, “Since it is written that France 
shall have a master, why should he be that master, and 
not /?”’ 
When the 
diver 
plying new enthusiasm, and a new call for activity. 
his mother, in the be- 
as in Italy when the 


T, 


Italian movement occurred, it afforded a 


sion to the chagrin of N ipoléon-Louis, by Sup- 
with 
1, he w 


Papal States; and, along 


Having left Switzerland, 


ginning of the year 183 


movement broke out in th 


with his brother, he threw himself into it. ‘They as- 
eT rR Llort en Lia I'ra mens Extraits ce 
s Mc wl ined . i ar Clie-hield s 


PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTE: 


sisted in organizing the line of defence, from Foligno 





to Civita Castellana, They would have done -more, 
if the efforts of their relatives on one hand, and on the 
other, the apprehensions which their name excited in 
the men whom the ill-fortune of Italy had placed at 
the head of the liberal movement, and who were soli- 
citous to afford no pretext for dissatisfaction to the fo- 
| reign powers, had not paralysed their zeal. Though 
repulsed in all their offers by the provisional govern- 
ment,—thwarted and requested to retire, by the war 
minister, General Armandi,—they did not forsake the 
cause, but remained, the one until his death at Forli, 
the other until the capitulation of Ancona, in the ranks 
of those Italian youth, who deserved other leaders and 
better success. 

At Ancona, Napoléon-Louis began to be in real dan- 
ger. All had eagerly striven to remove him from the 
ranks of the insurrection, so long as it was living and 
threatening; and, when the insurrection was suppressed, 
all united in rendering his situation difficult. ‘Tuscany 
notified to Hortense that he would not be received into 
its territory: the Austrian minister declared that he 
should no longer be suffered to reside in Switzerland: 
King Jeréme and Cardinal Fesch wrote from Rome, 
that should the Austrians lay hold of him, he was lost: 


}an Austrian flotilla, the same which, in contempt of 


all law, captured and seized seventy Italians, and Ge- 
neral Zucchi (still confined, notwithstanding the fa- 
mous amnesty, in an Hungarian fortress), was cruising 
in the Adriatic: and all this came upon the poor mother 
while in the palazzo at Ancona, where she was keep- 
ing her sick son concealed, two rooms only separated 


her from the Austrian Commander-in-Chief, to whom 


she had been obliged to give up some of the apart- 
ments. In these circumstances, she took a resolve 
worthy of Napoleon himself; and determined to save 
her remaining son by means of that very France, which, 
on pain of death, the members of the family were for- 
bidden to enter. Ina state of trepidation which she 
has simply and affectingly described, she travelled 
across the Italian Peninsula to Genoa; and from thence, 
by means of a passport furnished her by an English- 


_man, she boldly entered France, arrived at Paris, drove 


to the Hétel de Hollande, and wrote with her own hand 
to inform Louis-Philippe of her arrival, on the very day 
that M. Sebastiana, that finished statesman and diplo- 
natist, of insight so unerring into the course of affairs, 
announced 7 ively, in full council, that she had just 
landed at Malta. 

Within our limited space, we can enter into no de- 
tail of the conversation which took place between Hor- 
Besides, there is nothing 
Any one at 


tense and Louis-Philippe. 
in it that could now strike by its novelty. 

\! acquainted with Louis-Philippe’s real character, can 
well divine that he talked obligingly—made empty ot- 
—spoke of his old schoolmaster reminiscences, and 
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his concern at being made a king—assured her that in | tary situation; but, in pursuance of our object, which 


a short time there would have ceased to be any exiles; 
and then, that one fine day, while Napoléon-Louis was 


ill, he sent M. d’Houdetot to tell his’ mother that she | 


must depart. She departed accordingly. On the 5th | 
of May, the two exiles were still at Paris, and saw the 
people cast wreaths of flowers at the foot of the Co-| 
lumn; on the 8th they were in London;* and a short 
time afterwards they set out again for Switzerland. 

No sooner had the prince arrived there, than he re- 
ceived an invitation from General Kniazewiez and | 
Count Plater, Envoys from Warsaw, to repair to Po- 
land. “A young Bonaparte,” they told him, in an ad- | 
dress of August 28th, 1831, “appearing on our shores, 
with the tri-coloured flag in his hand, would produce 
a moral effect of incalculable importance.”” The news 
of the fall of Warsaw stopped him on the very point 
of departure. 

It was in Switzerland, in 1832, 33, and 25, that he 
published his ‘Réveries Politiques,’ his *Considera- 
tions Politiques et Militaires sur Ja Suisse,’ and his 
‘Manuel d’Artillerie.? We are not acquainted with 
the first of these works, which contains the draft of a 
constitution for France; we shall merely give, by way | 
of note, an extract from the acte d’aceusation contained 
in the ‘Procés de l’Insurrection.’ This we give, be- 
cause, though the whole is mixed up,as usual in such 
documents, with exaggeration and falsehood, it still | 
bears some resemblance to the ideas and turn of thought 
of Napoléon-Louis.| The ‘Manuel d'Artillerie,’ a | 
complete production, of considerable bulk, with litho- 
graphic illustrations; has been very favourably spoken | 
of by competent judges, amongst which opinions, ac- 
cording to the ‘Biographie des Hommes du Jour,’ must 
be included that of General Pelet, in the “Spectateur 
Neither can we dwell at length upon the 


b- 


| 
} 
| 


Militaire.’ 
‘Considérations sur la Suisse, which pamphlet o 
tained for its author an honourable mention in the Hel- | 
vetic Diet, and the citizenship of that republic. It 
contains very sound views as to the necessity of a fede- 
ral reorganization of Switzerland, and as to her mili- 


* We had almost forgotten to mention, that before his 
departure, Napoléon-Louis wrote another letter to the 
King, claiming his rights as a French citizen, permis- 
sion to serve in the army, and the credit of having of- 
fered to fight in Italy for the cause of national indepen- 
dence. ‘To this letter no answer was returned. 

+ “The ‘Réveries’ contains the notion that France can 
be regenerated only by men of the blood of Napoléon, 
and that to them alone it could belong, to reconcile the 
demands of republican ideas with those of the warlike 
spirit. The constitution is democratic; several of its 
provisions are somewhat St. Simonian in their charac- 
ter: at the same time it expresses, in its first article, that 
the republic sha!] have an emperor; and in its last arti- 
cle, as if to obviaie misunderstanding as to the aeccepta- 
tion of the term, it provides that the Imperial guard shall 
be re-established .... Some sabre blades, seized at Stras- 
burg before the affair of the 30th of October, have upon 
them the eagle and the words Gard. impe) tale.’ 


"> 
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is to make known the ideas of a man who may be 
destined at a future time to play some part in public 
affairs, we will, before proceeding to speak of the 
Strasburg affair, extract from his estimate of the con- 


| duet of the Emperor Napoléon:*— 


“The Act of Mediation brought to Switzerland, to- 
gether with the pacification of her internal troubles, 
other great advantages. It secured the sovereignty of the 
people; it abolished all precedence of one district over 


| another; there were no longer any subjec/s in Switzer- 
,* > 4 . 
| land—all were e7tizens...... But why had the Emperor 


left the central government so devoid of strength? 
Because he would not leave it in the power of Switzer- 
land to obstruct his projects: he desired that she should 
be happy, but, for a season, impotent; and besides, his 


| conduct towards this country is consonant to that which 
| he adopted towards every other. Everywhere he set up 


governments of transition only, between the old ideas 
and the new. Everywhere two distinct elements are 
observable in what he establishesl—a provisional basis, 
with an aspect of stability,—a provisional basis, because 
he felt that Europe sought regeneration,—an outside of 
stability, to mislead his enemies as to his grand designs, 
and avoid the charge of aspiring to universal empire. 
To this end alone it was that he crowned his republican 
laurels with an Imperial diadem; to this end only that 
he set his brothers upon thrones; not for the sake of 


| distributing sceptres among the members of his family, 


but that they might form, in the several! countries, the 
pillars of a new edifice. He made them kings, that the 
world might believe in the stability of their institution, 
and not aceuse him of ambition. He elevated his 
brothers, because in their persons alone was the idea of 
a change reconcileable with the appearance of being not 
subject to removal,—because they alone could, though 
kings, remain submissive to his will,—because they 
alone could find solace for the loss of a kingdom in be- 
coming French princes again. But, it will be asked, 
when was this provisional state of things to terminate? 
On the conclusion of peace with Russia, and the over- 
throw of the English (7?) system. Had he remained the 
victor, the duchy of Warsaw would have given place 


| to the nationality of Poland, the kingdom of Westphalia 


to the nationality of Germany, and the Italian viceroyalty 
to the nationality of Italy. In France, a liberal regime 
would have taken the place of the dictatorial system; 
and everywhere, stability, liberty, independence, would 
have been seen, in lieu of imperfect nationality and 
transitory institutions.” 


The attempt made by Napoléon-Louis at Strasburg, 
in October, 1836, has been too often treated as a 


* What strikes us the most in this extract, as in all else 
that Napoleon-Louvis has done or written, is the necessity 
which is felt of grounding pretensions to power upon the 
ulterior intentions of those who are to be invested with 
it,—the avowed presentiment of an inevitable new order 
of things, to which all present order is but a transition,— 
the acknowledgment, more or Jess direct and candid, 
that the founcation of that new order will be the national 
will, the people. It is to the popular vote that Napoléon- 
Louis appeals ; it is universal sutirage that the legitimists 
of the ‘Gazette de France’ are preaching, to create sym- 
yathy in their behalf. Isthere not, in allthis, a compulsory 
homage to « principle, the triumph of which is felt to be 
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desperate enterprise, arash and hot-headed proceeding, 
sprung from a moment of excitement, baseless, and 
devoid of calculation as to the chances of success. 
The French government, though coutradicting itself all 
the while by the extreme importance which it attaches 
to each movement of its enemy, could not but exert it- 
self to destroy the idea that a Bonapartist party existed 
in the army; for itis to the opinion that the army would 
defend the present order of things against all assailants 
that the inactivity of its adversaries is owing. To this 
opinion Laity’s pamphlet gives a deadly blow; and 
therein lies the secret of his persecution by the govern- 
ment. 

The appearance of Napoléon-Louis at Strasburg 
was not the result of a daring momentary inspiration; 
it was the fruit of two or three years’ preparatory labour, 
and of a conviction that the season for action had reach- 
ed its maturity. Since 1833 Napoleon-Louis had been 
feeling his way. In 4833 Lafayette himself, deeply 
repenting his work of 1830, but too feeble to apply the 
remedy, advised him to seize the first opportunity of 
presenting himself in France. Since the death of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, many persons had visited him for 
the purpose of inducing him to get up a conspiracy. 
“The prince,” says M. Laity, “constantly rejected 
such expedients; his sole plan consisted in having, in 
every party, some individuals acquainted with his pa- 
triotic views and his conciliatory spirit, and in each re- 
giment one or more officers, his thorough knowledge of 
whose character and opinions made him sufficiently se- 
cure of their devotion to his cause. This organization, 
so different from a vulgar conspiracy, was completed as 
early as 1835. He then had all that he could desire as 
elements of strength; he had nothing more to do but 
make choice of an occasion, and secure the concurrence 
of the different parties. —(p. 17.) .... It was then that 
certain men, who, by their station in society, their pre- 


LOUIS BONAPARTE: 


public, with stability superadded; and, at the same time, 
the national dignity, the internal order and prosperity 
of the Empire, without its conquests: she might even 
covet, in addition, the foreign alliances of the Restora- 
tion: but what is there in the present government that 
she can desire? My design is, to come with a — 
banner—the most popular, the most glorious of all,— 
to offer a rallying-point to all that is generous and na- 
tional in every party,—to restore to France her dignity 
without a general war, her liberty without license, her 
stability without despotism: and to arrive at such a re- 
sult, what must we dot We must derive from the 
masses all our strength and all our right; for the 
masses are on the side of reason and justice.”"—pp. 21, 
oo 

The Colonel acquiesced, and promised him his co- 
operation. From that time, then, Strasbarg, a patri- 
otic city, hostile to the government, with its national 
guard dissolved, with about a hundred pieces of can- 
non, ten or twelve millions of franes in its coffers, and 
eight or ten thousand troops, whom there were hopes 
of engaging in his cause, was fixed on, in the mind of 
Napoléon-Louis, as the point at which to commence 
the execution of his enterprise. This point being set- 
tled, he resolved, before actually proceeding in the af- 
fair, to make one last experiment, evincing much of 
that boldness which forms one-third at least of the ele- 
ments of all signal success: this was, to go in person 
and sound the opinion of the army. 
“One evening, after one of those brilliant fétes com- 
mon to a place of such fashionable resort, he mounted 
his horse, in company with a friend, and traversed ina 
few hours the distance between Baden and the French 
frontier. .... He entered Strasburg just after night- 
fall. There, ina spacious apartment, one of the Prince’s 
friends had assembled together, on some pretence or 


other, twenty-five officers belonging to various descrip- 
tions of force, and whose honour could be relied on, al- 





vious conduct, and their general character, deserved his 
entire confidence, wrote to him, depicting the precari- 
ous situation of France, and calling upon him to hold | 
himself in readiness. .... In July, 1836, the prince 
went to Baden .... that he might be nearer to France, 
and once more judge for himself as to the state of opi- 
nion there. During his stay at that place .... he was 
visited by a great many inhabitants and officers from 
the towns in Alsace and Lorraine, all expressing to him 
sentiments calculated powerfully to strengthen his con- 
viction. .... Among the officers whom he saw at Ba- 
den was Colonel Vaudrey, of the 4th regiment, com- 
manding ad inferim all the artillery at Strasburg.” — 
(pp. 18, 19.) 

To this officer he spoke in detail of his views re- 
specting the internal condition of France. 





‘France,’ said he, amongst other things, “is demo- | 
cratic, but not republican. By demoeracy I mean the 
government of an individual by the will of all; by re- 
public 1 mean the government of a number, in obedience | 
to a certain system. France desires to have national | 
institutions as representatives of her rights, and some | 
man or some family to represent her interests; that is, | 
she desires to have the popular institutions of the Re- | 


though they were not bound by any engagement. On 
a sudden, it was anrounced to them that Prince Napo- 
leon was at Strasburg, and was about to present him- 
self before them. They all received the intelligence 
with transport; and, in a few moments, the Prince was 
in the midst of them. The officers all respectfully ga- 
thered round him; a solemn silence was preserved, more 
eloquent than any protestations of devotion; and when 
the Prince had overcome his first emotion, he delivered 
himself in these terms:—‘Gentlemen, it is with full 
confidence that the Emperor's nephew entrusts himself 
to your honour: he comes before you to learn your sen- 
timents and opinions from your own lips. If the army 
be yet mindful of its great destinies—if it feel for the 
miseries of our country—then I bear a name which may 
be useful to you: it is plebeian, like our glory of the 
past; it is glorious, like the people. The great man, 
indeed, is no more; but the cause remains the same: the 
eagle, that sacred symbol, renowned by a hundred bat- 
tles, represents, as in 1815, the disregarded rights of 
the people, and the national glory. Exile, gentlemen, 


has heaped upon me many cares and sorrows; but, as 
I am not acting from motives of personal ambition, tell 
we whether | am mistaken as to the sentiments of the 
army; and, if requisite, | will resign myself to living on 
a lureign soil aud awaiting better times.’ *No,’ replied 
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the officers, ‘you shall not languish in exile; we our-| thinking they should be called upon to try the Stras- 
selves will restore you to your country; all our sympa- | burg culprits, wrote to the King in rejection of such an 
thies had long been with you; we, like yourself, re | office. And at Strasburg itself a plot had been laid, in 
weary of the inactivily in which our youth is left; we are} which a part of the garrison were concerned, for res- 
ashamed of the part which the army is made to play.’ *’— | cuing the accused from the rigour of the law, in case of 
pp- 23, 24. their condemnation.’’—p, 39. 


He quitted them and retarned-to Switzerland: but, We believe in the truth of these facts, which M. Laity 
at the end of August, 1836, a Doctrinaire ministry be- affirms to be authentic. 
ing once more set over the country, the irritation which | ‘The embarkation of Napoléon-Louis for the United 
M. Thiers’s blockade against Switzerland occasioned States, his return to Switzerland at the time of his 
among the populations on the frontier, combined with | mother’s illness, the late transactions between France 
other considerations to make him judge the moment and Switzerland which have compelled him once more 
favourable for acting, and accordingly the time of ac-| to remove from the latter country, are all matters of 
tion was fixed for October following. notoriety, and throw no further light upon the charac- 

It is no part of our task to follow M. Laity through | ter of the young Bonaparte. They have, however, in- 
the details of the attempt made on the 30th of that creased his importance; they have converted a noble 
month. The manner in which Napoléon-Louis pre-| exile into a real pretender, surrounded by a halo of per- 
sented himself to the 4th regiment of artillery; the en- | secution, and strong in the ill-disguised terrors of the 
thusiasm which his short harangue produced among | proscribing government. They have created a general 





the soldiers; the accession, equally spontaneous and 
nearly as complete, of the 46th infantry and the pon- 


| 


belief in the power of an individual, whom Lonis-Phi- 
lippe, by treating him in 1836 on the same footing as 


tooneers; the trick made use of to keep back the 3d ar-| he did the Duchess of Berry, had already recognised 
tillery, which had begun to waver,” by asseverating that | as a member of a dynasty, fallen indeed but still un- 


it was not the Emperor’s nephew, but an impostor, a 
nephew of Colonel Vaudrey, that was endeavouring 
to mislead the soldiers; all concur to prove, in contra- 
diction to the assertions of the government, that if the 
Strasburg movement failed, it was owing only to small 
unforeseen circumstances—to those fatal accidents 
which will sometimes defeat the strongest probabili- 
ties of success,—and not at all to the fidelity of the 
troops to King Louis-Philippe. The arrest of Napo- 
léon-Louis, who was pounced upon, as it were, in the 
midst of a tumult which had arisen, determined the is- 
sue of the business. The particulars must be read in 
M. Laity’s account. It is more important that we 
should state that which completes the pieture of the 





state of opinion upon which the hopes of Napoléon- 
Louis are grounded, and explains that liberation of his 
person which has been ascribed to Louis-Philippe’s 
magnanimity. 


“When the catastrophe of the Strasburg affair be- 
came known at Paris, as many as eighty general and 
superior officers met together, and bound themselves to 

rotest against the Prince’s being brought to trial. 
[hey commissioned an influential deputy to present the 
protest in their names, thinking that the government 
would pause before it proceeded to provoke their dis- 
satisfaction. ... On the other hand, several of the peers, 


* “To avoid belying the accounts published by autho- 
rity, to the effect that the 4th artillery had alone taken 
yart in the movement, and that the attempts upon the 3d 
Nad failed, it was thought better to connive at the ofiences 
of the guilty individuals. ‘Thus it was, that two officers 
of the 3d artillery, who had taken flight, were quietly 
cashiered without any proceedings being taken against 
them. On the same principle, several other officers were 
put on half-pay, pod great care was taken ae 





names should not appear in the discussions.”—p. 37 


destroyed, and capable of being revived. And this, 
we suppose, is a stroke of profound policy. 

For our own part, as we have not a pilfered crown 
to defend, and are, consequently, not possessed by 
blind terror, we do not believe in the future destinies 
of the Napoléon dynasty. In our opinion, as we have 
already declared at the outset of this notice, Bonapart- 
ism is no more: it passed away with the completion of 
that task of fusion and equalization which was Napo- 
léon’s great work, both in France and in Europe. At 
this day France has nothing to expect from Bonapart- 
ism, and Europe would have everything to fear. In 
speaking of Europe and of France, we must be under- 
stood to speak of the people of each country, not the 
government; for to the people, in the last resort, be- 
longs at this day the decision of all important ques- 
tions. Were it only a question of dynasty between 
Louis-Philippe and Napoléon-Louis, we should per- 
haps judge differently; but there is for the considera- 
tion of both, and standing between them, another thing 
—the uation; and the nation, we believe, will not make 
a revolution for the sake of re-establishing the Empire 
upon the ruins of Louis-Philippe’s royalty—a revolu- 
tion of the palace merely. She will perhaps for a long 
time to come remain quiet, though suffering—working 
out for herself a common, social, and political creed, of 
which she is now in want. But when she shall one 
day lift up again her degraded head, it will net be for 
the expulsion of a man, but of a principle, that of a 
financial and trading aristocracy, represented by the 
spurious kingship of the Orleans branch; it will not be 
for the sake of enjoying for a moment, as is promised 
her by Napoleon-Louis, the liberty of choice to relin- 
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quish it again: it will be to organize through national | 
institutions a continuous exercise of her liberty and so-' 


vereignty, so secured as not again to be lost by any 


mistake she may commit as to an individual or a dy- 
' 


nasty: in short, it will 


which have cruelly disappointed her, but to try a new 


one, the straggle for which, indeed, she has already 


gone through, but has never yet realized its peaceable 
enjoyment. 


We believe Nap yf n-Lo 


uis deceives himself when 
he thinks of effecting a revolutionin France by means 
of th , 


“revolution is no longer 


army. In Franee especially, a Pretorian 
There, for the 


subordinate to 


practicable. 
last twenty years, the army has been 


the nation; and a movemer the arimy, in 


t begun by 
the name of any individual whatsoever, would excite 
suspicions and apprehensions of anothertyranny. The 
army, indeed, is now most thoroughly discontented; it 
has reason to be so; it is consequently open to the re- 
ception of Bonapartism, regarding it as synonymous 
with warfare and activity,—just as it would be open 
to republicanism, if republicanism could offer it the like 
chances of influence and distinction; but the nation is 
not Bonapartism, except towards him who erected the 
grand column. In 1830, that is, in presence of the na- 
tion, Bonapartism did not even venture to show its 
face. 
organization, its mouth-pieces in the public press, this 
The which 
voured to establish died of inanition, not from the ef- 


Since then every political tendency has had its 


one alone excepted. it endea- 


journals 


, 
) 


fect of seventy prosecutions, like the “Tribune,” nor by | 


the September laws, but simply for want of readers 
Even in 1836, though M. Laity strives to affirm the 
contrary, the people of Strasburg regarded the move- 


ment with coldness, and the population of the sur- 
rounding country received the news of it with perfect 
indifference. Bonapartism at this day, like many other 
things, lives upon opposition. Napoléon-Louis might 
have succeeded at Strasbura; he may yet cain over a 
few regiments, and be successful at some other point; 
but the insurrection cannot grow to a revolation; 
and all the efforts of Bonapartism wil! end in nothing | 
beyond ruining Louis-Philippe, by undermining the 
fidelity of his army, to the ultimate advantage of ano- 
ther principle. Js no futar 


career, then, ¢ pen to this 


young man, possessed, as he has shown himself to be, 
ofa vie Is no 


career a worthy one, it may be asked in return, but the 


rous Intellect and a noble disposition? 


pursuit of supreme power? Here we gladly avail our- 
{ ! 


selves of the words of Carri 1, who, by dint of re flec- 


tion, and by a thorough knowledge of the spirit of his 
time, had conquered in himself an original tendency 
decidedly Bonapartist, and who resisted the overtures 
of Napolcon-Louis’s emissaries:—“If this young 
man,”’ said he, “can comprehend the new interests of 


Franee,—if he can forwet his title of Tperial legiti- 





be, not to repeat experiments | 


LOUIS BONAPARTE. 











macy, to remember only the sovereignty of the people, 
then, and only then, he may be destined to play a dis- 
tinguished part.’** J. M. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


Memoirs of the Life, Works, and Correspondence of Sir 


Villiam Temple. By the Right Hon. Thomas 
Peregrine Courtenay. 2 vols. 8vo. London: 1836, 


Mr. Courtenay has long been well known to politi- 
cians as an industrious and useful official man, and as 
He 


has been one of the most moderate, and, at the same 


an upright and consistent member of Parliament. 


time, one of the least pliant members of the Conserva- 
tive party. His conduct has, on some questions, been 
30 Whiggish, that both those who applauded and those 
who condemned it have questioned his claim to be con- 
sidered as a Tory. But his Toryism, such as it is, he 
has held fast through all changes of fortune and fashion; 


and he has at last retired from public life; leaving be- 


| 


+ It may be curious to compare together the conduct 
of three distinguished men of our time, as regards the 
them by Louis N 

\i. de Chateaubriand wrote him the f 
dated Lucerne, September 7th, 1832:— 


“Pyinee,—I have read with attention the pamphlet 


overtures made vleon 





llowing letter, 





which you were so kind as to put into my hands; and 
have set down in writing, as you desired me, some re- 
flecitions naturally arising from your own, and which I 
had already submitted to vour consideration. 





“You know, Prince, that my young King is in Scot- 
land; and that, while he lives, I can deem no other to be 
sovereign of France. But should God, in his inscrata- 
ble designs, have rejected the race of St. Louis—should 
our country cancel an election which she Aas not sanc- 
tiexed,—and should her manners be found to render it 
impossible for her to become a republic,—then, Prince, 
there is no bame better harmonizing with the glory of 


France than your own 
“T shall retain a deep remembrance of your hospitality, 
and of the generous reception given me by the Duchess 
of St. Leu. I beg you to present to her the homage of 
my respectfal gratitude, 
“Tam, Prince, with high regard, 
“Your very humble and very obedient servant, 
“CHATEAUBRIAND.” 
With respect to Lafayette, it seems that his adhesion 
to the views of Louis Napoléon stood in need of fewer 
reservations. In 1833 he sent the Prince word that he 
much desired an interview with him. A meeting was 





accordingly appointed. Lafayette received the young 
pretender with greatcordiality. He declared to him that 
he bitterly repented—as well he might—of awahat he had 
helped to do in July. Te strongly recommended Napo- 


léun-Louis to seize the first favourable opportunity of re- 
turning to Franee; for, said he, this government cannot 
?_ and your name is the only one that is popular. In 
ine, he promised to give him every assistance in his pow- 
er, when the time should have arrived. 

Carrel, on being applied to by one of Napoléon-Louis’s 
friends, professed himself a thorough and disinterested 
republican. Heexpressed a favourable opinion of the 
capacity and disposition of the author of the ‘Manuel 
d'Artillerie,’ but declined any participation in his pro- 
ects regarding France.— See Laity’s pamphlet, p. 18. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SIR WILLIAM TEMPLE. Isl 


hind him, to the best of our belief, no personal enemy, 


| We are tempted to make some remarks on another 


and carrying with him the respect and good-will of passage, which seems to be the peroration of a speech 


many who strongly dissent from his opinions. 

This book, the fruit of Mr. Courtenay’s leisure, is 
introduced by a preface, in which he informs us, that 
the assistance furnished to him from various quarters 
‘has taught him the superiority of literature to politics 
for developing the kindlier feelings, and conducing to 
an agreeable life.’ We are truly glad that Mr. Courte- 
nay is so well satisfied with his new employment, and 
we heartily congratulate him on having been driven by 
events to make an exchange which, advantageous as it 
is, few people make while they can avoid it. He has 
little reason, in our opinion, to envy any of those who 
are still engaged in a pursuit, from which, at most, 
they can only expect that, by relinquishing liberal 
studies and social pleasures,—by passing nights with- 
out sleep, and summers without one glimpse of the 


beanty of nature,—they may attain that laborious, that 


invidious, that closely watched slavery which is mocked 
with the name of Power. 

The volumes before us are fairly entitled to the 
praise of diligence, care, good sense, and impartiality; 
and these qualities are suflicient to make a book valu- 
able, but not quite sufficient to make it readable. Mr. 
Courtenay has not safliciently studied the arts of selec- 


tion and coinpression. The information with which | 


he furnishes us must still, we apprehend, be considered 
as so much raw material. To manufacturers it will be 
highly useful, but it is not yet in such a form that it 
can be enjoyed by the idle consumer. To drop meta- 
phor, we are afraid that this work will be less accepta- 
ble to those who read for the sake of reading, than to 
those who read in-order to write. 

We cannot help adding, thongh we are extremely 
unwilling to quarrel with Mr. Courtenay about politics, 


intended to have been spoken against the Reform bill: 
but we forbear. 

We doubt whether it will be found that the memory 
of Sir William Temple owes much to Mr, Courtenay’s 
researches. ‘Temple is one of those men whom the 
world has agreed to praise highly without knowing 
much about them, and who are therefore more likely 


to lose than to gain by aclose examination, Yet heis , 


not without fair pretensions to the most honourable 
place among the statesmen of his time. A few of them 
equalled or surpassed him in talents; but they were 
men of no good repute for honesty, A few may be 
named whose patriotism was purer, nobler, and more 
disinterested than his; but they were men of no emi- 
nent ability. Morally, he was above Shaftesbury; in- 
tellectually, he was above Russell. 

To say of a man that he occupied a high position in 
times of misgovernment, of corruption, of civil and re- 
ligious faction, and that, nevertheless, he contracted no 
great stain, and bore no part in any great crime;—that 
he won the esteem of a profligate Court and of a turbu- 
lent peovple, without being guilty of any disgraceful 
subserviency to either,—seems to be very high praise; 
and all this may with truth be said of ‘Temple. 

Yet Temple is not aman to our taste. A temper not 
naturally good, but under strict command,—a constant 
regard to decorum,—a rare caution in playing that 

mixed game of skill and hazard, human life,—a dispo- 
sition to be content with small and certain winnings 
rather than to go on doubling the stake,—these seem 
to us to be the most remarkable features of his character. 
This sort of moderation, when united, as in him it was, 
| with very considerable abilities, is, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, scarcely to be distinguished from the 


that the book would not be at all the worse if it con-| highest and purest integrity; and yet may be perfectly 


tained fewer snarls against the Whigs of the present | 
day. Not only are these passages out of place, but | 
some of them are intrinsically such that they would | 
become the editor of a third-rate party Newspaper better | 
than a gentleman of Mr. Courtenay’s talents and | 
knowledge. For example, we are told that ‘it is a re- | 
markable circumstance, familiar to those who are ac- 

quainted with history, bat suppressed by the new 

Whigs, that the liberal politicians of the seventeenth | 
century and the greater part of the eighteenth, never 

extended their liberality to the native Irish or the pro- | 
fessors of the ancient religion.’ What schoolboy of | 
fourteen is ignoraut of this remarkable circumstance? | 
What Whig, new or old, was ever such ap idiot as to 
think that it could be suppressed? Really we might | 
as well say that it is a remarkable circumstance, fa- | 
miliar to people well read in history, but carefully | 
suppressed by the Clergy of the Established Church, } 
that in the fifteenth century England was Catholic. 


compatible with laxity of principle, with coldness of 
heart, and with the most intense sel§shness. Temple, 
we fear, had not sufficient warmth and elevation of 
sentiment to deserve the name of a virtuous man. He 
did not betray or oppress his country: nay, he rendered 
considerable services to her; but he risked nothing for 
her. No temptation which either the King or the Op- 
position eould hold out ever induced him to come for- 
ward as the supporter either of arbitrary or of factious 
measures. But he was most careful notto give offence 
by streuuously opposing such measures. He never 
put himself prominently before the public eye, except 
at conjunctures when he was almost certain to gain, 
and could not possibly lose;—at conjunctures when 
the interest of the State, the views of the Court, and 
the passions of the multitude all appeared for an instant 
tocoincide. By judiciously availing himself of several 
of these rare moments he succeeded in establishing a 


| high character for wisdom and patriotism. When the 
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favourable crisis was passed, he never risked the repu- 
tation which he had won. He avoided the great offices 
of State with a caution almost pusillanimous, and con- 
fined himself to quiet and secluded departments of 
public business, in which he could enjoy moderate but 
certain advantages without incurring envy. If the cir- 
cumstances of the country became such that it was im- 
possible to take any part in politics without some 
danger, he retired to his Library and his Orchard; and, 
while the nation groaned under oppression, or resound- 
ed with tumult and with the din of civil arms, amused 
himself by writing Memoirs and tying up Apricots. 
His political career bore some resemblance to the mili- 
tary career of Louis XIV. Louis, lest his royal digni- 
ty should be compromised by failure, never repaired to 
a siege, till it had been reported to him by the most 
skilful officers in his service that nothing could prevent 
the fall of the place. When this was ascertained, the 
monarch, in his helmet and cuirass, appeared among 
the tents, held councils of war, dictated the capitula- 
tion, received the keys, and then returned to Versailles 
to hear his flatterers repeat that Turenne had been 
beaten at Mariendal, that Condé had been foreed to 
raise the siege of Arras, and that the only warrior whose 
glory had never been obscured by a single check was 
Louis the great! Yet Condé and Turenne will always 
be considered as captains of a very different order 
from the invincible Louis; and we must own that 
many statesmen who have committed very great faults, 
appear to us to be deserving of more esteem than the 
faultless Temple. For in truth his faultlessness is 
chiefly te be ascribed to his extreme dread of all re- 
sponsibility;—to his determination rather to leave his 
country in a scrape than to run any chance of being in 
a scrape himself. He seems to have been averse from 
danger; and it must be admitted that the dangers to 
which a public man was exposed, in those days of 
conflicting tyranny and sedition, were of the most 
serious kind. He could not bear discomfort, bodily or 
mental. His lamentations when, in the course of his 
diplomatic journeys, he was put a little out of his 
way, and forced, in the vulgar phrase, to rough it, are 
quite amusing. He talks of riding a day or two ona 
bad Westphalian road, of sleeping on straw for one 
night, of travelling in winter when the snow lay on 
the ground, as if he had gone on an expedition to the 
North Pole or to the source of the Nile. This kind 
of valetadinarian effeminacy, this habit of coddling 
himself, appears in all parts of his conduct. He loved 
fame, but not with the love of an exalted and generous 
mind. He loved it as an end, not at all as a means;— 
as a personal luxury, not at all as an instrument of ad- 
vantage to others. He scraped it together and trea- 
sured itup with a timid and niggardly thrift; and never 
employed the hoar! in any enterprise, however virtu- 
ous and honourable, in which there was hazard of 
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losing one particle. No wonder if such a person did 
little or nothing which deserves positive blame. But 
much more than this may justly be demanded of 
a man possessed of such abilities, and placed in such 
asituation. Had Temple been brought before Dante’s 
infernal tribunal, he would not have been condemned 
to the deeper recesses of the abyss. He would not 
have been boiled with Dundee in the crimson pool of 
Bulicame, or hurled with Danby into the seething 
pitch of Malebolge, or congealed with Churchill in 
the eternal ice of Giudecea; but he would perhaps 
have been placed in the dark vestibule next to the 
shade of that inglorious pontiff— 


‘Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.’ 


Of course a man is not bound to be a politician any 
more than he is bound to be a soldier; and there are 
perfectly honourable ways of quitting both polities and 
the military profession. But neither in the one way of 
life, nor in the other, is any man entitled to take all 
the sweet and leave all the sour. A man who belongs 
to the army only in time of peace, who appears at re- 
views in Hyde Park, escorts the Sovereign with the 
utmost valour and fidelity to and from the House of 
Lords, and retires as soon as he thinks it likely that 
he may be ordered on an expedition,—is justly thought 
to have disgraced himself. Some portion of the cen- 
sure due to such a holiday-soldier may justly fall on 
the mere holiday-politician, who flinches from his duties 
as soon as those duties become difficult and disagree- 
able;—that is to say, as soon as it becomes peculiarly 
important that he should resolutely perform them. 

But though we are far indeed from considering Tem- 
ple as a perfect statesman, though we place him be- 
low many statesmen who have committed very great 
errors, we cannot deny that, when compared with his 
contemporaries, he makes a highly respectable appear- 
ance. The reaction which followed the victory of the 
popular party over Charles the First, had produced a 
hurtful effect on the national character; and this effect 
was most discernible in the classes and in the places 
which had been most strongly excited by the recent re- 
volution. The deterioration was greater in London 
than in the country, and was greatest of all in the 
courtly and official circles. Almost all that remained 
of what had been good-and noble in the Cavaliers and 
Roundheads of 1642, was now to be found in the 
middling orders. The principles and feelings which 
prompted the ‘Grand Remonstrance’ were still strong 
among the sturdy yeomen, and the decent God-fearing 
merchants. Thespirit of Derby and Capel still glowed 
in many sequestered manor-houses; but among those 
political leaders who, at the time of the Restoration 
were still young, or in the vigour of manhood, there 
was neither a Southampton nor a Vane, neither a Falk- 
land nor a Hampden. That pure, fervent, and con- 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


stant loyalty which, in the preceding reign, had re- 
mained uanshaken on fields of disastrous battle, in 
foreign garrets and cellars, and at the bar of the High 
Court of Justice, was scarcely to be found among the 
rising courtiers. As little, or still less, could the new 
chiefs of parties lay claim to the great qualities of the 
statesmen who had stood at the head of the Long Par- 
liament. Hampden, Pym, Vane, Cromwell are dis- 
eriminated from the ablest politicians of the succeed- 
ing generation, by all the strong lineaments which 
distinguish the men who produce revolutions from the 
men whom revolutions produce. The leader ina great 
change, the man who stirs up a reposing community, 
and overthrows a deeply-rooted system, may be a very 
depraved man; but he can searcely be destitute of some 
moral qualities which extort even from enemies a re- 
luctant admiration,—fixedness of purpose, intensity of 
will, enthusiasm which is not the less fierce or perse- 
vering, because it is sometimes disguised under the 
semblance of composure, and which bears down before 
it the force of circumstances and the opposition of re- 
luctant minds. These qualities, variously combined 
with all sorts of virtues and vices, may be found, we 
think, in most of the authors of great Civil and Reli- 
gious movements,—in Cesar, in Mahomet, in Hilde- 
brand, in Dominic, in Luther, in Robespierre; and these 
qualities were found, in no scanty measure, among the 
chiefs of the party which opposed Charles the First. 
The character of the men whose minds are formed in 
the midst of the confusion which follows a great revo- 
lution is generally very different. Heat, the natural 
philosophers tell us, produces rarefaction of the air, 
and rarefaction of the air produces cold. So zeal makes 
revolutions, and revolutions make men zealous for 
nothing. ‘The politicians of whom we speak, what- 
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naturally springs from the habitual contemplation of 
immemorial antiquity and immovable stability. Ac- 
customed, on the other hand, to see change after change 
welcomed with eager hope and ending in disappoint- 
ment,—to see shame and confusion of face follow the 
extravagant hopes and predictions of rash and fanatical 
innovators,—they had learned to look on professions 
of public spirit, and on schemes of reform, with distrust 
and contempt.’ They sometimes talked the language 
of devoted subjects—sometimes that of ardent lovers 
of theircountry. But their secret creed seems to have 
been, that loyalty was one great delusion, and patriot- 
ism another. If they really entertained any predilec- 
tion for the monarchical or for the popular part of the 
constitution,—for episcopacy or for presbyterianism,— 
that predilection was feeble and languid; and instead 
of overcoming, as in the times of their fathers, the 
dread of exile, confiscation, and death, was rarely of 
proof to resist the slightest impulse of selfish ambition 
or of selfish fear. Such was the texture of the Presby- 
terianism of Lauderdale, and of the speculative Repub- 
licanism of Halifax. The sense of political honour 
seemed to be extinct. With the great mass of mankind, 
the test of integrity in a public man isconsistency. This 
test, though very defective, is perhaps the best that any, 
except very acute, or very near observers, are capable of 
applying; and does undoubtedly enable the people to 
form an estimate of the characters of the Great, which, 

on the whole, approximates to correctness. But during 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, inconsistency 
had necessarily ceased to be a disgrace; and a man 

was no more taunted with it, than he is taunted with 

being black at Timbuctoo. Nobody was ashamed of 
avowing what was common to hiin with the whole 

nation. In the short space of about seven years, the 





ever may be their natural capacity or courage, are al- | 
most always characterised by a peculiar levity, a pe- 
culiar inconstancy, an easy, apathetic way of looking | 
at the most solemn questions, a willingness to leave 
the direetion of their course to fortune and popular opi- 
nion, a notion that one public cause is pretty nearly as 
good as another, and a firm conviction that it is much 
better to be the hireling of the worst cause than to be 


supreme power had been held by the Long Parliament, 
by a Council of Officers, by Barebone’s Parliament, 
by a Council of Officers again, by a Protector accord- 
ing to the Instrument of Government, by a Protector 
according to the humble petition and advice, by the 
Long Parliament again, by a third Council of Officers, 
by the Long Parliament a third time, by the Conven- 
tion, and by the King. In such times, consistency is 





a martyr to the best. 

This was most strikingly the case with the English 
statesmen of the generation which followed the Resto- | 
ration. They had neither the enthusiasm of the Cava- | 
lier, nor the enthusiasm of the Republican. They had | 
been early emancipated from the dominion of old | 
usages and feelings; yet they had not acquired a 
strong passion for innovation. Accustomed to see old | 
establishments shaking, falling, lying in ruins all 





so inconvenient to a man who affects it, and toall who 
are connected with hii, that it ceases to be regarded 
as a virtue, and is considered as impracticable obstina- 
¢y and idle scrupulosity. Indeed, in such times, a 
good citizen may be bound in duty to serve a succes- 
sion of Governments. Blake did so in one profession, 
and Hale in another; and the conduct of both has been 


approved by posterity. But it is clear that when in- 


consistency with respect to the most important public 


wound them,—to live under a succession of constitu-| questions had ceased to be a reproach, inconsistency 


lions, of which the average duration was about a| 


welvyemonth,—they had no religious reverence for | 
: ° P . 2 = > . e | 
tescription; nothing of that frame of wind which | 


with respect to questions ef minor importance is not 
likely to be regarded as dishonourable. In a country 


in which many very honest people had, within the 
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space of a few months, supported the Government of | 
the Protector, that of the Rump, and that of the King, | 
a man was not likely to be ashamed of abandoning 
his party for a place, or of voting for a bill which he | 
had opposed. } 

The public men of the times which followed the 
Restoration were by no means deficient in courage or 
ability; and some kinds of talent appear to have been 
developed amongst them to a remarkable—we might 
almost say, toa morbid and unnatural degree. Neither 
Theramenes in ancient, nor Talleyrand in modern 
times, had a finer perception of all the peculiarities of 
character, and of all the indications of coming change, 
than some of our countrymen of those days. ‘Their 
power of reading things of high import, in signs which 
to others were invisible or unintelligible, resembled 
magic. But the curse of Reuben was upon them all: 
‘Unstable as water, thou shalt pot excel.’ 

This character is susceptible of innumerable modifi- 
cations, according to the innumerable varieties of in- 
telleet and temper in which it may be found. Men 
of unquiet minds and violent ambition followed a fear- 
fully eccentric course—darted wildly from one extreme 
to another—served and betrayed all parties in turn— 


showed their unblushing foreheads alternately in the | 


van of the most corrupt administrations and of the 
most factions oppositions—were privy to the most 
guilty mysteries, first of the Cabal, and then of the 
Rye-House Plot—abjured their religion to win their 
sovereign’s favour, while they were secretly planning 
themselves to Jesuits with 


his overthrow—shrived 


letters in ciphers from the Prince of Orange in their 


pockets—corresponded with the Hague whilst in office 
under James—bevan to correspond with St. Germains 
as soon as they had kissed hands for office under 
William. But Temple was not one of these. He 
was not destitute of ambition. But his was not one 
of those souls within which unsatisfied ambition anti- 
cipates the tortures of hell, gnaws like the worm 
not, and burns like the fire which is 
His principle was to make sure of 


which dieth 

not quenched. 
safety and comfort, and to let greatness come if it 
would. 
moment in which it could no longer be enjoyed with- 


It came: he enjoyed it: and, in the very first 


out danger and vexation, he contentedly let it go. 
Ile was not exempt, we think, from the prevailing 
His mind took the contagion, 


politieal immorality. 
ecipientis;——in a form so mild 


but took it ad modum 
that an undiscerning judge might doubt whether it 
were indeed the same fierce pestilence that was raging 
all around. ‘The malady partook of the constitutional 
languor of the patient. ‘The general corruption, miti- 
gated by his calm and unadventurous temperament, 
showed itself in omissions and desertions, not in posi- 
tive crimes; and his inactivity, though sometimes 
respectable when com- 


timorous and selfish, becomes 
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pared with the malevolent and perfidious restlessness 
of Shaftesbury and Sunderland. 

Temple sprang from a family which, though ancient 
and honourable, had, before his time, been scarcely 
mentioned in our history; bat which, long after his 
death, produced so many eminent men, and formed 
such distinguished alliances, that it exercised, in a re- 
gular and constitutional manner, an influence in the 
state scarcely inferior to that which, in widely differ- 
ent times, and by widely different arts, the house of 
Neville attained in England, and that of Douglas in 
Scotland. During the latter years of George II., and 
through the whole reign of George IIL., members of 
that widely spread and powerful connexion were al- 
most constantly at the head either of the Government 
or of the Opposition. ‘There were times when the 
‘cousin-hood,’ as it was once nicknamed, would of it- 
self have furnished almost all the materials necessary 
for the construction of an efficient Cabinet. Within 
the space of fifty years, three First Lords of the Trea- 
sury, three Secretaries of State, two Keepers of the 
Privy Seal, and four First Lords of the Admiralty were 
appointed from among the sons and grandsons of the 
Countess Temple. 

So splendid have been the fortunes of the main stock 
of the ‘Temple family, continued by female succession. 
William Temple, the first of the line who attained to 
any great historical eminence, was of a younger branch. 
His father, Sit John Temple, was Master of the Rolls 
in Ireland, and distinguished himself among the Privy 
Councillors of that kingdom by the zeal with which, 
at the commencement of the struggle between the 
Crown and the Long Parliament, he supported the po- 
pular cause. He was arrested by order of the Duke 
of Ormond, but regained his liberty by an exchange, 
repaired to England, and there sate in the House of 
Commons as burgess for Chichester. He attached 
himself to the Presbyterian party, and was one of those 
moderate members who, at the close of the year 1648, 
voted for treating with Charles on the basis to which 
that Prince had himself agreed, and who were, in con- 
sequence, turned out of the House, with small ceremo- 
ny, by Colonel Pride. Sir John seems, however, to 
have made his peace with the victorious Independents; 
for, in 1653, he resumed his office in Ireland. 

Sir John Temple was married to a sister of the ce- 
lebrated Henry Hammond, a learned and pious divine, 
who took the side of the King with very conspicuous 
zeal during the civil war, and was deprived of his pre- 
ferment in the church after the victory of the Parlia- 
ment. Ou account of the loss which Hammond sus- 
tained on this occasion, he has the honour of being 
designated, in the cant of that new brood of Oxonian 
sectaries who unite the worst parts of the Jesuit to the 
worst parts of the Orangeman, as Hammond, Presby- 


ter, Doctor, and Confessor. 
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William Temple, Sir John’s eldest son, was born in | and the tenderness of her sex. Temple soon became, 
London, in the year 1623. He received his early edu-| in the phrase of that time, her servant, and she ro- 
cation under his maternal uncle, was subsequently sent turned his regard. But difficulties as great as ever ex- 
to school at Bishop-Stortford, and, at seventeen, began. panded a novel to the fifth volume opposed their wish- 
to reside at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, where the | es. When the courtship commenced, the father of the 
celebrated Cudworth was his tutor. The times were | hero was sitting in the Long Parliament; the father of 
not favourable tostudy. The Civil War disturbed even | the heroine was holding Guernsey for King Charles. 
the quiet cloisters and bowling-greens of Cambridge, | Even when the war ended, and Sir Peter Osborne return- 
produced violent revolutions in the government and | ed to his seat at Chicksands, the prospects of the lovers 
discipline of the colleges, and unsettled the minds of were scarcely less gloomy. Sir John Temple had a more 
the students. ‘Temple forgot at Emmanuel all the little advantageous alliance in view for his son. Dorothy Os- 
Greek which he had brought from Bishop-Stortford, | borne was in the mean time besieged by as many suit- 
and never retrieved the ]oss;—a circumstance which ; ors as were drawn to Belmont by the fame of Portia. 
would hardly be worth noticing but for the almost in- | The most distinguished on the list was Henry Crom- 
credible fact, that, fifty years later, he was so absurd | well. Destitute of the capacity, the energy, the mag- 
as to set up his own authority against that of Bentley | nanimity of his illustrious father, destitute also of the 
on questions of Greek history and philology. He made | meek and placid virtues of his elder brother, this young 
no proficiency either in the old philosophy which still | man was perhaps a more formidable rival in love than 
lingered in the schools of Cambridge, or in the new! either of them would have been. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
philosophy of which Lord Bacon was the founder. | speaking the sentiments of the grave and aged, de- 
But to the end of his life he continued to speak of the | scribes him as an ‘insolent foole,’ and a ‘debauch’d 
former with ignorant admiration, and of the latter with | ungodly cavalier.’ These expressions probably mean 
equally ignorant contempt. that he was one who, among young and dissipated peo- 

After residing at Cambridge two years, he departed | ple, would pass for a fine gentleman. Dorothy was 
without taking a degree, and set out upon his travels. | fond of dogs of larger and more formidable breed than 
He seems then to have been a lively, agreeable young | those which lie on modern hearth-rugs; and Henry 
man of fashion, not by any means deeply read, but; Cromwell promised that the highest functionaries at 
versed in all the superficial accomplishments of a gen- | Dublin should be set to work to procure her a fine Irish 
tleman, and acceptable in all polite societies. In po-| greyhound. She seems to have felt his attentions 
litics he professed himself a Royalist. His opinions | as very flattering, though his father was then only 
on religious subjects seem to have been such as might | Lord-General, and not yet Protector. Love, however, 
be expected from a young man of quick parts, who had | triumphed over ambition, and the young lady appears 
received a rambling education, who had not thought) never to have regretted her decision; though, in a let- 
deeply, who had been disgusted by the morose auste- | ter written just at the time when all England was ring- 
rity of the Puritans, and who, surrounded from child- | ing with the news pf the violent dissolution of the Long 
hood by the hubbub of conflicting sects, might easily | Parliament, she fala not refrain from reminding Tem- 
learn to feel an impartial contempt for them all. ple, with pardonable vanity, ‘how great she might have 

On his road to France he fell in with the son and | been, if she had been so wise as to have taken hold of 
daughter of Sir Peter Osborne. Sir Peter was gover- | the offer of H. C.’ 
nor of Guernsey for the King, and the young people| Nor was it only the influence of rivals that Temple 
were, like their father, warm for the royal cause. At) had todread. The relations of his mistress regarded 
an inn where they stopped in the Isle of Wight, the him with personal dislike, and spoke of him as an un- 
brother amused himself with inscribing on the windows | principled adventurer, without honour or religion, ready 
his opinion of the ruling powers. For this instance of | to render service to any party for the sake of prefer- 
malignancy the whole party were arrested, and brought | ment. This is, indeed, a very distorted view of Tem- 
before the governor. The sister, trusting to the ten- ple’s character. Yet a character, even in the most 
derness which, even in those troubled times, scarcely | distorted view taken of it by the most angry and pre- 
any gentleman of any party ever failed to show where _judiced minds, generally retains something of its out- 
a woman was concerned, took the crime on herself, | line. No caricaturist ever represented Mr. Pitt as a 
and was immediately set at liberty with her fellow- | Falstaff, or Mr. Fox as a skeleton; nor did any libeller 
travellers. ever impute parsimony to Sheridan, or profusion to 

This incident, as was netonl, made a deep impres-| Marlborough. It must be allowed that the turn of 
sion on Temple. He was only twenty. Dorothy Os-| mind which the eulogists of Temple have dignified 
borne was twenty-one. She is said to have been hand- | with the appellation of philosophical indifference, and 
some; and there remains abundant proof that she pos- | which, however becoming it may be in an old and ex- 
sessed an ample share of the dexterity, the vivacity, | perienced statesman, has a somewhat ungraceful ap- 
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pearance in youth, might easily appear shocking to a 
family who were ready to fight or suffer martyrdom for 
their exiled King, and their persecuted church. The 
poor girl was exceedingly hurt and irritated by these im- 
putations on her lover, defended him warmly behind his 
back, and addressed to himself some very tender and 
anxious admonitions, mingled with assurances of her 
confidence in his honour and virtue. On one oceasion 
she was most highly provoked by the way in which 
one of her brothers spoke of Temple: *We talked our- 
selves weary,’ she says;—‘he renounced me, and I de- 
fied him.’ 

Nearly seven years did this arduous wooing con- 
tinue. We are not accurately informed respecting 
Temple’s movements during that time. Buthe seems 
to have led a rambling life, sometimes on the Conti- 
nent, sometimes in Ireland, sometimes in London. He 
made himself master of the French and Spanish lan- 
guages, and amused himself by writing Essays and 
Romances—an employment which at least served the 
purpose of forming his style. The specimen which 
Mr. Courtenay has preserved of these early composi- 
tions is by no means contemptible. Indeed, there is 
one passage on Like and Dislike which could have 
been produced only by a mind habituated carefully to 
reflect on its own operations, and which reminds us of 
the best things in Montaigne. 

He appears to have kept up a very active corre- 
spondence with his mistress. His letters are lost, but 
hers have been preserved; and many of them appear 
in these volumes. Mr. Courtenay expresses some 
doubt whether his readers will think him justified in 
inserting so large a number of these epistles. We 
only wish that there were twice as many. Very 
little indeed of the diplomatic correspondence of that 
generation is so well worth reading. There is a vile 
phrase of which bad historians are exceedingly fond— 
‘the dignity of history.” One writer is in possession 
of some anecdotes which would illustrate most strik- 
ingly the operation of the Mississippi scheme on the 
manners and morals of the Parisians. But he sup- 
presses those anecdotes, because they are two low for 
the dignity of history. Another is strongly tempted 
to mention some facts indicating the horrible state of 
the prisons of England two hundred years ago. But 
he hardly thinks that the sufferings of a dozen felons 
pigging together on bare bricks in a hole fifteen feet 
square would form a subject suited to the dignity of 
history. Another, from respect for the dignity of histo- 
ry, publishes an account of the reign of George II., 
without ever mentioning Whitfield’s preaching in 
Moorfields. How should a writer, who can talk about 
senates, and congresses of sovereigns, and pragmatic 
sanctions, and ravelines, and counterscarps, and battles 
where ten thousand men are killed, and six thousand 
men, with fifty stand of colours and eighty guns taken, 
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stoop to the Stock-Exchange, to Newgate, to the 
theatre, to the tabernacle? 

Tragedy has its dignity as well as history; and how 
much the tragic art has owed to that dignity any man 
may judge who will compare the majestic Alexandrines 
in which the ‘Seigneur Oreste’ and ‘Madame Andro- 
maque’ utter their complaints, with the chattering of 
the fool in ‘Lear,’ and of the nurse in ‘Romeoand Juliet.’ 

That a historian should not record trifles, that he 
should confine himself to what is important, is perfect- 
ly true. But many writers seem never to have con- 
sidered on what the historical importance of an event 
depends. ‘They seem not to be aware that the import- 
ance of a fact, when that fact is considered with refer- 
ence to its immediate effects, and the importance of 
the same fuct, when that fact is considered as part of 
the materials for the construction of a science, are two 
very different things. ‘The quantity of good or evil 
which a transaction produces is by no means necessa- 
rily proportioned to the quantity of light which that 
transaction affords as to the way in which good or evil 
may hereafter be produced. The poisoning of an 
emperor is in one sense a far more serious matter than 
the poisoning of a rat. But the poisoning of a rat may 
be an era in chemistry; and an emperor may be poison- 
ed by such ordinary means, and with such ordinary 
spmptoms, that no scientific journal would notice the 
occurrence. An action for a hundred thousand pounds 
is in one sense a more momentous affair than an action 
for fifty pounds. But it by no means follows that the 
learned gentlemen who report the proceedings of the 
courts of law ought to give a fuller account of anaction 
for a hundred thousand pounds, than of an action for fifty 
pounds. For a cause, in which a large sum is at 
stake, may be important only to the particular plaintiff 
and the particular defendant. A cause, on the other 
hand, in which a small sum is at stake, may establish 
some great principle interesting to half the families 
in the kingdom. The case is exactly the same with 
that class of subjects of which historians treat. To an 
Athenian, in the time of the Peloponesian war, the 
result of the battle of Delium was far more important 
than the fate of the comedy of the ‘Knights.’ But to 
us the fact that the comedy of the ‘Knights’ was 
brought on the Athenian stage with success is far 
more important than the fact that the Athenian phalanx 
gave way at Deliam. Neither the one event nor the 
other has now any intrinsic importance. We are in 
no danger of being speared by the Thebans. We are 
not quizzed in the ‘Knights.’ To us, the importance 
of both events consists in the value of the general 
truth which is to be learned from them. What gene- 
ral trath do we learn from the accounts which have 
come down to us of the battle of Delium? Very 
little more than this, that when two armies fight it is 
not improbable that one of them will be very soundly 
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beaten—a truth which it would not, we apprehend, be | bale of despatches and protocols without catching one 
difficult to establish, even if all memory of the battle | glimpse of light about the relations of Governments. 
of Delium were lost among men. But aman who! Mr. Courtenay proclaims that he is one of Dorothy 
becomes acquainted with the comedy of the ‘Knights,’ | Osborne’s devoted-eervants, and expresses a hope that 
and with the history of that comedy, at once feels his | the publication of her letters will add to the number. 
mind enlarged. Society is presented to him under a) We must declare ourselves his rivals. She really 
new aspect. He may have read and travelled much. | seems to have been a very charming young woman— 
He may have visited all the countries of Europe, | modest, generous, affectionate, intelligent, and spright- 
and the civilized nations of the East. He may have | ly;—a Royalist, as was to be expected from her con- 
observed the manners of many barbarous races. But | nexions, without any of that political asperity which is 
here is something altogether different from every thing | as unwomanly as a long beard,—religious, and oeea- 
which he has seen either among polished men, or | sionally gliding into a very pretty and endearing sort 
among savages. Here is a community politically, in-| of preaching, yet not too good to partake of such diver- 
tellectually, and morally unlike any other community | sions as London afforded under the melancholy rule of 
of which he has the means of forming an opinion. | the Puritans, or to giggle a little at a ridiculous sermon 
This is really the precious part of history,—the corn | from a divine who was thought to be one of the great 
which some threshers carefully sever from the chaff, | lights of the Assembly at Westminster,—with a little 
for the purpose of gathering the chaff into the garner, | turn for coquetry, which was yet perfectly compatible 
and flinging the corn into the fire. with warm and disinterested attachment, and a little 
Thinking thus, we are glad to learn so much, and | turn for satire, which yet seldom passed the bounds of 
would willingly learn more, about the loves of Sir| good-nature. She loved reading; but her studies were 
William and his mistress. In the seventeenth century, not those of Elizabeth and Lady Jane Grey. She 
to be sure, Louis XIV. was a much more important | read the verses of Cowley and Lord Broghill, French 
person than Temple’s sweetheart. But death and | Memoirs recommended by her lover, and the Travels 
time equalize all things. Neither the great King, nor | of Fernando Mendez Pinto. But her favourite books 
the beauty of Bedfordshire—neither the gorgeous | were those ponderous French Romances which modern 
paradise of Marli nor Mistress Osborne’s favourite readers know chiefly from the pleasant satire of Char- 
walk ‘in the common that lay hard by the house, where | lotte Lennox. She could not, however, help laughing 
a great many young wenches used to keep sheep and | at the vile English into which they were translated. 
cows and sit in the shade singing of ballads,’—is any | Her own style is very agreeable; nor are her letters at 
thing to us. Louis and Dorothy are alike dust. A} all the worse for some passages in which raillery and 
cottonmill stands on the ruins of Marli, and the Os-| tenderness are mixed in a very engaging namby-pam- 
bornes have ceased to dwell under the ancient roof of | by. 
Chicksands. But of that information, for the sake of| When at last the constancy of the lovers had tri- 
which alone it is worth while to study remote events,| umphed over all the obstacles which kinsmen and 
we find so much in the love-letters which Mr. Courte- | rivals could oppose to their union, a yet more serious 
nay has published, that-we would gladly purchase | calamity befell them. Poor Mistress Osborne fell ill 
equally interesting billets with ten times their weight | of the small-pox, and, though she escaped with life, 
in state-papers taken atrandom. ‘To us surely itis as| lost all her beauty. ‘To this most severe trial the af- 
usefal to know how the young ladies of England em-| fection and honour of the lovers of that age was not 
ployed themselves a hundred and eighty years ago,— | unfrequently subjected. Our readers probably remem- 
how far their minds were cultivated, what were their ber what Mrs. Hutchinson tells us of herself. The 
favourite studies, what degree of liberty was allowed | lofty Cornelia-like spirit of the aged matron seems to 
to them, and what use they made of that liberty, what | melt into a long forgotten softness when she relates 
accomplishments they most valued in men, and what how her beloved Colonel ‘married her as soon as she 











proofs of tenderness delicacy permitted them to give to 
favoured suitors,—as to know all about the seizure of 
Franche Comté and the treaty of Nimeguen. The 
mutual relations of the two sexes seem to us to be at 
least as important as the mutual relations of any two 
governments in the world; and a series of letters writ- 
ten by a virtuous, amiable, and sensible girl, and in- 
tended for the eye of her lover alone, can scarcely fail 
to throw some light on the relations of the sexes; 
whereas it is perfectly possible, as all who have made 


was able to quit the chamber, when the priest and all 
that saw her were affrighted to look on her. But 
God,’ she adds, with a not ungraceful vanity, ‘reecom- 
pensed his justice and constancy, by restoring her as 
well as before.’ Temple showed on this occasion the 
same ‘jnstice and constancy’ which did so much hon- 
our to Colonel Hutchinson. The date of the marriage 
is not exactly known. But Mr. Courtenay supposes 
it to have taken place about the end of the year 1654. 
From this tinie we lose sight of Dorothy, and are re- 





any historical researches can attest, to read bale after | duced to form our opinion of the terms on which she 
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and her husband were from very slight indications 
which may easily mislead us, 

Temple soon went to Ireland and resided with his 
father, partly in Dublin, partly in the county of Car- 
low. Ireland was probably then a more agreeable re- 
sidence for the higher classes, as compared with Eng- 
land, than it has ever been before or since. In no part 
of the empire were the superiority of Cromwell’s abili- 
ties and the force of his character so signally displayed, 
He had not the power, and probably had not the incli- 
nation to govern that island in the best way. . The re- 
bellion of the aboriginal race had excited in England 
a strong religious and national aversion to them; nor is 
there any reason to believe that the Protector was so 
far beyond his age as to be free from the prevailing 
sentiment. He had vanquished them: he knew that 
they were in his power; and he regarded them as a 
band of malefactors and idolators, who were mercifully 
treated if they were not smitten with the edge of the 
sword. On those who resisted he had made war as 
the Hebrews made war on the Canaanites. Drogheda 
was as Jericho; and Wexford as Ai. To the remains of 
the old population the conqueror granted a peace, such 
as that which Joshua granted to the Gibeonites. He 
made them hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Bat, good or bad, he could not be otherwise than great. 
Under favourable circumstances, Ireland would have 
found in him a most just and beneficent ruler. She 
found in him a tyrant;—not a small, teazing, tyrant, 
such as those who have so long been her curse and her 
shame,—but one of those awful tyrants who at long in- 
tervals, seem to be sent on earth, like avenging angels, 
with some high commission of destruction and renova- 
tion. He was no man of half measwres, of mean af- 
fronts and ungracious concessions. His Protestant 
ascendency was not an ascendency of ribands, and 
fiddles, and statues, and processions. He would never 
have dreamed of abolishing penal laws against the Irish 
Catholics, and withholding from them the elective fran- 
chise—of giving them the elective franchise and ex- 
clading them from Parliament~of admitting them 
to Parliament, and refusing to them a full and equal 
participation in all the blessings of society and go- 
vernment. ‘The thing most alien from his clear in- 
tellect and his commanding spirit was petty persecu- 
tion. He knew how to tolerate, and he knew how to 
destroy. His administration ia Ireland was an admi- 
nistration on what are now called Orange principles,— 
followed out most ably, most steadily, most undaunt- 
edly, most unrelenting! y, to every extreme consequence 
to which those principles lead; and it would, if con- 
tinued, inevitably have produced the effect which he 
coatemplated,—an entire decomposition and reconstruc- 
tion of society. He had a great and definite object in 
view,—to make Ireland thoroughly English,—to make 
it another Yorkshire or Norfolk. Thinly peopled as Ire- 
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land then was, this end was not unattainable; and there 
is every reason to believe that if his policy had been 
followed during fifty years this end would have been 
attained. Instead of an emigration, such as we now 
see from Ireland to England, there was, under his go- 
vernment, a constant and large emigration from Eng- 
land to Ireland. This tide of population ran almost as 
strongly as that which now runs from Massachusetts 
and Connecticut to the states behind the Ohio. The 
native race was driven back before the advancing van 
of the Anglo-Saxon population, as the American In- 
dians or the tribes of Southern Africa are now driven 
back before the white settlers. Those fearful pheno- 
mena which have almost invariably attended the plant- 
ing of civilized colonies in uncivilized countries, and 
which had been known to the nations of Europe only 
by distant and questionable ramour, were now pub- 
licly exhibited in their sight. The words, ‘extirpation,’ 
‘eradication,’ were often in the mouths of the English 
back-settlers of Leinster and Munster—cruel words— 
yet, in their cruelty, containing more mercy than much 
softer expressions which have since been sanctioned 
by universities, and cheered by Parliaments. Forit is 
in truth more merciful to extirpate a hundred thousand 
people at once and to fill the void with a well governed 
population, than to misgovern millions through a long 
succession of generations. We can mach more easily 
pardon tremendous severities inflicted for a great ob- 
ject, than an endless series of paltry vexations and op- 
pressions inflicted for no rational object at all. 

Ireland was fast becoming English. Civilization 
and wealth were making rapid progress in almost every 
part of the island. The effects of that iron despotism 
are described to us by a hostile witness in very remark- 
able language. ‘Which is more wonderful,’ says 
Lord Clarendon, ‘all this was done and settled within 
little more than two years, to that degree of perfection 
that there were many buildings raised for beauty as 
well as use, orderly and regular plantations of trees, 
and fences and inclosures raised throughout the king- 
dom, purchases made by one from another at very valu- 
able rates, and jointures made upon marriages, and all 
other conveyances, and settlements executed, as in a 
kingdom at peace within itself, and where no doubt 
could be made of the validity of titles.’ 

All Temple’s feelings about Irish questions were 
those of a colonist, and a member of the dominant 
caste. He troubled himself as little about the welfare 
of the remains of the old Celtic population, as an Eng- 
lish farmer on the Swan river troubles himself about 
the New Hollanders, or a Dutch boor at the Cape about 
the Caffres. The years which he passed in Ireland, 
while the Cromwellian system was in full operation, 
he always described as ‘years of great satisfaction.’ 
Farming, gardening, county business, and studies ra- 
ther entertaining than profound, occupied his time. In 
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politics he took no part, and many years after he at- 
tributed this inaction to his love of the ancient consti- 
tution which, he said, ‘would not suffer him to enter 
into public affairs till the way was plain for the King’s 
happy restoration.’ It does not appear, indeed, that any 
offer of employment was made to him. If he really 
did refuse any preferment, we may, without much 
breach of charity, attribute the refusal rather to the 
caution which, during his whole life, prevented him 
from running any risk, than to the fervour cf his loy- 
alty. 
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to the sovereign, who loved pleasure much more than 
prerogative, and to the people, who dreaded royal pre- 
rogatives much more than royal pleasures; and was at 
last more detested by the Court than any chief of the 
Opposition, and core detested by Parliament than any 
pander of the Court. 

Temple, whose great maxim was to offend no par- 
ty, was not likely to cling to the falling fortunes of a 
Minister, the study of whose life was to offend all par- 
ties. Arlington, whose influence was gradually rising 
as that of Clarendon diminished, was the most useful 


In 1660 he made his first appearance in public life. | patron to whom a young adventurer could attach him- 


He sat in the Convention which, in the midst of the 
general confusion that preceded the Restoration, was 
summoned by the chiefs of the army of Ireland to meet 
in Dublin, After the King’s return an Irish parliament 
was regularly convoked, in which Temple represented 
the county of Carlow. The details of his conduct in 
this situation are not known to us. But we are told 
in general terms, and can easily believe, that he showed 
great moderation, and great aptitude for business. It 
is probable that he also distinguished himself in de- 
bate; for many years afterwards he remarked that this 
friends in Ireland used to think that if he ‘had any ta- 
lent at all, it lay in that way.’ 

In May 1663, the Irish Parliament was prorogued, 
and Temple repaired to England with his wife. His 
income amounted to about five hundred pounds a-year; 
a sum which was then sufficient for the wants of a fa- 
mily mixing in fashionable circles. He passed two 
years in London, where he seems to have led that 
easy, lounging life which was best snited to his temper. 

He was not, however, unmindful of his interest. He 
had brought with him letters of introduction from the 
Duke of Ormond, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, to 
Clarendon, and to Henry Bennet, Lord Arlington, who 
was Secretary of State. Clarendon was at the head 
of affairs. But his power was visibly declining, and 
was certain to decline more and more every day. An 
observer much less discerning than Temple might easi- 
ly perceive that the Chancellor was a man whe be- 
longed to a by-gone world;—a representative of a past 
age, of obsolete modes of thinking, of unfashionable 
vices, and of more unfashionable virtues. His long 
exile had made him a stranger in the country of his 
birth. His mind, heated by conflict and by personal 
suffering, was far more set against popular and tole- 
rant courses than it had been at the time of the break- 
ing out of the Civil War. He pined for the decorous 
tyranny of the old Whitehall; for the days of that saint- 
ed King who deprived his people of their money arfd 
their ears, but let their wives and daughters alone; and 
could scarcely reconcile himself to a Court with a mis- 
tress and without a Star Chamber. By taking this 
course he made himself every day more odious, both 


self. This statesman, without virtue, wisdom, or 
strength of mind, had raised himself to greatness by 
superficial qualities, and was the mere creature of the 
time, the circumstances, and the company. The dig- 


_nified reserve of manners which he had acquired during 


a residence in Spain provoked the ridicule of those who 
considered the usages of the French Court as the only 
standard of good-breeding, but served to impress the 
crowd with a favourable opinion of his sagacity and 
gravity. In situations where the solemnity of the Es- 
curial would have been out of place, he threw it aside 
without difficulty, and conversed with great humour 
and vivacity. While the multitude were talking of 
‘Bennet’s grave looks,’* his mirth made his presence 
always welcome in the royal closet. While, in the 
antechamber, Buckingham was mimicking the pom- 
pous Castilian strut of the Secretary, for the diversion 
of Mistress Stuart, this stately Don was ridiculing Cla- 
rendon’s sober counsels to the King within, till his 
Majesty cried with laughter, and the Chancellor with 
vexation. There perhaps never was a man whose out- 
ward demeanour made such different impressions on 
different people. Count Hamilton, for example, de- 
scribes him as a stupid formalist, who had been made 
Secretary solely on account of his mysterious and im- 
portant looks. Clarendon on the other hand, repre- 
sents him as a man whose ‘best faculty was raillery,’ 
and who was ‘for his pleasant and agreeable humour 
acceptable unto the King.’ The truth seems to be, 
that, destitute as he was of all the higher qualifications 
of a minister, he had a wonderful talent for becoming, 
in outward semblance, all things to all men. He had 

two aspects; a busy and serious one for the public, 

whom he wished to awe into respect; and a gay one 

for Charles, who thought that the greatest service 

which could be rendered to a prince was to amuse him. 

Yet both these were masks, which he laid aside when 

they had served their turn. Long after, when he had 

retired to his deer-park and fish-ponds in Suffolk, and 

had no motive to act the part either of the hidalgo or 

of the buffoon, Evelyn, who was neither Jan unprac- 


* ‘Bennet’s grave looks were a pretence’ is a line in 


one of the best political poems of that age. 
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tised nor an undiscerning judge, conversed mach with 
him, and pronounced him to be a man of singularly po- 
lished manners and of great colloquial powers. 

Clarendon, proud and imperious by nature, soured 
by age and disease, and relying on his great talents and 
services, sought out no new allies. He seems to have 
taken a sort of morose pleasure in slighting and 
provoking all the rising talent of the kingdom. His 
connexions were almost entirely confined to the small 
circle, every day becoming smaller, of old cavaliers 
who had been friends of his youth, or companions of 
his exile. Arlington, on the other hand, beat up every 
where for recruits. No man had a greater personal 
following, and no man exerted himself more to serve 
his adherents. It was a kind of habit with him to push 
up his dependents to his own level; and then to com- 
plain bitterly of their ingratitude because they did not 
choose to be his dependents any longer. It was thus 
that he quarrelled with two successive Treasurers, 
Clifford and Danby. To Arlington, Temple attached 
himself, and was uot sparing of warm professions of 
affection, or even, we grieve to say, of gross and almost 
profane adulation. In no long time he obtained his 
reward. 

England was in a very different situation with re- 
spect to foreign powers from that which she had occu- 
pied during the splendid administration of the Protector. 
She was engaged in war with the United Povinces, 


then governed with almost regal power by the Grand 
Pensionary, John De Witt; and though no war had 
ever cost the kingdom so much, none had ever been 


more feebly and meanly conducted. France had 
espoused the interests of the States-General. Denmark 
seemed likely to take the same side. Spain, indignant 
at the close political and matrimonial alliance which 
Charles had formed with the House of Braganza, was 
not disposed to lend him any assistance. ‘The Great 
Plague of London had suspended trade, had scattered 
the ministers and nobles, had paralysed every depart- 
ment of the public service, and had increased the 
gloomy discontent which misgovernment had begun to 
excite throughout the nation. One continental ally 
England possessed—the Bishop of Munster; a restless 
and ambitious prelate, bred a soldier, and still a soldier 
in all his tastes and passions. He hated the Dutch, 
who had interfered in the affairs of his see, and declared 
himself willing to risk his little dominions for the 
chance of revenge. He sent, accordingly, a strange 
kind of ambassador to London—a Benedictine monk, 
who spoke bad English, and looked, says Lord Cla- 
rendon, ‘like a carter.’ This person brought a letter 
from the Bishop, offering to make an attack by land on 
the Dutch territory. The English Ministers eagerly 
caught at the proposal, and promised a subsidy of 
500,000 rix-dollars to their new ally. It was deter- 
mined to send an English agent to Munster; and 
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Arlington, to whose department the business belonged, 
fixed on Temple for this post. 

Temple accepted the commission, and acquitted 
himself to the satisfaction of his employers, though the 
whole plan ended in nothing; and the Bishop, after 
pocketing an instalment of his subsidy, made haste to 
conclude a separate peace. ‘Temple, at a later period, 
looked back with no great satisfaction to this part of 
his life; and excused himself for undertaking a nego- 
tiation from which little good could result, by saying 
that he was then young and very pew in business. In 
truth, he could hardly have been placed in a situation 
where the eminent diplomatic talents which he pos- 
sessed could have appeared to less advantage. He 
was ignorant of the German language, and did not 
easily accommodate himself to the manners of the 
people. He could not bear much wine; and none but 
a hard drinker had any chance of suecess in Westpha- 
lian society. Under all these disadvantages, however, 
he gave so much satisfaction that he was created a 
baronet, and appointed resident at the vieeregal court 
of Brussels. 

Brussels suited Temple far better than the palaces 
of the boar-hunting and wine-bibbing princes of Ger- 
many. He now occupied the most important post of 
observation in which a diplomatist could be stationed. 
He was placed in the territory of a great neutral power, 
between the territories of the two great powers which 
were at war with England. From this excellent 
school he soon came forth the most accomplished ne- 
gotiator of his age. 

In the mean time the Government of Charles had 
suffered a succession of humiliating disasters. The 
extravagance of the Court had dissipated all the means 
which Parliament had supplied for the purpose of 
carrying on offensive hostilities. It was determined 
to wage only a defensive war; and even for defensive 
war the vast resources of England, managed by triflers 
and public robbers, were found insufficient. The 
Dutch insulted the British coasts, sailed up the 
Thames, took Sheerness, and carried their ravages to 
Chatham. The blaze of the ships burning in the 
river was seen at London; it was rumoured that a 
foreign army had landed at Gravesend; and military 
men seriously proposed to abandon the Tower. To 
such a depth of infamy had mal-administration reduced 
that proud and victorious nation, which a few years 
before had dictated its pleasure to Mazarin, to the 
States-General, and to the Vatican. Humbled by the 
events of the war, and dreading the just anger of Parlia- 
ment, the English Ministry hastened to huddle up a 
peace with France and Holland at Breda. 

But a new scene was aboutto open. It had already 


been for some time apparent to discerning observers, 


that England and Holland were threatened by a com- 


,mon danger, much more formidable than any which 
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they had reason to apprehend from each other. The 
old enemy of their independence and of their religion 
was no longer to be dreaded. The sceptre had passed 
away from Spain. That mighty empire, on which the 
sun never set, which had crushed the liberties of Italy 
and Germany, which had occupied Paris with its 
armies, and covered the British seas with its sails, 
was at the mercy of every spoiler; and Europe saw 
with dismay the rapid growth of a new and more formi- 
dable power. Men looked to Spain and saw only weak- 
ness disguised and increased by pride,—dominions of 
vast bulk and little strength, tempting, unwieldy, and 
defenceless,—an empty treasury,—a haughty, sullen, 
and torpid nation,—a child on the throne,—factions in 
the council,—ministers who served only themselves, 
and soldiers who were terrible only to their country- 
men. Men looked to France, and saw a large and 
compact territory,—a rich soil,—a central situation,— 
a bold, alert, and ingenious people,—large revenues,— 
numerous and disciplined troops,—an active and am- 
bitious prince in the flower of his age, surrounded by 
generals of unrivalled skill. ‘The projects of Louis 
could be counteracted only by ability, vigour and union 
on the part of his neighbours. Ability and vigour had 
hitherto been found in the councils of Holland alone, 
and of union there was no appearance in Europe. The 
question of Portuguese independence separated Eng- 
land from Spain. Old grudges, recent hostilities, 
maritime pretensions, commercial competition separat- 
ed England as widely from the United Provinces. 

The great object of Louis, from the beginning to the 
end of his reign, was the acquisition of those large 
and valuable provinces of the Spanish monarchy 
which lay contiguous to the eastern frontier of France. 
Already, before the conclusion of the treaty of Breda, 
he had invaded those provinces. He now pushed on 
his conquests with scarcely any resistance. Fortress 
after fortress was taken. Brussels itself was in danger; 
and Temple thought it wise to send his wife and 
children to England. But his sister, Lady Giffard, 
who had been some time his inmate, and who seems 
to have been a more important personage in his family 
than his wife, still remained with him. 

De Witt saw the progress of the French arms with 
painful anxiety. But it was not in the power of 
Holland alone to save Flanders; and the difficulty of 
forming an extensive coalition for that purpose appear- 
ed almost insuperable. Louis, indeed, affected modera- 
tion. He declared himself willing to agree to a 
compromise with Spain. But these oifers were un- 
doubtedly mere professions, intended to quiet the 
apprehensions of the neighbouring powers; and as his 
position became every day more and more advan- 
tageous, it was to be expected that he would rise in 
his demands. 

Such was the state of affairs when Temple obtained 





from the English ministry permission to make a tour 
in Holland incognito. In company with Lady Giffard 
| he arrived at the Hague. He was not charged with 
any public commission, but he availed himself of this 
opportunity of introducing himself to De Witt. ‘My 
only business, sir,’ he said, ‘is to see the things which 
are most considerable in your country, and I should 
execute my design very imperfectly if I went away 
without seeing you.’ De Witt, who from report had 
formed a high opinion of Temple, was pleased by the 
compliment, and replied with a frankness and cordiali- 
ty which at once led to intimacy. The two statesmen 
talked calmly over the causes which had estranged 
England from Holland, congratulated each other 
on the peace, and then began to discuss the new dan- 
| gers which menaced Europe. Temple, who had no 
| authority to say any thing on behalf of the English 
Government, expressed himself very guardedly. De 
Witt, who was himself the Dutch Government, had 
no reason to be reserved. He openly declared that 
his wish was to see a general coalition formed for the 
preservation of Flanders. His simplicity and open- 
ness amazed Temple, who had been accustomed to the 
affected solemnity of his patron, the Secretary, and to 
the eternal doublings and evasions which passed for 
great feats of statesmanship among the Spanish politi- 
cians at Brussels. *Whoever,’ he wrote to Arlington, 
‘deals with M. De Witt must go the same plain way 
that he pretends toin his negotiations, without refining 
or colouring, or offering shadow for substance.’ He 
was scarcely less struck by the modest dwelling and 
frugal table of the first citizen of the richest state in 
the world. While Clarendon was amazing London 
with a dwelling more sumptuous than the palace of 
his master, while Arlington was lavishing his ill-gotten 
wealth on the decoys and orange-gardens and inter- 
minable conservatories of Euston,—the great states- 
man who had frustrated all their plans of conquest, 
and the roar of whose guns they heard with terror 
even in the galleries cf Whitehall, kept only a single 
servant, walked about the streets in the plainest 
garb, and never used a coach except for visits of cere- 
mony. 

Temple sent a full account of his interview with De 
Witt to Arlington, who, in consequence of the fall of 
the Chancellor, now shared with the Duke of Buck- 
ingham the principal direction of affairs. Arlington 
showed no disposition to meet the advances of the 
Dutch Minister. Indeed, as was amply proved a few 
years later, both he and his master were perfectly will- 





ing to purchase the means of misgoverning England 
by giving up, not only Flanders, but the whole conti- 
nent, to France. Temple, who distinctly saw that a 
moment had arrived at which it was possible to recon- 
cile his country with Holland,—to reconcile Charles 





with the Parliament,—to bridle the power of Louis,— 
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to efface the shame of the late ignominious war,—to 
restore England to the same place in Europe which 
she had oceupied under Cromwell, became more and 
more urgent in his representations. Arlington’s re- 
plies were for some time couched in cold and ambigu- 
ous terms. But the events which followed the meet- 
ing of the Parliament, in the autumn of 1667, appear 
to have produced an entire change in his views. The 
discontent of the nation was deep and general. The 
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tween Temple and De Witt were singularly fair and 
open. When they met, Temple began by recapitu- 
lating what had passed at their last interview. De 
Witt, who was as little given to lying with his face as 
with his tongue, marked his assent by his looks while 
the recapitulation proceeded; and when it was con- 
cluded, answered that Temple’s memory was perfectly 
correct, and thanked him for proceeding in so exact and 
sincere a manner. ‘Temple then informed the Grand 


Administration was attacked in all its parts. ‘The King | Pensionary that the King of England had determined 
and the Ministers laboured, not unsuccessfully, to | to close with the proposal of a defensive alliance. De 


throw on Clarendon the blame of past miscarriages; 
bat though the Commons were resolved that the late 
Chancellor should be the first victim, it was by no 
means clear that he would be the last. The Secretary 
was personally attacked with great bitterness in the 
course of thedebates. One of the resolutions of the Low- 
er House against Clarendon could be understood only 
as too favourable to France. To these events chiefly 
as a censure of the foreign policy of the Government, 
we are inclined to attribute the change which at this 
crisis took place in the measures of England. The Mi- 
nistry seem to have felt that, if they wished to derive 
any advantage from Clarendon’s downfall, it was ne- 
cessary for them to abandon what was supposed to be 
Clarendon’s system; and by some splendid and popu- 
lar measure to win the confidence of the nation. 
cordingly, in December 1667, Temple received a de- 
spatch containing instructions of the highest import- 
ance. The plan which he had so strongly recommended 
was approved; and he was directed to visit De Witt as 
speedily as possible, and to ascertain whether the 
States were willing to enter into an offensive and de- 
fensive league with England against the projects of 
France. Temple, accompanied by his sister, instantly 
set out for the Hague, and laid the propositions of the 
English Government before the Grand Pensionary. 
The Datch statesman answered with his characteristic 
straightforwardness, that he was fully ready to agree 
to a defensive alliance, but that it was the fundamen- 
tal principle of the foreign policy of the States to make 
no offensive league under any circumstances whatso- 
ever. With this answer Temple hastened from the 
Hague to London, had an audience of the King, related 
what had passed between himself and De Witt, ex- 
erted himself to remove the unfavourable opinion which 
had been conceived of the Grand Pensionary at the 
English court, and had the satisfaction of succeeding 
in all his objects. On the evening of the Ist of Janu- 
ary 1668, a council was held, at which Charles had de- 
clared his resolution to unite with the Dutch on their 
own terms. 
mediately sailed again for the Hague, and, after wea- 
thering a violent storm in which they were very nearly 
lost, arrived in safety at the place of their destination. 

On this oceasion, as on every other, the dealings be- 


Ac- | 


Temple and his indefatigable sister im- | 





Witt had not expected 30 speedy a resolution; and his 
countenance indicated surprise as well as pleasure. 
But he did not retract; and it was speedily arranged 
that England and Holland should unite for the purpose 
of compelling Louis to abide by the compromise which 
he had formerly offered. The next object of the two 
statesmen was to induce another Government to be- 
come a party to their league. ‘The victories of Gusta- 
vus and Torstenson, and the political talents of Oxen- 
stiern, had obtained for Sweden a consideration in Eu- 
rope disproportioned to her real power. ‘The princes 
of Northern Germany stood in great awe of her. And 
De Witt and Temple agreed that if she could be in- 
duced to accede to the league, ‘it would be too strong 
a bar for France to venture on.’ ‘Temple went that 
same evening to Count Dona, the Swedish minister at 
the Hague; took a seat in the most unceremonious 
manner; and, with that air of frankness and good-will 
by which he often succeeded in rendering his diplo- 
matic overtures acceptable, explained the scheme 
which was in agitation. Dona was greatly pleased 
and flattered. He had not powers which would au- 
thorize him to conclude a treaty of such importance. 
Bat he strongly advised Temple and De Witt to do 
their part without delay, and seemed confident that 
Sweden would accede. The ordinary course of pub- 
lic business in Holland was too slow for the present 
emergency; and De Witt appeared to have some scru- 
ples about breaking through the established forms. 
But the urgency and dexterity of Temple prevailed. 
The States-General took the responsibility of executing 
the treaty with a celerity unprecedented in the annals 
of the federation, and indeed inconsistent with its fun- 
damental laws. The state of public feeling was, how- 
ever, such in all the provinces, that this irregularity 
was not merely pardoned but applauded. When the 
instrument had been formally signed, the Duteh Com- 
missioners embraced the English Plenipotentiary with 
the warmest expressions of kindness and confidence. 
‘At Breda,’ exclaimed Temple, ‘we embraced as 
friends—here as brothers.’ 

This memorable negotiation occupied only five days. 
De Witt complimented Temple in high terms on 
having effected in so short a time what must, under 
other management, have been the work of months; and 
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Temple, in hisdespatches, spoke in equally high terms | withheld by regard for his word! Did he, who never 
of De Witt. ‘1 must add these words, to do M. de | in any other transaction of his reign showed the small- 
Witt right, that I found him as plain, as direct and | est respect for the most solemn obligations of public 
square in the course of this business as any man could faith,—who violated the Treaty of the Pyrenees, who 
be, though often stiff in points where he thought any | violated the Treaty of Aix, who violated the Treaty of 
advantage @guid accrue to his country; and have all the | Nimeguen, who violated the Partition Treaty, who vio- 
reason in the world to be satisfied with him; and for | lated the Treaty of Utrecht,—feel himself restrained 
his industry, no man had ever more I am sure. For | by his word on this single occasion? Can any person 
these five days at least, neither of us spent any idle | who is acquainted with his character, and with his 
hours, neither day nor night.’ | whole policy, doubt, that if the neighbouring powers 
Sweden willingly acceded to the league, which is | would have looked quietly on, he would instantly have 
known in history by the name of the Triple Alliance; | risen in his demands?’ How then stands the case? He 
and after some signs of ill-humour on the part of | wished to keep Franche Comte. It was not from re- 
France, a general pacification was the result. gard to his word that he ceded Franche Comte. Why, 
The Triple Alliance may be viewed in two lights— | then, did he cede Franche Comte?’ We answer, as all 
as a measure of foreign policy, and as a measure of | Europe answered at the time, from fear of the Triple 
domestic policy—and under both aspects it seems to | Alliance. 
us deserving of all the praise which has been bestowed | But grant that Louis was not really stopped in his 
upon it. | progress by this famous league, still it is certain that 
Dr. Lingard, who is undoubtedly a very able and | the world then, and long after, believed that he was so 
well informed writer, but whose great fundamental | stopped; and this was the prevailing impression iu 
tule of judging scems to be, that the popular opinion | France as wel! as in other countries. Temple, therefore, 
on 2 historical question cannot possibly be correct, | at the very least, succeeded in raising the credit of his 
speaks very slightingly of this celebrated treaty; and | country, and lowering the credit of a rival power. Here 
there is no room for controversy. No grubbing among 


Mr. Courtenay, who by no means regards Temple with 
that profound veneration which is generally found in | old state-papers will ever bring to light any document 
biographers, has conceded, in our opinion, far too much | which wil] shake these facts—that Europe believed the 
to Dr. Lingard. ‘ambition of France to have been curbed by the three 


The reasoning of Dr. Lingard is simply this:—The | powers;—that England a few months before, the least 
Triple Alliance only compelled Louis to make peace | among the nations, forced to abandon her own seas, 
on the terms on which, before the alliance was formed, | unable to defend the mouths of her own rivers, regained 
he had offered to make peace. How can it then be | almost as high a place in the estimation of her neigh- 
said that this alliance arrested his career, and preserved | bours as she had held in the times of Elizabeth and 
Europe from his ambition? Now, this reasoning is | Oliver;—and that all this change of opinion was pro- 
evidently of no force at all, except on the supposition | duced in five days by wise and resolute counsels, with- 
that Louis would have held himself bound by his form- | out the firing of a single gun. ‘That the Triple Alli- 
er offers, if the alliance had not been formed; and if | ance effected this will hardly be disputed; and if it 
Dr. Lingard thinks this a reasonable supposition, we | effected nothing else, it must still be regarded as a 
should be disposed te say to him, in the werds of that | masterpiece of diplomacy. 
great politician, M&é. Western—‘Indeed, brother, you | Considered as a measure of domestic policy, this 
would make a fine plenipo to negotiate with the French. ‘treaty seems to be equally deserving of approbation, 
They would soon persuade you that they take towns | It did much to allay discontents, to reconcile the sove- 
out of mere defensive principles.’ Our own impres- | reign with a people who had, under his wretched ad- 
sion is, that Louis made his offer orly in order to avert | ministration, become ashamed of him, and of them- 
some such measure as the Triple Alliance, and adhered selves. It was a kind of pledge for internal good 
to it only in consequence of that alliance. He had re-| government. The foreign relations of the kingdom 
fused to consent to an armistice. He had made all his | had at that time the closest connexion with our domes- 
arrangements for a wintercampaign. Inthe very week | tic policy. From the Restoration, to the Accession of 
in which Temple and the States conciuded their agree- the House of Hanover, Holland and France were to 
ment at the Hague, Franche Comté was attacked by | England what the right hand horseman and the left 
the French armies; and in three weeks the whole pro- | hand horseman in Diirger’s fine ballad were to Wild- 
vince was conquered. This prey Louis was compelled | graf,—the good and the evil counsellor,—the angel of 
to disgorge. And what compelled him? Did the ob- | light, and the angel of darkness. The ascendency of 
ject seem to him small or contemptible? On the con-} France was inseparably connected with the prevalence 
trary, the annexation of Franche Comte to his kingdom | of tyranny in domestic affairs. The ascendency of Hol- 
was one of the favourite projects of his life. Was he | land was as inseparably connected with the prevalence 


or 
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of political liberty, and of mutual toleration among | 
Protestant sects. How fatal and degrading an influ- 
ence Louis was destined to exercise on the British 
counsels, how great a deliverance our country was 
destined to owe to the States, could not be foreseen 
when the Triple Alliance was concluded. Yet even 
then all discerning men considered it as a good omen 
for the English constitation, and the reformed religion, 
that the Government had attached itself to Holland, and 
had assumed a firm and somewhat hostile attitude to- 
wards France. The fame of this measure was the 
greater, because it stood so entirely alone. It was the 
single eminently good act performed by the Govern- 
ment during the interval between the Restoration and 


the Revolution.* Every person who had the smallest 


part in it, and some who had no partin it atall, battled 


for a share of the credit. ‘The most close-fisted repub- 
licans were ready to grant money for the purpose of 
carrying into effect the provisions of this popular alli- 
ance; and the great Tory poet of that age, in his finest 
satires, repeatedly spoke with reverence of the ‘triple 
bond.’ 

This negotiation raised the fame of Temple both at 
home and abroad to a great height,—to such a height, 
indeed, as seems to have excited the jealousy of his 
friend Arlington. While London and Amsterdam re- 
sounded with acclamations of joy, the Secretary, in 
very cold official language, communicated to his friend 
the approbation of the King; and lavish as the Govern- 
ment was of titles and of money, its ablest servant was 
neither ennobled uor enriched. 

Temple’s next mission was to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where a general congress met for the purpose of per- 
feeting the work of the Triple Alliance. On his road 
he received abundant proofs of the estimation in which 
he was held. Salutes were fired from the walls of the 
towns through which he passed; the population poured 
forth into the streets to see him; and the magistrates 
eutertained him with speeches and banquets. After 
the close of the negotiations at Aix he was appointed 
ambassador at the Hague. But in both these missions 
he experienced much vexation from the rigid, and, in- 
deed, unjust parsimony of the Government. Profuse 
to many unworthy applicants, the Ministers were 
niggardly to him alone. They secretly disliked his 
polities; and they seem to have indemnified themselves 
for the humiliation of adopting his measures by cut- 
ting down his salary, and delaying the settlement of 
his outfit. 

At the Hague he was received with cordiality by 
De Witt, and with the most sigual marks of respect by 
the States-General. His situation was in one point 
extremely delicate. ‘The Prinee of Orange, the here- 
ditary chief of the faction opposed to the administra- 
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tion of De Witt, was the nephew of* Charles. To 
preserve the confidence of the ruling party without 
showing any want of respect to so near a relation of 
his own master was no easy task. But Temple ac- 
quitted himself so well, that he appears to have been 
in great favour, both with the Grand Pensionary and 
with the Prince. 

In the main, the years which he spent at the Hague 
seem, in spite of some pecuniary difficulties, oecasion- 
ed by the ill-will of the English Ministers, to have 
passed very agreeably. He enjoyed the highest per- 
sonal consideration. He was surrounded by objects 
interesting in the highest degree to a man of his ob- 
servant turn of mind. He had no wearing labour, no 
heavy responsibility; and if he had no opportunity 
of adding to his high repatation, he ran no risk of im- 
pairing it. 

But evil times were at hand. Though Charles had 
for a moment deviated into a wise and dignified policy, 
his heart had always been with France; and France 
employed every means of seduction to lure him back. 
His impatience of control, his greediness for money, 
his passion for beauty, his family affections, all his 
tastes, all his feelings, were practised on with the 
utmost dexterity. His interior Cabinet was now 
compossd of men such as that generation, and that 
generation alone produced; of men at whose audacious 
profligacy the rats of our own time look with the same 
sort of admiring despair with which our sculptors 
contemplate the Theseus, and our painters the Cartoons. 
Tobe a real, hearty, deadly enemy of the liberties and 
religion of the nation was, in that dark conclave, an 
honourable distinction;—a distinction which belonged 
only to the daring and impetuous Clifford. His asso- 
ciates were men to whom all creeds and all constitu- 
tious were alike; who were equally ready to profess 
and to persecute the faith of Geneva, of Lambeth, and 
of Rome; who were equally ready to be tools of power 
without any sense of loyalty, and stirrers of sedition 
without any zeal for freedom. 

It was hardly possible even for a man so penetrating 
as De Witt to foresee to what depths of wickedness 
and infamy this execrable administration would de- 
scend. Yet, many signs of the great woe which was 
coming on Europe,—-the visit of the Duchess of 
Orleans to her brother,—the unexplained mission of 
Buckingham te Paris,—the sudden occupation of Lor- 
raine by the French,—rendered the Grand Pensionary 
uneasy; and his alarm increased when he learned that 
‘Temple had received orders to repair instantly to Lon- 
don. He earnestly pressed for an explanation. Tem- 
ple very sincerely replied thathe hoped that the Eng- 
lish Ministers would adhere to the principles of the 
Triple Alliance. ‘I can answer,’ he said, ‘only for 








* ‘The only good public thing that hath been done 
ince the King come into England.’—Pery’s Diary, Fed- 
vy 11, 1667-8 


myself. But that 1 can do. If a new system is to be 
| adopted, I will never have avy part in it. I have told 
the King so; and I will make my words good. Ifl 
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return you will know more: and if I do not return you 
will guess more.’ De Witt smiled, and answered that 
he would hope the best; and would do all in his 
power to prevent others from forming unfavourable 
surmises. 

In October 1670, Temple reached London; and all 
his worst suspicions were immediately more than con- 
firmed. He repaired to the Secretary’s house, and 
was kept an hour and a half waiting in the ante- 
chamber, whilst Lord Ashley was closeted with Ar- 
lington. When at length the doors were thrown open, 
Arlington was dry and cold, asked trifling questions 
about the voyage, and then, in order to escape from 
the necessity of discussing business, called in his 
daughter;—an engaging little girl of three years old, 
who was long after described by poets ‘as dressed in 
all the bloom of smiling nature,’ and whom Evelyn, 
one of the witnesses of her inauspicious marriage, 
mournfully designated as ‘the sweetest, hopefullest, 
most beautiful child, and most virtuous too.’ Any 
particular conversation was impossible: and Temple, 
who, with all his constitutional or philosophical in- 
difference, was sufficiently sensitive on the side of 
vanity, felt this treatment keenly. The next day he 
offered himself to the notice of the King, who was 
snuffing up the morning air, and feeding his ducks in 
the Mall. Charles was civil, but, like Arlington, 
carefully avoided all conversation on politics. ‘Tem- 
ple found that all his most respectable friends were 
entirely excluded from the secrets of the inner council; 
and were waiting in anxiety and dread for what those 
mysterious deliberations might produce. At length 
he obtained a glimpse of light. The bold spirit and 
fierce passions of Clifford rendered him the most 
unfit of all men to be the keeper of a momentous 
secret. He told Temple, with great vehemence, 
that the States had behaved basely, that De Witt 
was a rogue and a rascal, that it was below the King 
of England, or any other king, to have any thing to 
do with such wretches; that this ought to be made 
known to all the world, and that it was the dffty of 
the minister at the Hague to declare it publicly. 
Temple commanded his temper as wel! as he could, 
aad replied, calmly and firmly, that he should make 
no such declaration, and that if he were called upon 
to give his opinion of the States and their Ministers, 
he would say exactly what he thought. 

He now saw clearly that the tempest was gathering 
fast,—that the great alliance which he had framed, 
and over which he had watched with parental care, 
was about to be dissolved,—that times were at hand 
when it would be necessary for him, if he continued 
in public life, either to take part decidedly against the 
Court, or to forfeit the high reputation which he en- 
joyed at home and abroad. He began to make prepara- 
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larged a little garden which he had purchased at 
Sheen, and laid out some money in ornamenting his 
house there. He was still nominally ambassador to 
Holland; and the English Ministers continued during 
some months to flatter the States with the hope that 
he would speedily return. At length, in June, 1671, 
the designs of the ‘Cabal’ were ripe. The infamous 
treaty with France had been ratified. The season of 
deception was past, and that of insolence and violence 
had arrived. ‘Temple received his formal dismission, 
kissed the King’s hand, was repaid for his services 
with some of those vague compliments and promises 
which cost so little to the cold heart, the easy temper, 
and the ready tongue of Charles, and quietly withdrew 
to his little nest, as he called it, at Sheen, 

There he amused himself with gardening, which he 
practised so successfully that the fame of his fruit soon 
spread far and wide. But letters were his chief solace. 
He had, as we have mentioned, been from his youth 
in the habit of diverting himself with composition. 
The clear and agreeable language of his despatches 
had early attracted the notice of his employers; and 
before the peace of Breda, he had, at the request of 
Arlington, published a pamphlet on the war, of which 
nothing is now known, except that it had some vogue 
at the time, and that Charles, not a contemptible judge, 
pronounced it to be very well written. He had also, 
a short time before he began to reside at the Hague, 
written a treatise on the State of Ireland, in which he 
showed all the feelings of a Cromwellian. He had 
gradually formed a style singularly lucid and melodious, 
—superficially deformed, indeed, by Gallicisms, and 
Hispanicisms, picked up in travel or in negotiation— 
but at the bottom pure English,—generally flowing 
with careless simplicity, but occasionally rising even 
into Ciceronian magnificence. The length of his sen- 
tences has often been remarked. But in truth this 
length is only apparent. A critic who considers as 
one sentence every thing that lies between two full 
stops will undoubtedly call Temple’s sentences long. 
But acritic who examines them carefully will find that 
they are not swollen by parenthetical matter; that their 
structure is scarcely ever intricate; that they are formed 
merely by accumulation; and that, by the simple pro- 
cess of leaving out conjunctions, and substituting full 
stops for colons and semi-colons, they might, without 
any alteration in the order of the words, be broken up 
into very short periods, with no sacrifice except that of 
euphony. The long sentences of Hooker and Claren- 
don, on the contrary, are really long sentences, and 
cannot be turned into short ones, without bging entirely 
taken to pieces. 

The best known of the works which Temple com- 
posed daring his first retreat from official business are, 
an Essay on Government, which seems to us ex- 





tions for retiring altogether from business. He en- 


ceedingly childish; and an Account of the United 
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Provinces, which we think a master-piece in its kind. 
Whoever compares these two pieces will probably 
agree with us in thinking that Temple was not a very 
deep or accurate reasoner, but was an excellent ob- 
server,—that he had no call to philosophical specula- 
tion, but that he was qualified to excel as a writer of 
Memoirs and Travels. 

While Temple was engaged in these pursuits, the 
great storm which had long been brooding over Europe 
burst with such fury as for a moment seemed to 
threaten ruin to all free governments, and all Pro- 
testant churches. France and England, without seéek- 
ing for any decent pretext, declared war against Hol- 
land. The immense armies of Louis poured across the 
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most appalling success. This was their auspicious 
moment. They neglected to improve it. It passed 
away; and it returned no more. The Prince of 
| Orange arrested the progress of the French armies. 
Louis returned to be amused and flattered at Versailles. 
The country was under water. ‘The winter approach- 
ed. The weather became stormy. The fleets of the 
combined kings could no longer keep the sea. The 
republic had obtained a respite; and the circumstances 
were such that a respite was, in a military view, im- 
portant; in a political view almost decisive. 

The alliance against Holland, formidable as it was, 
was yet of snch a nature that it could not succeed at 
| all, unless it sueceeded at once. The English Minis- 
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Rhine, and invaded the territory of the United Pro-| ters could not carry on the war without money. They 


vinces. The Dutch seemed to be paralysed by terror. 
Great towns opened their gates to straggling parties. 
Regiments flung down their arms without seeing an 
enemy. Guelderland, Overyssel, Utrecht were over- 
run by the conquerors. The fires of the French camp 
were seen from the walls of Amsterdam. In the first 
madness of their despair the devoted people turned their 
rage against the most illustrious of their fellow-citizens. 
De Ruyter was saved with difficulty from assassins. 


could legally obtain money only from the Parliament; 
and they were most unwilling to call the Parliament 
together. The measures which Charles had adopted 
at home were even more unpopular than his foreign po- 
licy. He had bound himself by a treaty with Louis to 
re-establish the Catholic religion in England; and, in 
pursuance of this design, he had entered on the same 
course which his brother afterwards pursued with 
greater obstinacy to a more fatal end. Ue had an- 





De Witt was torn to pieces by an infuriated rabble. 


nulled, by his own sole authority, the laws against 





No hope was left to the Commonwealth, save in the | Catholics and other dissenters. The matter of the De- 
dauntless, the ardent, the indefatigable, the unconquer- | claration of Indulgence exasperated one-half of his 
able spirit which glowed under the frigid demeanour | subjects, and the manner the other half. 


Liberal men 
of the young Prince of Orange. | would have rejoiced to see toleration granted, at least 

That great man rose at once to the full dignity of his to all Protestant sects. Many high churchmen had no 
part, and approved himself a worthy descendant of the | objection to the King’s dispensing power. Buta tole- 
line of heroes who had vindicated the liberties of) rant act done in an unconstitutional way excited the 
Europe against the house of Austria. Nothing could | opposition of all who were zealous either for the Church 
shake his fidelity to his country—not his close con-| or for the privileges of the people; that is to say, of 
nexion with the royal family ef England,—not the | ninety-nine Englishmen out of a hundred. The Mi- 
most earnest solicitations—not the most tempting of-| nisters were, therefore, most unwilling to meet the 


fers. The spirit of the nation,—that spirit which had 
maintained the great conflict against the gigantic power 
of Philip;—revived in all its strength. Counsels such 
as are inspired by a generous despair, and are almost 
always followed by a speedy dawn of hope, were 
gravely concerted by the statesmen of Holland. To 
open their dykes,—to man their ships,—to leave their 
country, with all its miracles of art and industry,—its 
cities, its canals, its villas, its pastures, and its tulip 
gardens,—buried under the waves of the German 
ocean,—to bear to a distant climate their Calvinistic 
faith and their old Batavian liberties,—to fix, perhaps | 
with happier auspices, the new Stadthouse of their 
Commonwealth, under other stars, and amidst a 
strange vegetation, in the Spice-Islands of the Eastern 
seas,—such were the plans which they had the spirit 


to form: and it is seldom that men who have the spirit | 


to form such plans are reduced to the necessity of exe- 
cuting them. 
The Allies had, during a short period, obtained the 





Houses. Lawless and desperate as their counsels 
were, the boldest of them had too much value for his 
neck to think of resorting to benevolences, privy-seals, 
ship-money, or any of the other unlawful modes of ex- 
tortion which former kings had employed. The auda- 
cious fraud of shutting up the Exchequer furnished 
them with about twelve hundred thousand pounds;—a 
sum which, even in better hands than theirs, would 
hardly have sufficed for the war-charges of a single 
year. And this was a step which could never be re- 
peated;—a step which, like most breaches of public 
faith, was speedily found to have caused pecuniary 
difficulties greater than those which it removed. All 
the money that could be raised was gone; Holland was 
not conquered; and the King had no resource bat in a 
Parliament. 

Had a general election taken place at this crisis, it 
_is probable that the country would have sent up repre- 
sentatives as resolutely hostile to the Court as those 
who met in November 1640; that the whole domestic 

















and foreign policy of the Government would have been 
instantly changed; and that the members of the Cabal 
would have expiated their crimes on Tower-Hill. But 
the House of Commons was still the same which had 
been elected twelve years before, in the midst of the 
transports’ of joy, repentance, and loyalty which fol- 
lowed the Restoration; and no pains had been spared 
to attach it to the Court by places, pensions, and bribes. 
To the great mass of the people it was scarcely less 
odious than the Cabinet. Yet, though it did not im- 
mediately proceed to those strong measures which a 
new House would in all probability have adopted, it 
was sullen and unmanageable; and undid, slowly in- 
deed and by degrees, but most effectually, all that the 
Ministers had done. In one session it annihilated their 
system of internal government. In a second session 
it gave a death-blow to their foreign policy. 

The dispensing power was the first object of attack. 
The Commons would not expressly approve the war; 
but neither did they as yet express!y condemn it; and 
they were even willing to grant the King a supply for 
the purpose of continuing hostilities, on condition that 
he would redress internal grievances, among which the 
Declaration of Indulgence held the foremost place. 

Shaftesbury, who was Chancellor, saw that the 
game was up,—that he had got all that was to be got 
by siding with despotism and Popery, and that it was 
high time to think of being a demagogue and a good 
Protestant. The Lord Treasurer Clifford was marked 
out by his boldness, by his openness, by his zeal for 
the Catholic religion, by something which, compared 
with the villany of his colleagues, might almost be 
called hones\r, to be the scape-goat of the whole con- 
spiracy. The King came in person to the House of 
Peers to request their lordships to mediate between 
him and the Commons touching the Declaration of In- 
dulgence. He remained in the House while his speech 
was taken into consideration,—a common practice with 
him;—for the debates amused his sated mind, and were 
sometimes, he used to say, as good as a comedy. A 
more sudden turn his Majesty had certainly never seen 
in any comedy of intrigue, either at his own play- 
house, or at the Duke’s, than that which this memora- 
ble debate produced. The Lord Treasurer spoke with 
characteristic ardour and intrepidity in defence of the 
Declaration. When he sat down, the Lord Chancel- 
lor rose from the woolsack, and to the amazement of 
the King, and of the House, attacked Clifford—at- 
tacked the Declaration for which he had himself spoken 
in council—gave up the whole policy of the Cabinet— 
and declared himself on the side of the House of Com- 
mons. Even that age had not witnessed so portentous 
a display of impudence. 

The King, by the advice of the French Court, 
which cared much more about the war on the Conti- 
nent than about the conversion of the English heretics, 
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determined to save his foreign policy at the expens» 
of his plans in favour of the Catholic church. He 
obtained a supply; and in return for this concession 
he cancelled the Declaration of Indulgence and made 
a formal renunciation of the dispensing power before 
‘he prorogued the Houses. 

But it was no more in his power to go on with the 
war than to maintain his arbitrary system at home. 
His Ministry betrayed within, and fiercely assailed 
from without, went rapidly to pieces. Clifford threw 
down the white staff, and retired to the woods of Ug- 
‘brook, vowing, with bitter tears that he would never 
| again see that turbulent city, and that perfidious 
Court. Shaftesbury was ordered to deliver up the 

Great Seal; and instantly carried over his front of 
brass, and his tongue of poison to the ranks of the 
Opposition. The remaining members of the Cabal had 
neither the capacity of the late Chancellor, nor the 
courage and enthusiasm of the late Treasurer. They 
were not only unable to carry on their former projects, 
but began to tremble for their own lands and heads. 
The Parliament, as soon as it again met, began to 
| murmur against the alliauce with France, and the war 
with Holland; and the murmur gredually swelled into 
a fierce and terrible clamour. Strong resolutions were 
adopted against Lauderdale and Buckingham. Arti- 
cles of impeachment were exhited against Arlington. 
The Triple Alliance was mentioned with reverence 
in every debate; and the eyes of all men were turned 
towards the quiet orchard, where the author of that 
great league was amusing himself with reading and 





gardening. 

Temple was ordered to attend the King, and was 
charged with the office of negotiating a separate peace 
with Holland. The Spanish Ambassador to the Court 
of London had been empowered by the States-General 
to treat in their name. With him Temple came toa 
speedy agreement; and in three days a treaty was 
concluded. 

The highest honours of the State were now within 
Temple’s reach. After the retirement of Clifford, the 
white staff had been delivered to Thomas Osborne, 
soon after created Earl of Danby, who was related to 
Lady Temple, and had, many years earlier, travelled 
and played tennis with Sir William. Danby was an 
interested and unscrupulous man, but by no means 
destitute of abilities or of judgment. He was, indeed, 
a far better adviser than any in whom Charles had 
hitherto reposed confidence. Clarendon was a man of 
another generation, and did not in the least understand 
the society which he had to govern. The members of 
the Cabal were ministers of a foreign power, and 
enemies of the Established Church; and had in con- 
sequence raised against themselves and their master 
an irresistible storm of national and religious hatred. 
Danby wished to strengthen and extend the preroga- 
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tive; but he had the sense to see that this could be 
done only by a complete change of system. He knew 
the English people and the House of Commons; and he 
knew that the course which Charles had recently taken, 
if obstinately pursued, might well end before the win- 
dows of the Banqueting-House. He saw that the 
true policy of the Crown was to ally itself, not with 
the feeble, the hated, the down-trodden Catholics, but 
with the powerful, the wealthy, the popular, the domi- 
nant Church of England; to trust for aid, not to a 
foreign Prince whose name was hateful to the British 
nation, and whose succours could be obtained only on 
terms of vassalage, but to the old Cavalier party, to 
the landed gentry, the clergy, and the universities. 
By rallying round the throne the whole strength of the 
Royalists and High-Churchmen, and by using with- 
out stint all the resources of corruption, he flattered 
himself that he could manage the Parliament. That 
he failed is to be attributed Jess to himself than to his 
master. Of the disgraceful dealings which were still 
kept up with the French Court, Danby deserved little 
or none of the blame, though he suffered the whole 
punishment. 

Danby, with great parliamentary talents, had paid 
little attention to foreign politics; and wished for the 
help of some person on whom he could rely in this 
department. A plan was accordingly arranged for 
making Temple Seceretary of State. Arlington was 
the only member of the Cabal who still held office in 
Englané. The temper of the House of Commons 
made it necessary to remove him, or rather to require 
him to sell out; for at that time the great offices of 
State were bought and sold as commissions in the 
army now are. ‘lemple was informed that he should 
have the Seals if he would pay Arlington six thousand 
poands. ‘The transaction had nothing in it discredita- 
ble, aceording to the notions of that age, and the in- 
vestment would have been a good one; for we imagine 
that at that time the gains which a Secretary of State 
might make without doing any thing considered as im- 
proper, were very considerable. Temple's friends offer- 
ed to lend him the money; but he was fully determined 
not to take a post of so much responsibility in times 
so agitated, and under a prince on whom so little 
reliance could be placed, and accepted the embassy to 
the Hague, leaving Arlington to find another purchaser. 

Before Temple left England he had a long audience 
of the King, to whom he spoke with great severity of 
the measures adopted by the late Ministry. The King 
owned that things had turned out ill. ‘But,’ said he, 
‘if I had been well served, I might have made a good 
business of it.” Temple was alarmed at this language, 
and inferred from it that the system of the Cabal had 
not been abandoned, but only suspended. He there- 
fore thought it his duty to go, as he expresses it, ‘to 





the bottom of the matter.’ He strongly represented 
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to the King the impossibility of establishing either 
absolute government or the Catholic religion in Eng- 
land; and concluded by repeating an observation which 
he had heard at Brussels from M. Gourville, a very 
intelligent Frenchman well known to Charles: ‘A king 
of England,’ said Gourville, ‘who is willing to be the 
man of his people, is the greatest king in the world; 
but if he wishes to be more, by heaven he is nothing 
at all!” The King betrayed some symptoms of im- 
patience during this lecture; but at last laid his hand 
kindly on Temple’s shoulder, and said, *You are right, 
and so is Gourville; and I will be the man of my 
people.’ 

With this assurance Temple repaired to the Hague 
in July 1674. Holland was now secure, and France 
was surrounded on every side by enemies. Spain and 
the Empire were in arms for the purpose of compell- 
ing Louis to abandon all that he had acquired since 
the treaty of the Pyrenees. A congress for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to the war was opened at Ni- 
meguen under the mediation of England, in 1675; and 
to that congress Temple was deputed. ‘The work of 
conciliation, however, went on very slowly. The 
belligerent powers were still sanguine, and the me- 
diating power was unsteady and insincere. 

In tht meantime the Opposition in England became 
more and more formidable, and seemed fully deter- 
mined to foree the King into a war with France. 
Charles was desirous of making some appointments 
which might strengthen the Administration, and con- 
ciliate the confidence of the public. No man was 
moreesteemed by the nation than Temple; yet he 
had never been concerned in any Opposition to any 
Government. In July 1677, he was sent for from 
Nimeguen. Charles received him with caresses, 
earnestly pressed him to accept the seals of Secretary 
of State, and promised to bear half the charge of buy- 
ing out the present holder. Temple was charmed by 
the kindness and politeness of the King’s manner, and 
by the liveliness of his conversation; but his prudence 
was not to be so laid asleep. He calmly and steadily 
excused himself. ‘The King aifected to treat his ex- 
cuses as mere jests, and gaily said, ‘Go; get you gone 
to Sheen. We ‘shall have no good of you till you 
have been there; and when you have rested yourself, 
come up again.’ Temple withdrew, and staid two 
days at his villa, but returned to town in the same 
mind; and the King was forced to consent at least toa 
delay. 

But while Temple thus carefully shunned the re- 
sponsibility of bearing a part in the general direction 
of affairs, he gave a signal proof of that never-failing 
sagacity which enabled him to find out ways of dis- 
tinguishing himself without risk. He had a principal 
share in bringing about an event which was at the time 
hailed with general satisfaction, and which subsequent- 

















ly produced consequences of the highest importance. 
This was the marriage of the Prince of Orange and the 
Lady Mary. 

In the following year Temple returned to the Hague; 
and thence he was ordered, in the close of 1678, to re- 
pair to Nimeguen, for the purpose of signing the hol- 
low and unsatisfactory treaty by which the distractions 
of Europe were for a short time suspended. He grum- 
bled much at being required to sign bad articles which 
he had not framed, and still more at having to travel 
in very cold weather. After all, a difficulty of eti- 
quette prevented him from signing, and he returned to 
the Hague. Scarcely had he arrived there when he 
received intelligence that the King, whose embarrass- 
ments were now far greater than ever, was fully re- 
solved immediately to appoint him Secretary of State. 
He a third time declined that high post, and began to 
make preparations for a journey to Italy; thinking, 
doubtless, that he should spend his time much more 
pleasantly among pictures and ruins than in such a 
whirlpool of political and religious freazy as was then 
raging in London. 

But the King was in extreme necessity; and was no 
longer to be so easily put off. Temple received posi- 
tive orders to repair instantly to England. He obeyed, 
and found the country in a state even more fearful than 
that which he had pictured to himself. 

Those are terrible conjectures, when the discontents 
of a nation—not light and capricious discontents, but 
discoutents which have been steadily increasing dur- 
ing a long series of years—have attained their full 
maturity. The discernifig few predict the approach of 
these conjunetures, but predict in vain. ‘To the many,, 
the evil season comes as a total eclipse of the sun at 
noon comes to a people of savages. Society which 
but a short time before, was in a state of perfect re- 
pose, is on a sudden agitated with the most fearful 
convulsions, and seems to be on the verge of dissolu- 
tion; and the rulers who, till the mischief was beyond 
the reach of all ordinary remedies, had never bestowed 
one thought on its existence, stand bewildered and 
panic-stricken, without hope or resource, in the midst 
of the confusion. One such conjunctare this genera- 
tion has seen. God grant that we may never see an- 
other! At such a conjuncture it was that Temple land- 
ed on English ground in the beginning of 1679. 

The Parliament had obtained a glimpse of the 
King’s dealings with France; and their anger had 
been unjustly directed against Danby, whose conduct 
as to that matter had been, on the whole, deserving 
rather of praise than of censure. The Popish plot, 
the murder of Godfrey, the infamous inventions of 
Oates, the discovery of Colman’s letters, had excited 
the nation to madness. All the disaffections which 
had been generated by eighteen years of misgovern- 
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ment the King had been advised to dissolve that 
Parliament which had been elected just after his resto- 
ration; aud which, though its composition had since 
that time been greatly altered, was still far more deeply 
imbued with the old cavalier spirit than any that had 
preceded, or that was likely to follow it. The general 
election had commenced, and was proceeding with a 
degree of excitement never before known. The tide 
ran furiously against the Court. It was clear that a 
majority of the new House of Commons would be—to 
use a word which came into fashion a few months 
later—decided Whigs. Charles had found it neces- 
sary to yield to the violence of the publie feeling. The 
Duke of York was on the point of retiring to Holland. 
‘I never,’ says Temple, who had seen the abolition of 
monarchy, the dissolution of the long Parliament, the 
fall of the Protectorate, the declaration of Monk against 
the Rump,—‘I never saw greater disturbance in men’s 
minds.’ 

The King now with the utmost urgency besought 
Temple to take the seals. The pecuniary part of the 
arrangement no longer presented any difficulty; and 
Sir William was not quite so decided in his refusal as 
he had formerly been. He took three days to consider 
the posture of affairs, and to examine his own feelings; 
and he came to the conclusion that ‘the scene was 
unfit for such an actor as he knew himself to be.’ 
Yet he felt that, by refusing help to the King at such 
a crisis he might give much offence and incur much 
censure. He shaped his course with his usual dexteri- 
ty. He affected vo be very desirous of a seat in Par- 
liament; yet he contrived to be an unsuccessful can- 
didate; and, when all the writs were returned, he 
represented that it would be useless for him to take the 
seals till he could procure admittance to the House of 
Commons; and in this manner he sueceeded in avoid- 
ing the greatness which others desired to thrust upon 
him. 

The Parliament met; and the violence of its pro- 
ceedings surpassed all expectation. The Long Parlia- 
ment itself, with much greater provocation, had at its 
commencement been less violent. ‘The Treasurer was 
instantly dyiven from office, impeached, sent to the 
Tower. Sharp and vchement votes were passed on 
the subject of the Popish Plot. The Commons were 
prepared to go much further,—to wrest from the King 
his prerogative of mercy in cases of high political 
crimes, and to alter the succession to the Crown. 
Charles was thoroughly perplexed and dismayed. 
Temple saw him almost daily, and thought that at last 
he was impressed with a deep sense of his errors, and 
of the miserable state into which they had brought 
him. Their conferences became longer and more con- 
fidential: and Temple began to flatter himself with the 
hope that he might be able to reconcile parties at home 





ment had come to the birth together. At this mo- 


as he had reconciled hostile States abroad,—that he 
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might be able to suggest a plan which should allay | ject. The number of the new Council alone would be 
all heats, efface the memory of all past grievances,— | a most serious objection. The largest Cabinets of mo- 
secure the nation from misgovernment, and protect | dern times have not, we believe, consisted of more than 
the Crown against the encroachments of Parliament. | fifteen members. Even this number has generally 
Temple's plan was that the existing Privy Council, ‘been thought too large. The Marquis Wellesley, 
which consisted of fifty members, should be dissolved | whose judgment, on a question of executive adminis- 
—that there should no longer be a small interior | tration, is entitled to as much respect as that of any 
council, like that which is now designated as the | statesman that England ever produced, expressed, on 
Cabinet,—that a new Privy Council of thirty members | a very important occasion,* his conviction that even 
should be appointed,—and that the King should pledge | thirteen was an inconveniently large number. But in 
himself togovern by the constant advice of this body,— | a Cabinet of thirty members what chance could there 
to suffer all his affairs of every kind to be freely debated | be of finding unity, secrecy, expedition,—any of the 
there, and not to reserve any part of the public busi-| qualities which such a bedy ought to possess? If, in- 
ness for a secret committee. | deed, the members of such a Cabinet were closely 
Fifteen of the members of this new Council were to | bound together by interest, if they all had a deep stake 
be great oflicers of State. ‘The other fifteen were to | in the permanence of the Administration, if the majo- 
be independent noblemen and gentlemen of the greatest | rity were dependent on a small number of leading meo, 
weight in the country. In appointing them particular | the thirty might perhaps act as a smaller number would 
regard was to be had to the amount of their property. | act, though more slowly, more awkwardly, and with 
The whole annual income of the councillors was esti-| more risk of improper disclosures. But the Council 
mated at 1,300,000. The annual income of all the | which Temple proposed was so framed that, if instead 
members of the House of Commons was not supposed | of thirty members, it had contained only ten, it would 
to exceed L.400,000. The appointment of wealthy still have been the most unwieldy and discordant Ca- 
councillors Temple describes as ‘a chief regard, neces- | binet that ever sat. One half of the members were to 
sary to this Constitution.’ | be persons holding no office, persons who had no mo- 
This plan was the subject of frequent conversation | tive to compromise their opinions, or to take any share 
between the King and Temple. After a month passed | of the responsibility of an unpopular measure;—per- 
in discussions, to which no third person appears to | Sons, therefore, who might be expected, as often as 
have been privy, Charles declared himself satisfied of there might be a crisis requiring the most cordial co- 
the expediency of the proposed measure, and resolved | operation, to draw off from the rest, and to throw every 
to carry it into effect. difficulty in the way of the public business. The cir- 
It is much to be regretted that Temple has left us| cumstance that they were men of enormous private 
no account of these conferences. Historians have, | wealth only made the matter worse. The House of 
therefore, been left to form their own conjectures as to, Commons is a checking body, and therefore it is de- 
the object of this very extraordinary plan,—‘this Con- | sirable that it should, to a great extent, consist of men 
stitution,’ as Temple himself calls it. And we cannot | of independent fortune, who receive nothing and ex- 
say that any explantion which has yet been given| pect nothing from the Government. But with execu- 
seems to us quite satisfactory. Indeed, almost all | tive boards the case is quite different. Their business 
the writers whom we have consulted appear to con-| is not to check, but to act. The very same things, 
sider the change as merely a change of administration; | therefore, which are the virtues of Parliaments may be 
and, so considering it, they generally applauded it. | vices in Cabinets. We can hardly conceive a greater 
Mr. Courtenay, who has evidently examined this | curse to the country than an Administration, the mem- 
subject with more attention than has often been be-| bers of which should be as perfectly independent of 
stowed upon it, seems to think Temple’s scheme very each other, and as little under the necessity of making 
strange, unintelligible, and absurd. It is with very | mutual concessions, as the representatives of London 
great diffidence that we offer our own solution of what and Devonshire in the House of Commons are, and 
we have always thought one of the great riddles of | ought to be. Now Temple’s new Council was to con- 
English history. We are strongly inclined to suspect | tain fifteen members, who were to hold no offices, and 
that the appointment of the new Privy Council was | the average amount of whose private estates was ten 
thousand pounds a year; an income which, in propor- 


really a much more remarkable event than has general- 
tion to the wants of a man of rank of that period, was 


ly been supposed; and that what Temple had in view 
was to effect, under colour of a change of administra-| at least equal to thirty thousand a year in our time. 
tion, a permanent change in the Constitution. Was it to be expected that such men would gtatuitous- 

The plan, considered as a plan for the formation of | ly take on themselves the labour and responsibility of 
a Cabinet, is so obviously inconvenient, that we can- | Ministers, and the unpopularity which the best Minis- 
not easily believe this to have been Temple's chief ob- + In the negotiations of 1812. 
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ters must sometimes be prepared to brave! Could 
there be any doubt that an Opposition would soon be 
formed within the Cabinet itself, and that the conse- 
quence would be disunion, altercation, tardiness in 
operations, the divulging of secrots, every thing most 
alien from the nature of an executive council? 

Is it possible to imagine that considerations so grave 
and so obvious should have altogether escaped the no- 
tice of a man of Temple’s sagacity and experience? 
One of two things appears to us to be certain,—either 
that his project has been misunderstood, or that his ta- 
lents for public affairs have been overrated. 

We lean to the opinion that his project has been 
misunderstood. His new Council, as we have shown, 
would have been an exceedingly bad Cabinet. The 
inference which we are inclined to draw is this,—that 
he meant his Council to serve some other purpose than 
that of a mere Cabinet. Barillon used four or five 
words which contain, we think, the key of the whole 
mystery. Mr. Courtenay calls them pithy words; but 
he does not, if we are right, apprehend their whole force. 
‘Ce sont,’ said Barillon, des états, non des conseils.’ 

In order clearly to understand what we imagine to 
have been ‘Temple’s views, we must remember that 
the Government of England was at that moment, and 
had been during nearly eighty years, in a state of tran- 
sition. A change, not the Jess real nor the less extensive 
because disguised under ancient names and forms, was 
in constant progress. The theory of the Constitution— 
the fundamental laws which fix the powers of the 
three branches of the legislature—underwent no mate- 
tial change between the time of Elizabeth and the time 
of William III. The most celebrated laws of the se- 
venteenth century on those subjects—the Petition of 
Right—the Declaration of Right—are purely declara- 
tory. They purport to be merely recitals of the old 
polity of England. They do not establish free go- 
vernment as a salutary improvement, but claim it as 
an undoubted and immemorial inheritance. Neverthe- 
less, there can be no doubt that, during the period of 
which we speak, all the mutual relations of all the or- 
ders of the State did practically undergo an entire 
change. The letter of the law might be unaltered; but, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the power 
of the Crown was, in fact, decidedly predominant in 
the State; and at the end of that century the power of 
Parliament, and especially of the Lower House, had 
become, in fact, decidedly predominant. At the begin- 
ning of the century, the sovereign perpetually violated, 
with little or no opposition, the clear privileges of 
Parliament. At the close of the century, the Parlia- 
ment had virtually drawn to itself just as much as 
it chose of the prerogative of the Crown. The sove- 
reign retained the shadow of that authority of which 
the Tudors had held the substance. Ile had a legis- 
lative veto which he never ventured to exercise,—a 
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power of appointing Ministers whom an address of the 
Commons could at any moment force him to discard,— 
a power of declaring war which, without Parliamentary 
support, could not be carried on for a single day. The 
Houses of Parliament were now not merely legislative 
assemblies—not merely checking assemblies. They 
were great Councils of State, whose voice, when loud- 
ly and firmly raised, was decisive cn all questions of 
foreign and domestic policy. ‘There was no part of 
the whole system of Government with which they had 
not power to interfere by advice equivalent to com- 
mand; and, if they abstained from intermeddling with 
some departments of the executive administration, they 
were withheld from doing so only by their own mode- 
ration, and by the confidence which they reposed in 
the Ministers of the Crown, ‘There is perhaps no 
other iastance in history of a change so complete in 
the real constitution of an empire, unaccompanied by 
any corresponding change in the theoretical eonstitu- 
tion. ‘The disguised transformation of the Roman 
commonwealth into a despotic monarchy, under the 
long administration of Augustus, is perhaps the near- 
est parallel. 

This great alteration did not take place without 
strong and constant resistance on the part of the Kings 
of the house of Stuart. ‘Till 1642 that resistance was 
generally of an open, violent, and lawless nature. If 
the Commons refused supplies, the sovereign levied a 
‘benevolence.’ If the Commons impeached a favour- 
ite Minister, the sovereign threw the chiefs of the Op- 
position into prison. Of these efforts to keep down the 
Parliament by despotic force, without the pretext of 
law, the last, the most celebrated, and the most wick- 
ed was the attempt to seize the five members. That 
attempt was the signal for civil war, and was followed 
by eighteen years of blood and confusion. 

The days of trouble passed by; the exiles returned; 
the throne was again set up in its high place; the peer- 
age and the hierarchy recovered their ancient splen- 
dour. ‘The fundamental Jaws which had been recited 
in the Petition of Right were again solemnly recog- 
nised. ‘The theory of the English constitution was the 
same on the day when the hand of Charles IL. was 
kissed by the kneeling Houses at Whitehall, as on the 
day when his father set up the royal standard at Not- 
tingham. There was a short period of doting fondness, 
a hysterica passio of loyal repentance and Jove. But 
emotions of this sort are transitory; and the interests 
on which depends the progress of great societies are 
permanent. ‘The transport of reconciliation was soon 
over; and the old struggle recommenced. 

The old struggle recommenced;—but not precisely 
after the old fashion. ‘The sovereign was not indeed 
@ man whom any common warning would have re- 
strained from the grossest violations of law. But it 
was no common warning that he had received. All 
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around him were the reeent signs of the vengeance of 
au oppressed nation,—the fields on which the noblest 
blood of the island had been poured forth,—the castles 
shattered by the cannon of the Parliamentary armies, 
—the hmll where sat the stern tribunal to whose bar 
had been led, through lowering ranks of pikemen, the 
captive heir of a hundred kings,—the stately pilasters, 
before which the great execution had been so fearlessly 
done, in the face of heaven and earth. The restored 
Prince, admonished by the fate of his father, never 
ventured to attack his Parliaments with open and arbi- 
trary violence. It was at one time by means of the 
Parliament itself, at another time by means of the 
courts of law, that he attempted to regain for the 
Crown its old predominance. He began with great 
advantages. The Parliament of 1661 was called 
while the nation was still full of joy and tenderness. 
The great majority of the House of Commons were 
zealous royalists. All the means of influence which 
the patronage of the Crown afforded were used with- 
out limit. Bribery was reduced to a system. The 
King, when he could spare money from his pleasures 
for nothing else could spare it for purposes of corrup- 
tion. While the defence of the coasts was neglected, 
while ships rotted, while arsenals lay empty, while 
turbulent crowds of unpaid seamen swarmed in the 
streets of the seaports, something could still be seraped 
together in the Treasury for the members of the House 
of Commons, The gold of France was largely em- 
ployed for the same purpose. Yet it was found, as 
indeed might have been foreseen, that there is a natural 
limit to the effect which can be produced by means 
like these. There is one thing which ‘the most corrupt 
senates are unwilling to sell, and that is the power 
which makes them worth buying. The same selfish 
motives which induce them to take a price for a par- 
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skill and knowledge, that a politician raised himself 
to power. From the time of Charles II. down to our 
own days a different species of talent, Parliamentary 
talent, has been the most valuable of all the qualifica- 
tions of an English statesman, It has stood in the 
place of all other acquirements. It has covered igno- 
rance, weakness, rashness, the most fatal mal-admi- 
nistration. A great negotiator is nothing when com- 
pared with a great debater; and a Minister who can 
make a successful speech need trouble himself little 
about an unsuccessful expedition. This is the talent 
which has made judges without law, and diplomatists 
without French—which has sent to the Admiralty 
men who did not know the stern of’a ship from her 
bowsprit, and to the India Board men who did not 
know the difference between a rupee and a pagoda— 
which made a foreign secretary of Mr. Pitt, whe, as 
George II. said, had never opened Vattel,—and which 
was very near making a chancellor of the exchequer 
of Mr. Sheridan, who could not work a sum in long 
division. This was the sort of talent which raised 
Clifford from obseurity to the head of affairs. To 
this talent Danby—by birth a simple country gentle- 
man—owed his white staff, his garter, and his duke- 
dom. ‘The encroachment of the power of the Parlia- 
ment on the power of the Crown resembled a fatality, 
or the operation of some great law of nature. The 
will of the individual on the throne, or of the individu- 
als in the two Houses, seemed to go for nothing. The 
King might be eager to encroach, yet something con- 
stantly drove him back. The Parliament might be 
loyal, even servile; yet something constantly urged 
them forward. 

These things were done in the green tree. What 
then was likely to be done in the dryt The Popish 
plot and the general election came together, and found 





ticular vote, will induce them to oppose every measure 
of which the effect would be to lower the importance, 

and consequently the price of their votes. About the | 
income of their power, so to speak, they are quite ready 

But they are not easily persuaded | 
to part with any fragment of the principal. It is 
curious to observe how, during the long continuance 
of this Parliament,—the pensionary Parliament as it 
was nicknamed by contemporaries,—though every cir- 
cumstance scemed to be favourable to the Crown, the 
power of the Crown was constantly sinking, and that 
of the Commons constantly rising. The meetings of | 
the Houses were more frequent than in former reigns; | 
their interference was more harassing to the Govern- | 
ment than in former reigns; they had begun to make | 
peace, to make war, to pull down, if they did not set | 
up, Administrations. Already a new class of states- 
men had apppeared, unheard of before that time, but | 
common ever since. Under the Tudors and the earlier | 
Stuarts, i: was generally by courtly arts, or by official 


to make bargains: 





a people predisposed to the most violent excita- 
tion. The composition of the House of Commons 
was changed. ‘The legislature was filled with men 
who leaned to Republicanism in politics, and to Pres- 
byterianism in religion. They no sooner met than 
they commenced a series of attacks on the Govern- 
ment, which, if successful, must have made them 
supreme in the State. 

Where was this to end? To us, who have seen the 
solution, the question presents few difficulties. But 
to a statesman of the age 6f Charles II.—to a states- 
man who wished, without depriving the Parliament of 
its privileges, to maintain the monarch in his old 
supremacy—it must have appeared very perplexing. 

Clarendon had, when minister, struggled, honestly 
perhaps, but, as was his wont, obstinately, proudly, 
and offensively, against the growing power of the 
Commons. He was for allowing them their old 
authority, and not one atom more. He would never 
have claimed for the Crowa a right to levy taxes from 
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the people, without the consent of Parliament. But 
when the Parliament, in the first Dutch war, most 
properly insisted on knowing how it was that the 
money which they had voted had produced so little 
effect, and began to enquire through what hands it had 
passed, and on what services it had been expended, 
Clarendon considered this as a monstrous innovation. 
He told the King, as he himself says, ‘that he could 


not be too indulgent in the defence of the privileges of | 


Parliament, and that he hoped he would never violate 
any of them; but he desired him to be equally solici- 
tous to prevent the excesses in Parliament, and not to 
suffer them to extend their jurisdiction to cases they 
have nothing to do with; and that to restrain them 
within their proper bounds and limits is as necessary 
as it is to preserve them from being invaded; and that 
this was such a new encroachment as had no bottom.’ 
This is a single instance. Others might easily be 
given. 

The bigotry, the strong passions, the haughty and 
disdainful temper, which made Clarendon’s great 
abilities a source of almost unmixed evil to himself, 
and to the public, had no place in the character of 
Temple. To Temple, however, as well as to Claren- 
don, the rapid change which was taking place in the 
real working of the Constitution gave great disquiet; 
particularly as he had never sat in the English Parlia- 
ment, and therefore regarded it with none of the pre- 
dilection which men naturally feel for a body to which 
they belong, and for a theatre on which their own 
talents have been advantageously displayed. 

To wrest by force from the House of Commons its 
newly acquired powers was impossible; nor was Tem- 
ple a man to recommend such a stroke, even if it had 
been possible. But was it possible that the House of 
Commons might be induced to let those powers drop— 
that, as a great revolution had been effected without 
any change in the outward form of the Government, 
so a great counter-revolution might be effected in the 
same manner—that the Crown and the Parliament 
might be placed in nearly the same relative position in 
which they had stood in the reign of Elizabeth, and that 
this might be done without one sword drawn, without 
one execution, and with the general acquiescence of 
the nation! 

The English people—it was probably thus that 
Temple argued—will not bear to be governed by the 
unchecked power of the sovereign, nor ought they to be 
so governed. At present there is no check but the 
Parliament. The limits which separate the power of 
checking those who govern, from the power of govern- 
ing, are not easily to be defined. The Parliament, 
therefore, supported by the nation, is rapidly drawing 
to itself all the powers of Government. If it were 
possible to frame some other check on the power of the 
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sovereign than that by which he is now constantly 
tormented, and yet which might appear to the people 
to be a tolerable security against mal-administration, 
Parliaments would probably meddle less; and they 
would be less supported by public opinion in their med- 
dling. That the King’s hands may not be rudely tied 
by others, he must consent to tie them lightly himself. 
That the executive administration may not be usurped 
by the checking body, something of the character of a 
checking body must be given to the body which con- 
ducts the executive administration. The Parliament 
is now arrogating to itself every day a larger share of the 
functions of the Privy Council. We must stop the evil 
by giving to the Privy Council something of the con- 
stitution of a Parliament. Let the nation see that all the 
King’s measures are directed by a Cabinet composed 
of representatives of every order in the State—by a 
Cabinet which contains, not placemen alone, but inde- 
pendent and popular noblemen and gentlemen who 
have large estates and no salaries, and who are not 
likely to sacrifice the public welfare, in which they 
have a deep stake, and the credit which they have ob- 
tained with the country, to the pleasure of a Court from 
which they receive nothing. When the ordinary ad- 
ministration is in such hands as these, the people will 
be quite content to see the Parliament beeome what it 
formerly was,—an extraordinary check. ‘They will be 
quite willing that the House of Commons should meet 
only once in three years for a short session, and should 
take as little part in matters of state as it did a hundred 
years ago. 

Thus we believe that Temple reasoned: for on this 
hypothesis his scheme is intelligible; and on any other 
hypothesis appears to us, as it does to Mr. Courtenay, 
exceedingly absurd and unmeaning. This Council 
was strictly what Barillon called it—an Assembly of 
States. There are the representatives of all the great 
sections of the community—of the Church, of the Law, 
of the Peerage, of the Commons. ‘The exclusion of 
one-half of the councillors from office under the Crown, 
—an exclusion which is quite absurd when we consider 
the council merely as an executive board,—becomes at 
once perfectly reasonable when we consider the coun- 
eil as a body intended to restrain the Crown as well as 
to exercise the powers of the Crown—to perform some 
of the functions of a Parliament, as well as the fune- 
tions of a Cabinet. We see, too, why Temple dwelt 
so much on the private wealth of the members—why 
he institated a comparison between their united in- 
comes, and the united incomes of the members of the 
House of Commons. Such a parallel would have 
been idle in the case of a mere Cabinet. It is extreme- 
ly significant in the ease of a body intended to super- 
sede the House of Commons in some very important 
functions. 





Crown, some check which might be less galling to the 


We can hardly help thinking that the notion of this 
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Parliament ona small scale was suggested to Temple by 
what he had himself seen in the United Provinces. The 
original Assembly of the States-General consisted, as he 
tells us, of above eight hundred persons. Bat this 
great body was represented by a smaller council of 
about thirty, which bore the name and exercised the 
powers of the States-General. At last the real States 
altogether ceased to meet; and their power, though 
still a part of the theory of the Constitution, became 
obsolete in practice. We do not, of course, imagine 
that Temple either expected or wished that Parlia- 
ments should be thus disused; but he did expect, we 
think, that something like what had happened in Hol- 
land would happenin England, and that a large portion 
of the functions lately assumed by Parliament would be 
quietly transferred to the miniature Parliament which 
he proposed to create. 

Had this plan, with some modifications, been tried 
at an earlier period, in a more composed state of the 
public mind, and by a better Sovereign, we are by no 
means certain that it would not have effected the pur- 
pose for which it was designed. ‘The restraint im- 
posed on the King by the Council of Thirty, whom he 
had himself chosen, would have been feeble indeed 
when compared with the restraint imposed by Parlia- 
ment. But it would have been more constant. It 
would have acted every year, and all the year round; 
and before the Revolution the sessions of Parliament 
were short and the recesses long. The advice of the 
Couneil would probably have prevented any very mon- 
strous and scandalous measures; and would conse- 
quently have prevented the discontents which follow 
such measures, and the salntary laws which are the 
fruit of such discontents. We believe, for example, 
that the second Dutch war would never have been ap- 
proved by such a Council as that which Temple pro- 


posed. We are quite certain that the shutting up 


of the Exchequer would never even have been men- | 


tioned in such a Council. The people, pleased to think 
that Lord Russell, Lord Cavendish, and Mr. Powle, 
unplaced and unpensioned, were daily representing 
their grievances, and defending their rights in the 
Royal presence, would not have pined quite so much 
for the meeting of Parliaments. ‘The Parliament, when 
it met, would have found fewer and less glaring abuses 
toattack. There would have been less misgovernment 
and less reform. Weshould not have been cursed with 
the Cabal, or blessed with the Habeas Corpus Act. In 
the mean time the Council, considered as an executive 
Council, would, unless some at least of its powers 


had been delegated to a smaller body, have been 
feeble, dilatory, divided, unfit for every thing which 
requires secrecy and despatch, and peculiarly unfit for 


the administration of war. 
The Revolution put an end, in a very different way, 


tu the long contest between the Kine and the Parlia 
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| ment. From that time, the House of Commons has 
been predominant in the State. The Cabinet has real- 
ly been, from that time, a committee nominated by the 
Crown out of the prevailing party in Parliament. 
Thoogh the minority in the Commons are constantly 
proposing to condemn executive measures, or to call 
for papers which may enable the House to sit in judg- 
ment on such measures, these propositions are scarcely 
ever carried; and if a proposition of this kind is carried 
against the Government a change of Ministry almost 
necessarily follows. Growing and struggling power 
always gives more annoyance and is more unmanage- 
able thanestablished power. ‘The House of Commons 
gave infinitely more trouble to the Ministers of Charles 
II, than to any Ministers of later times; for, in the time 
of Charles II., the House was checking Ministers in 
whom it did not confide. Now that its ascendency is 
fully established, it either confides in Ministers or turns 
ther out. This is undoubtedly a far better state of 
things than that which Temple wished to introduce. 
The modern Cabinet is a far better Executive Conncil 
than his. The worst House of Commons that has sate 
since the Revolution was a far more efficient check on 
misgovernment that his fifteen independent councillors 
would have been, Yet, every thing considered, it 
seems to us that his plan was the work of an observant, 
ingenious, and fertile mind. 

On this occasion, as on every occasion on which he 
came prominently forward, ‘Temple had the rare good 
fortune to please the public as well as the Sovereign. 
The general exultation was great when it was known 
that the old Council, made up of the most odious tools 
of power, was dismissed—that small interior commit- 
| tees, rendered odious by the recent memory of the Ca- 
| bal, were to be disused—and that the King would adopt 

no measure till it had been discussed and approved by 

a body, of which one-half consisted of independent 
gentlemen and noblemen, and in which such persons 
as Russell, Cavendish, and 'Temple himself had seats. 
Town and country were in a ferment of joy. The bells 
were rung, bonfires were lighted, and the acclamations 
of England were re-echoed by the Dutch, who consid- 
ered the influence cbtained by Temple as a certain 
omen of good for Europe. It is, indeed, much to the 
honour of his sagacity that every one of his great mea- 
sures should, in such times, have pleased every party 
which he had any interest in pleasing. This was the 
ease with the Triple Alliance—with the Treaty which 
jeoneluded the second Dutch war—with the Marriage 
of the Prinee of Orange—and, finally, with the insti- 
| tution of this new Council. 

‘he only people who grumbled were those popular 

leaders of the House of Commons who were not among 
| the thirty; and, if our view of the measure be correct, 
| they were precisely the people who had guvod reason 


| te They were precisely the people whose 
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activity and whose influence the new Council was in- 
tended to destroy. 

But there was very soon an end of the bright hopes 
and loud applauses with which the publication of this 
scheme had been hailed. The perfidious levity of the 
King and the ambition of the chiefs of parties pro- 
duced the instant, entire, and irremediable failure of a 
plan which nothing but firmness, public-spirit, and 
self-denial on the part of all concerned in it could con- 
duct to a happy issue. Even before the project was 
divulged, its author Had already found reason to appre- 
hend that it would fail. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in framing the list of councillors. There 
were two men in particular about whom the King and 
Temple could not agree,—two men deeply tainted with 
the vices common to the English statesmen of that age, 
but unrivalled in talents, address, and influence. These 
were the Earl of Shaftesbury, and George Saville Vis- 
count Halifax. 

It was a favourite exercise among the Greek sophists 
to write panegyries on characters proverbial for de- 
pravity. One professor on rhetoric sent to Socrates a 
panegyric on Busiris; and Isocrates himself wrote 
another which has come down to us. It is, we pre- 
sume, from an ambition of the same kind that some 
writers have lately shown a disposition to eulogize 
Shaftesbury. But the attempt is vain. The charges 
against him rest on evidence not to be invalidated by 
any arguments which human wit can devise; or by any 
information which may be found in old trunks and 
escrutoires. 

It is certain that, just before the Restoration, he de- 
clared to the Regicides, that he would be damned, 
body and soul, rather than suffer a hair of their heads 
to be hurt; and that, just after the Restoration, he was 
one of the judges who sentenced them to death. It is 
certain that he was a principal member of the most 
profligate Administration ever known; and that he was 
afterwards a principal member of the most profligate 
Opposition ever known. It is certain that, in power, 
he did not scruple to violate the great fundamental 
principle of the Constitution, in order to exalt the 
Catholies; and that, out of power, he did not scruple 
to violate every principle of justice, in order to destroy 
them. There were in that age honest men,—William 
Penn is an instance—who valued toleration so highly, 
that they would willingly have seen it established, 
even by an illegal exertion of'the prerogative. There 
were many honest men who dreaded arbitrary power 
so much, that, on account of the alliance between 
Popery and arbitrary power, they were disposed to 
grant no toleration to Papists. On both those classes 
we look with indulgence, though we think both in the 
wrong. But Shaftesbury belonged to neither class. 
He united all that was worstin both. From the friends 
of toleration he borrowed their contempt for the Con- 
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stitation; and from the friends of liberty their contempt 
for the rights cf conscience. We nevercan admit that 
his conduct as a member of the Cabal, was redeemed 
by his conduct as a leader of Opposition. On the 
contrary, his life was such, that evéry part of it, as if 
by a skilful contrivance, reflects infamy on every 
other. We should never have known how abandoned 
a prostitute he was in place, if we had not known 
how desperate an incendiary he was out of it. To 
judge of him fairly, we must bear in mind that the 
Shaftesbury who, in office, was the chief author of the 
Declaration of Indulgence, was the same Shaftesbury 
who, out of office, excited and kept up the savage 
hatred of the rabble of London, against the very class 
to whom that Declaration of Indulgence was intended 
to give illegal relief. 

It is amusing to see the excuses that are made for 
him. We will give two specimens. It is acknow- 
ledged that he was one of the Ministry which made 
the alliance with France against Holland, and that 
this alliance was most pernicious. What, then, 
is the defence? Even this—that he betrayed his 
master’s counsels to the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, and tried to rouse all the Protestant 
powers of Germany to defend the States. Again, it 
is acknowledged that he was deeply concerned in the 
Declaration of Indulgence, and that his conduct on 
this cecasion was not only unconstitutional, but quite 
inconsistent with the course which he afterwards took 
respecting the professors of the Catholic faith. What, 
then, is the defence? Even this—that he meant only 
to allure concealed Papists to avow themselves, and 
thus to become open marks for the vengeance of the 
public. As often as he is charged with one treason, 
his advocates vindicate him by confessing two. They 
had better leave him where they find him. For him 
there is no escape upwards. Every outlet by which 
he can creep out of his present position, is one which 
lets him down into a still lower and fouler depth of 
infamy. To whitewash an Ethiopian is a proverbially 
hopeless attempt; but to whitewash an Ethiopian by 
giving him a new coat of blacking, is an enterprise more 
extraordinary still. ‘That in the course of Shaftesbury’s 
unscrupulous and revengeful opposition to the Court he 
rendered one or two most useful services to his country 
we admit. And he is, we think, fairly entitled, if that 
be any glory, to have his name eternally associated 
with the Habeas Corpus Act in the same way in which 
the name of Henry VIII. is associated with the re- 
formation of the Church, and that of Jack Wilkes 
with the freedom of the press. 

While Shaftesbury was still living, his character 
was elaborately drawn by two of the greatest writers 
of the age,—by Butler, with characteristic brilliancy 
of wit,—by Dryden, with even more than characteristic 








energy and loftiness,—by both with all the inspira- 
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tion of hatred. The sparkling illustrations of Butler | yet but imperfectly developed itself. He had, indeed, 


have been thrown into the shade by the brighter glory | been a traitor to every party in the State; but his trea- 
of that gorgeous satiric Muse, who comes sweeping | sons had hitherto prospered. Whether it were acci- 
by in sceptred pall, borrowed from her more august | dent or sagacity, he had timed his desertions in sucha 


sisters. 


But the deseriptions well deserve to be com- | manner that fortune seemed to go to and fro with him 


pared. ‘The reader will at once perceive a considera-| from side to side. The extent of his perfidy was 


ble difference between Butler's 





‘politician, 
With more heads than a beast in vision,’ 


and the Ahithophel of Dryden. 


Butler dwells on 


known; but it was not till the Popish Plot furnished 
| him with a machinery which seemed sufficiently pow- 


— for all his purposes, that the audacity of his 


spirit, and the fierceness of his malevolent passions, 


Shaftesbury’s unprincipled versatility; on his wonder- | becaine fully manifest. His subsequent conduct show- 


ful and almost instinctive skill in discerning the ap- 


proach of achange of fortune; and in the dexterity with 
which he extricated himself from the snares in which 
he left his associates to perish. 


‘Our state-artificer foresaw 

Which way the world began to draw. 
For as old sinners have all points 

© th’ compass in their bones and joints, 
Can by their pangs and aches find 

All turns and changes of the wind, 
And better than by Napier’s bones 
Feel in their own the age of moons. 

So guilty sinners in a state 

Can by their crimes prognosticate, 
And in their consciences feel pain 
Some days before a shower of rain. 

He, therefore, wisely cast about 

All ways he could to insure his throat.’ 


In Dryden’s great portrait, on the contrary, violent 
passion, implacable revenge, boldness amounting to 
temerity, are the most striking features. Ahithophel 
is one of the ‘great wits to madness near allied.’ And 
again— 


‘A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms; bat, for a ¢alm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit.'* 


The dates of the two poems will, we think, explain 
this diserepancy. The third part of Hudibras appear- 
ed in 1678, when the character of Shaftesbury had as 


* It has never, we believe, been remarked, that two of 
the most striking lines in the description of Ahithophel 
are borrowed, and from a most obscure quarter. In 
Knolles’s History of the Turks, printed more than sixty 
years before the appearance of Absalom and Ahithophel, 
are the following verses, under a portrait of the Sultan 
Mustapha I.:— 

‘Greatnesse on goodnesse loves to slide, not stand, 

And leaves for Fortune’s ice Vertu’s firme land.’ 


Dryden’s words are— 


‘But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land.’ 


The circumstance is the more remarkable, because 
Dryden has really no couplet more intensely Drydenian, 
both in thought and expression, than this, of which the 
whole thought, and almost the whole expression, are 
stolen. 

As we are on this subject, we cannot refrain from ob- 
serving that Mr. Courtenay has done Dryden injustice, 
by inadvertently attributing to him some feeble lines 


for which he had formerly been so eminent. He was 
|now headstrong, sanguine, full of impetuous confi- 
dence in his own wisdom and his own good luck. He 
whose fame as a political tactician had hitherto rested 
chiefly on his skilful retreats, now set himself to break 
down all the bridges behind him. His plans were 
castles in the air:—his talk was rhodomontade. He 
took no thought for the morrow:—he treated the Court 
as if the King were already a prisoner in his hands:— 
he built on the favour of the multitade, as if that favour 
were not proverbially inconstant. The signs of the 
coming re-action were discerned by men of far less 
sagacity than his; and scared from his side men more 
consistent than he had ever pretended to be. But on 
him they were lost. The counsel of Ahithophel,— 
that counsel which was as if a man had enquired of 
the oracle of God,—was turned into foolishness. He 
who had become a by-word for the certainty with 
which he foresaw, and the suppleness with which he 
evaded danger, now, when beset on every side with 
snares and death, seemed to be smitten with a blind- 
ness as strange as his former clear-sightedness; and, 
turning neither to the right nor to the left, strode 
straight on with desperate hardihood to his doom. 
Therefore, after having early acquired, and long pre- 
served, the reputation of infallible wisdom and invari- 
able success, he lived to see a mighty ruin wreught by 
his own ungovernable passions;—to vee the great party 
which he had led, vanquished, and scattered, and 
trampled down;—to see all his own devilish enginery 
of lying witnesses, partial sheriffs, packed juries, un- 
just judges, blood-thirsty mobs, ready to be employed 
against himself and his most devoted followers;—to 
fly from that proud city whose favour had almost rais- 
ed him to be Mayor of the Palace;—to hide himself in 
squalid retreats;—to cover his grey head with igno- 
minious disguises;—and he died in hopeless exile, 
sheltered by a State which he had cruelly injured and 
insulted, from the vengeance of a master whose favour 
he had purchased by one series of crimes, and forfeited 
by another. 
Halifax had, in common with Shaftesbury, and with 
almost all the politicians of that age, a very loose 


| ed undoubtedly great ability, but not ability of the sort 





which are in Tate’s part of Absalom and Ahithophel. 


morality where the public was concerned; but in his 
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case the prevailing infection was modified by a very 
peculiar constitution both of heart and head;—by a 
temper singularly free from gall, and by a refining and 
sceptical understanding. He changed his course as 
often as Shaflesbury; but he did not change it to the 
same extent, or in the same direction. Shaftesbury 
was the very reverse of a trimmer. His disposition 
led him generally to do his utmost to exalt the side 
which was up, and to depress the side which was 
down. His transitions were from extreme to extreme. 
While he staid with a party he went all lengths for 
it:—when he quitted it he went all lengths against it. 
Halifax was emphatically a trimmer,—a trimmer both 
by intellect and by constitution. ‘The name was fixed 
on him by his contemporaries; and he was so far from 
being ashamed of it that he assumed it as a badge of 
honour. He passed from faction to faction. But in- 
stead of adopting and inflaming the passions of those 
whom he joined, he tried to diffuse among them some- 
thing of the spirit of those whom he had just left. 
While he acted with the Opposition, he was suspected 
of being a spy of the Court; and wheu he had joined 
the Court, all the Tories were dismayed by his Re- 
publican doctrines. 

He wanted neither arguments nor eloquence to ex- 
hibit what was commonly regarded as his wavering 
policy in the fairest light. He trimmed, he said, as 
the temperate zone trims between intolerable heat and 
intolerable cold—as a good government trims between 
despotism and anarchy—as a pure church trims between 
the errors of the Papist and those of the Anabaptist. 
Nor was this defence by any means without weight; 
for, though there is abundant proof that his integrity 
was not of strength to withstand the temptations by 
which his cupidity and vanity were sometimes assail- 
ed, yet his dislike of extremes, and a forgiving and 
compassionate temper which seems to have been natu- 
ral to him, preserved hii from all participation in the 
worst crimes of his time. If both parties accused him 
of deserting them, both were compelled to admit that 
they had great obligations to his humanity; and that, 
though an uncertain friend, he was a placable enemy. 
He voted in favour of Lord Stafford, the victim of the 
Whigs. He did his utmost to save Lord Russell, the 
victim of the Tories. And on the whole, we are in- 
clined to think that his public life, though far indeed 
from faultless, has as few great stains as that of any 
politician who took an active part in affairs during the 
troubled and disastrous period of ten years which 
elapsed'between the fall of Lord Danby and the Revo- 
lution. 

His mind was much less turned to particular obser- | 
vations, and.much more to general speculation, than 
that of Shaftesbary. Shaftesbury knew the King, the 
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political science than Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury shone 
more in consultation, and Halifax in controversy:— 
Shaftesbury was more fertile in expedients, and Hali- 
fax in arguments. Nothing that remains from the pen 
of Shaftesbury will bear a comparison with the politi- 
eal tracts of Halifax. Indeed, very little of the prose 
of that age is so well worth reading as the ‘Character 
of a Trimmer,’ and thé ‘Anatomy of an Equivalent.’ 
What particularly strikes us in those works, is the 
writer’s passion for generalization. He was treating 
of the most exciting subjects in the most agitated 
times—he was himself placed in the very thick of the 
civil conflict:—yet there is no acrimony, nothing in- 
flammatory, nothing personal. He preserves an air of 
cold superiority—a certain philosophical serenity, 
which is perfectly marvellous,—he treats every ques- 
tion as an abstract question,—begins with the widest 
propositions—argues those propositions on general 
grounds—and often, when he has brought out his theo- 
rem, leaves the reader to make the application, with- 
out adding an allusion to particular men or to passing 
events. This speculative turn of mind rendered him 
a bad adviser in cases which required celerity. He 
brought forward, with wonderful readiness and copi- 
ousness, arguments, replies to those arguments, re- 
joinders to those replies, general maxims of policy, 
and analogous cases from history. But Shaftesbury 
was the man for a prompt decision. Of the Parlia- 
mentary eloquence of these celebrated rivals, we can 
judge only by report; and so judging, we should bein- 
clined to think that, though Shaftesbury was a distin- 
guished speaker, the superiority belonged to Halifax. 
Indeed the readiness of Halifax in debate, the extent 
of his knowledge, the ingenuity of his reasoning, the 
liveliness of his expression, and the silver clearness 
and sweetness of his voice, seem to have made the 
strongest impression on his contemporaries. By Dry- 
den he is described as 








‘of piercing wit and pregnant thought, 

Endued by nature and by learning taught 

To move assemblies,’ 
His oratory is utterly and irretrievably lost to us, like 
that of Somers, of Bolingbroke, of Charles ‘Towns- 
hend—of many others who were accustomed to rise 
amidst the breathless expectation of senates, and to sit 
down amidst reiterated bursts of applause. But old 
men who lived to admire the eloquence of Pulteney in 
its meridian, and that of Pitt in its splendid dawn, still 
murmured that they heard nothing like the great 
speeches of Lord Halifax on the Exclusion Bill. The 
power of Shaftesbury over large masses was unrivalled. 
Halifax was disqualified by his whole character, mo- 
ral and intellectual, for the part of a demagogue. It 
was in small circles, and, above all, in the House of 





Council, the Parliament, the city, better than Halifax; 
but Halifax would have written a far better treatise on | 





Lords, that his ascendency was felt. 
Shaftesbury seems to have troubled himself very lit- 
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tle about theories of government. Halifax was, io 
speeniation, a strong repeblican, and did not conceal 
it. He often made hereditary monarchy and aristocra- 
ey the subjects of his keen pleasantry, while he was 
fighting thé battles of the Court, and obtaining for him- 
self step after step in the peerage. In this way, heat- 
tempted to gratify at once his intellectual vanity. and 
his more vulgar ambition. H@€ shaped his life accord- 
ing to the opinion of the multitude, and indemnified 
himself by talking according to his own. His collo- 
quial powers were great; his perception of the ridicu- 
lous exquisitely fine; and he seems to have had the rare 
art of preserving the reputation of good-breeding and 
good-nature, while habitually indulging his strong pro- 
pensity to mockery. 

Temple wished to put Halifax into the new council, 
and to leave out Shaftesbury. The King objected 
strongly to Halifax, to whom he had taken a great dis- 
like, which is not accounted for, and which did not 
lastlong. Temple replied that Halifax was a man 
eminent both by his station and by his abilities, and 
would, if excluded, do every thing against the new ar- 
rangement, that could be done by eloquence, sarcasm, 
and intrigue. All who were consulted were of the 
same mind; and the King yielded, but not till Temple 
had almost gone on his knees. This point was no 
sooner settled than his Majesty declared that he would 
have Shaftesbury too. ‘Temple again had recourse to 
entreaties and expostulations. Charles told him that 
the enmity of Shaftesbury would be at least as formi- 
dable as that of Halifax; and this was trae: but Temple 
might have replied that by giving power to Halifax 
they gained a friend, and that by giving power to 
Shaftesbury they only strengthened an enemy. It was 
vain to argue and protest. The King only laughed 
and jested at 'Temple’s anger; and Shaftesbury was not 
only sworn of the Council, but appointed Lord Presi- 
dent. 

‘Temple was so bitterly mortified by this step, that 
he had at one time resolved to have nothing to do with 
the new Administration; and seriously thought of dis- 
qualifying himself from sitting in council by omitting 
to take the Sacrament. But the urgency of Lady Tem- 
ple and Lady Giffard induced him to abandon that in- 
tention. 

‘The council was organized on the 21st of April, 1679, 
and on the very next day one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which it had been constructed was violated. 
A secret committee, or, in the modern phrase, a cabi- 
net of nine members was formed. But as this com- 
mittee included Shaftesbury and Monmouth, it con- 
tained within itself the elements of as much faction as 
would have sufficed to impede all business. Accord- 
ingly, there soon arose a small interior cabinet, con- 
sisting of Essex, Sanderland, Halifax, and Temple. 
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between the four, But the meetings of the thirty were 

stormy. Sharp retorts passed between Shafiesbury 
and Halifax, who led the opposite parties. In the 
council Hali/ax generally had the advantage. But it 
soon became apparent that Shaftesbury still had at his 
back the majority of the House of Commoas. The 
diseontents which the change of Ministry had for a 
moment quieted, broke forth again with redoubled vio- 
lence; and the only effect which the late measures ap- 
peared to have produced was that the Lord President, 
with all the dignity and authority belonging to his high 
place, stood at the head of the Opposition, The im- 
peachment of Lord Danby was eagerly prosecuted. 
The Commons were determined to exclude the Duke 
of York from the throne. All offers of compromise 
were rejected. It must not be forgotten, however, that 
in the midst of the confusion, one inestimable law,— 
the only benefit which England has derived from the 
troubles of that period, bat a benefit which may well 
be set off against a great mass of evil,—the Habeas 
Corpus Act, was pushed through the Houses and re- 
ceived the royal assent. 

The King, finding the Parliament as troublesome as 
ever, determined to prorogue it; and he did so without 
even mentioning his intention to the Council by whose 
advice he had pledged himself, only a month before, 
to conduct the Government. ‘The councillors were 
generally dissatisfied; and Shaftesbury swore with great 
vehemence that if he could find out who the secret ad- 
visers were he would have their heads. 

The Parliament rose; London was deserted; and 
Temple retired to his villa, whence, on council days, 
he went to Hampton Court. The post of Secretary 
was again and again pressed on him by his master, 
and by his three colleagues of the inner Cabinet. 
Halifax, in particular, threatened laughingly to burn 
down the house at Sheen. But Temple was immova- 
ble. His short experience of English politics had dis- 
gusted him; and he felt himself so much oppressed by 
the responsibility under which he at present lay, that 
he had no inclination to add to the load. 

When tie term fixed for the prorogation had nearly 
expired it became necessary to consider what course 
should be taken. The hing, and his four confidential 
advisers, thought that a new Parliament might possi- 
bly be more manageable, and could not possibly be 
more refractory than that which they now had, and 
they therefore determined on a dissolution. But when 
the question was proposed at council, the majority, 
jealous, it should seem, of the small directing knot, 
and unwilling to bear the unpopularity of the measures 
of Government, while excluded from all power, joined 
Shaftesbury, and the members of the Cabinet were left 
alone in the minority. ‘The King, however, had made 
up his mind and ordered the Parliament to be instantly 





For a time perfect harmony and confidence subsisted 





dissolved. ‘Temple's council was now nothing more 
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than an ordinary privy council, if indeed it were not 
something less, and though Temple threw the blame of 
this on the King, on Lord Shaftesbury, on every body 
but himself, it is evident that the failure of his plan is 
to be traced to its own inherent defects. His council 
was too large to transact business which required ex- 
pedition, secrecy, and cordial co-operation. A Cabi- 
net was therefore formed within the Council. The 
Cabinet and the majority of the Council differed, and, 
as was to be expected, the Cabinet carried their point. 
Four votes outweighed six-and-twenty. ‘This being 
the case, the meetings of the thirty were not only use- 
less, but positively noxious. 

At the ensuing election, Temple was chosen for the 
university of Cambridge. The only objection that 
was made to him by the members of that learned body 
was, that in his little work on Holland he had express- 
ed great approbation of the tolerant policy of the 
States; and this blemish, however serious, was over- 
looked, in consideration of his high reputation, and of 
the strong recommendations with which he was furnish- 
ed by the Court. 

During the summer he remained at Sheen, and 
amused himself with rearing melons; Jeaving to the 
three other members of the inner Cabinet the whole 
direction of public affairs. Some unexplained cause 


themselves sent for the Duke, in order that his Royal 
Highness might, if the King should die, be on the 
spot to frustrate the designs of Monmouth. 

He was soon convinced, by a still stronger proof, 
that, though he had not exactly offended his master, 
ur his colleagues, in the Cabinet, he had ceased to 
enjoy their confidence, The result of the general 
election had been decidedly unfavourable to the Govern- 
ment; and Shaftesbury impatiently expected the day 
when the Houses were to meet. The King, guided 
by the advice of the inner Cabinet, determined on a 
step of the highest importance. He told the Council 
that he had resolved to prorogue the new Parliament 
for a year, and requested them not to object; for he 
had, he said, considered the subject fully, and had 
made up his mind. All who were not in the secret 
were thunderstrack—Temple as much as any. Seve- 
ral members rose and entreated to be heard against the 
prorogation. But the King silenced them, and declar- 
ed that his resolution was unalterable. Temple, greatly 
hurt at the manner in which both himself and the 
Council had been treated, spoke with great spirit. 
He would not, he said, disobey the King by objecting 


| to a measure on which his majesty was determined to 


hear no argument; buthe would most earnestly entreat 





his Majesty, if the present Council was incompetent 


began, about this time, to alleniate them from him. | to advise him, to dissolve it and select another; for it 


They do not appear to have been made angry by any 
part of his conduct, or to have disliked him personally. 
But they had, we suspect, taken the measure of his | 
mind, and satisfied themselves that he was not a man 
for that troubled time, and that he would be a mere 
incumbrance to them: living themselves for ambition, 
they despised his love of ease. Accustomed to deep 
stakes in the game of political hazard, they despised 
his piddling play. They looked on his cautious mea- 
sures with the sort of scorn with which the gamblers 
at the ordinary, in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, regarded 
Nigel’s practice of never touching a card but when he 
was certain to win. He soon found that he was left 
out of their secrets. The King had, about this time, 
a dangerous attack of illness. The Duke of York, on 
receiving the news, returned from Holland. The 
sudden appearance of the detested Popish successor 
excited anxiety throughout the country. Temple was 
greatly amazed and disturbed. He hastened up to 
London and visited Essex, who professed to be as- 
tonished and mortified, but could not disguise a sneer- 
ing smile. Temple then saw Halifax, who talked to 
him much about the pleasures of the country, the 
anxieties of office, and the vanity of all human things, | 
bat carefully avoided politics, and when the Duke's | 
return was mentioned, only sighed, shook his head, 
shrugged his shoulders, and lifted up his eyes and 
hands. Ina short time Temple found that his two 





friends had been quizzing him; and that they had 
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was absurd to have councillors who did not counsel, 
and who were summoned only to be silent witnesses 
of the acts of others. The King listened courteously. 
But the members of the Cabinet resented this reproof 
highly; and from that day Temple was almost as 
much estranged from them as from Shaftesbury. 

He wished to retire altogether from business. But 
just at this time Lord Russell, Lord Cavendish, and 
some other councillors of the popular party, waited on 
the King in a body, declared their strong disapproba- 
tion of his measures, and requested to be excused from 
attending any more at council. Temple feared that if, 
at this moment, he also were to withdraw, he might 
be supposed to act in concert with those decided oppo- 
nents of the Court, and to have determined on taking 
a course hostile to the Government. He, therefore, 
continued to go occasionally to the board, but he had 
no longer any real share in the direction of public 
affairs. 

At length the long term of the prorogation expired. 
In October, 1680, the Houses met; and the great ques- 
tion of the Exclusion was revived. Few parliamentary 
contests in our history appear to have called forth a 
greater display of talent;—none certainly ever called 
forth more violent passions. The whole nation was 
convulsed by party spirit. The gentlemen of every 
county, the traders of every town, the boys at every 
public school, were divided into exclusionists and ab- 
horrers. The book-stalls were covered with tracts on 
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on the dangers of a Popish reign. 
of this ferment that Temple took his seat, for the first 
time, in the House of Commons. 
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the sacredness of hereditary right, on the omnipotence | put himself the least out of his way, who will make no 
of Parliament,on the dangers of a disputed succession, | exertion, who will run no risk, is more distasteful 
It was in the midst | than an enemy. Charles had hoped that the fair cha- 


| suspected Government. 








racter of Temple would add credit to an unpopular and 
But his Majesty soon found 


The occasion was a very great one. His talents, |that this fair character resembled pieces of furniture 


his long experience of affairs, his unspotted public 
character, the high posts which he had filled, seemed 
to mark him out as a man on whom much would de- 
pend. He acted like himself. He saw that, if he 
supported the exclusion, he made the King and the 
heir-presumptive his enemies; and that, if he opposed 
it, he made himself an object of hatred to the nuscru- 


| which we have seen in the drawing-rooms of very pre- 


cise old ladies, which are a great deal too white to be 
This exceeding niceness was altogether out of 
season. Neither party wanted a man who was afraid 
of taking a part, of incurring abuse, of making enemies. 
There were probably many good and moderate men 
who would have hailed the appearance of a respectable 


used. 





pulous and turbulent Shaftesbury. He neither sup-| 
ported nor opposed it. He quietly absented himself 
from the House. Nay, he took care, he tells us, never | 
to discuss the question in any society whatever. 
Lawrence Hyde, afterwards Earl of Rochester, asked 
him why he did not attend in his place. Temple re- 
plied that he acted according to Solomon’s advice, 
neither to oppose the mighty, nor go about to stop the 
eurrentofariver. The advice, whatever its value may 
be, is not to be found either in the canonical or apocry- 
phal writings ascribed to Solomon. But Temple was 
much in the habit of talking about books which he had 
never read; and one of those books, we are afraid, was 
his Bible. Hyde answered, ‘You are a wise and a 
quiet man.’ And this mightbe true. But surely such | 
wise and quiet men have no call to be members of Par- 
liament in critical times. 

A single session was quite enough for Temple. 
When the Parliament was dissolved, and another 
summoned at Oxford, he obtained an audience of the 
King, and begged to know whether his Majesty wished 
him to continue in Parliament. Charles, who had a) 
singularly quick eye for the weaknesses of all who came | 
near him, had no doubt seen through and through | 
Temple, and rated the parliamentary support of so cool | 
and guarded a friend at its proper value. He answered 
good-naturedly, but we suspect a little contemptuously, | 
‘I doubt, as things stand, your coming into the House 
will not do much good. I think you may as well let | 
it alone.’ Sir William accordingly informed his con-| 
stituents that he should not again apply for their suf- 
frages; and set off for Sheen, resolving never again to 
meddle with public affairs. He soon found that the | 
King was displeased with him. Charles indeed, in 
his usual easy way, protested that he was not angry,— 
not at all. But in a few days he struck Temple’s | 
naine out of the list of Privy Councillors. Why this | 
was done Temple declares himself unable to compre- 
hend. But surely it hardly required his long and ex- 
tensive converse with the world to teach him that 





there are conjunctures when men think that all who 
are not with them are against them,—that there are 


conjunctures when a lukewarm friend, who will not | 


mediator. But Temple was not a mediator. He 
was merely a neutral. 

At last, however he had escaped from public life, 
and found himself at liberty to follow his favourite 
pursuits. His fortune was easy. He had about fifteen 
hundred a-year, besides the Mastership of the Rolls in 
Ireland; an office in which he had succeeded his father, 
and which was then a mere sinecure for life, requiring 
no residence. His reputation both as a negotiator and 
a writer stood high. He resolved to be safe, to enjoy 
himself, and to let the world take its course; and he 
kept his resolution, 

Darker times followed. ‘The Oxford Parliament 
was dissolved. The Tories were triumphant. A 
terible vengeance was inflicted on the chiefs of the 
Opposition. ‘Temple learned in his retreat the disas- 
trous fate of several of his old colleagues in council. 
Shaftesbury fled to Holland. Russell died on the 
seaffold. Essex added a yet sadder and more fearful 
story to the bloody chronicles of the Tower. Mon- 
mouth clung in agonies of supplication round the 
knees of the stern uncle whom he had wronged, and 
tasted a bitterness worse than that of death,—the bitter- 
ness of knowing that he had humbled himself in vain. 
A tyrant trampled on the liberties and religion of the 
realm. ‘The national spirit swelled high under the 
oppression. Disaffection spread even to the strong- 
holds of loyalty,—to the cloisters of Westminster, to 
the schools of Oxford, to the guard-room of the house- 
hold troops, to the very hearth and bed-chamber of the 


| Sovereign. But the troubles which agitated the whole 


society did not reach the quiet Oradyery in which Tem- 
ple loitered away several years without once seeing 
the smoke of London. He now and then appeared in 
the Circle at Richmond or Windsor. But the only 
expressions which he is recorded to have used during 
these perilous times were, that he would be a good 


| subject, but that he had done with polities. 


The Revolution came. ‘Temple remained strictly 
neutral during the short struggle; and then transferred 
to the new settlement the same languid sort of loyalty 
which he had felt for his former masters. He paid 
court to William at Windsor, and William dined with 
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him at Sheen. But in spite of the most pressing 
solicitations he refused to become Secretary of State. 
The refusal evidently proceeded only from his dislike 
of trouble and danger; and not, as some of his ad- 
mirers would have us believe, from any scruple of con- 
seience or honour. For he consented that his son 
should take the office of Secretary at War under the 
new Sovereigns. ‘This unfortunate young man destroy- 
ed himself within a week after his appointment, from 
vexation at finding that his advice had led the King 
into some improper steps with regard to Ireland. He 
seems to have inherited his father’s extreme sensibility 
ta failure; without that singular prudence which kept 
his father out of all situations in which any serious 
failure was to be apprehended. The blow fell heavy 
on the family. They retired in deep dejection to 
Moor Park, which they now preferred to Sheen, on 
account of the greater distance from London. In that 
spot,* then very secluded, Temple passed the re- 
mainder of his life. The air agreed with him. The 
soil was fruitful, and well suited to an experimental 
farmer and gardener. ‘The grounds were laid out with 
the angular regularity which Sir William had admired 
in the flower-beds of Haarlem, and the Hague. A 
beautiful rivulet, flowing from the hills of Surrey, 
bounded the domain. But a straight canal which, 
bordered by a terrace, intersected the garden, was pro- 
bably more admired by the lovers of the picturesque in 
that age. ‘The house was small, but neat and well 
furnished;—the neighbourhood very thinly peopled. 
Temple had no visitors, except a few friends who were 
willing to travel twenty or thirty miles in order to see 
him; and now and then a foreigner whom curiosity 
brought to have a look at the author of the Triple Alli- 
ance. 

Here, in May 1694, died Lady Temple. From the 
time of her marriage we know little of her, except that 
her letters were always greatly admired, and that 
she had the honour to correspond constantly with 
Queen Mary. Lady Giffard, who, as far as appears, 
had always been on the best terms with her sister-in- 
law, still continued to live with Sir William. 

But there were other inmates of Moor Park to whom 
a far higher interest belongs. An eccentric, uncouth, 
disagreeable, young Irishman, who had narrowly 
escaped plucking at Dublin, attended Sir William as 
an amanuensis, for twenty pounds a year and his 
board,—dined at the second table, wrote bad verses in 
praise of his employer, and made love to a very pretty, 
dark-eyed young girl, who waited on Lady Giffard. 
Little did Temple imagine that the coarse exterior of 
his dependent concealed a genius equally suited to 
polities and to letters;—a genius destined to shake 

* Mr. Courtenay (vol. ii. page 160) confounds Moor 
Park in Surrey, where Temple resided, with the Moor 


Park in Hertfordshire, which he praises in the Essay on 
Gardening. 
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great kingdoms, to stir the Jaughter and the rage of 
millions, and to leave to posterity memorials which 
ean perish only with the English language. Little 
did he think that the flirtation in his servants’ hall, 
which he perhaps scarcely deigned to make the sub- 
ject of a jest, was the beginning of a long unprosperous 
love, which was to be as widely famed as the passion 
of Petrarch, or of Abelard. Sir William’s secretary 
was Jonathan Swift—Lady Giffard’s waiting-maid 
was poor Stella. 

Swift retained no pleasing recollections of Moor 
Park. And we may easily suppose a situation like 
his to have been intolerably painful toa mind haughty, 
irascible, and conscious of pre-eminent ability. Long 
after, when he stood in the Court of Requests with a 
circle of gartered Peers round him, or punned and 
rhymed with Cabinet Ministers over Secretary St. 
John’s Mount-Pulciano, he remembered, with deep 
and sore feeling, how miserable he used to be for days 
together when he suspected that Sir William had taken 
something ill. He could hardly believe that he, the 
same Swift who chid the Lord ‘Treasurer, rallied the 
Captain General, and confronted the pride of the Duke 
of Buckinghamshire with pride still more inflexible, 
could be the same being who had passed nights of 
sleepless anxiety, in musing over a cross look, or a 
testy word of a patron. ‘Faith,’ he wrote to Stella, 
with bitter levity, ‘Sir William spoiled a fine gentle- 
man.’ Yet in justice to Temple we must say, that 
there is no reason to think that Swift was more un- 
happy at Moor Park than he would have been ina 
similar situation under any roof in England. We 
think also that the obligations which the mind of Swift 
owed to that of Temple were not inconsiderable. 
Every judicious reader must be struck by the pecu- 
liarities which distinguish Swift's political tracts from 
all similar works produced by mere men of letters. 
Let any person compare, for example, the Conduct of 
the Allies, or the Letter to the October Clab, with 
Johnson’s False Alarm, or Taxation no ‘Tyranny, and 
he will be at once struck by the difference of which 
He may possibly think Johnson a greater 
man than Swift. He may possibly prefer Johnson's 
style to Swift’s. But he will at once acknowledge 
that Johnson writes like a man who has never been 
out of his study. Swift writes like a man who has 
passed his whole life in the midst of public business, 
and to whom the most important affairs of state are as 
familiar as his weekly bills. 


we speak. 


‘Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter.’ 


The difference, in short, between a political pamphlet . 
by Johnson, and a political pamphlet by Swift, is as 
great as the difference between an account of a battle 
by Doctor Southey and the account of the same battle 




















































by Colonel Napier. It is impossible to doubt that the 
superiority of Swift is to be, in a great measure, at- 
tributed to his long and close connexion with Temple. 

Indeed, remote as the alleys and flower-pots of Moor 
Park were from the haunts of the busy and the ambi- 
tious, Swift had ample opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the hidden causes of many great events. 
William was in the habit of consulting Temple, and 
occasionally visited him. Of what passed between 
them very little is known. It is certain, however, 
that, when the Triennial Bill had been carried through 
the two Houses, his Majesty, who was exceedingly 
unwilling to pass it, sent the Earl of Portland to learn 
Temple’s opinion. Whether Temple thought the bill 
in itself a good one does not appear; but he clearly 
saw how imprudent it must be in a prince, situated as 
William was, to engage in an altercation with his Par- 
liament; and directed Swift to draw up a paper on the 
subject, which, however, did not convince the King. 

The chief amusement of Temple’s declining years 
was literature. After his final retreat from business, 
he wrote his very agreeable memoirs; corrected and 
transcribed many of his letters; and published several 
miscellaneous treatises, the best of which, we think, 
is that on Gardening. ‘The style of his essays is, on 
the whole, excellent,—almost always pleasing, and 
now and then stately and splendid. The matter is 
generally of much less value; as our readers will 
readily believe when we inform them that Mr, Courte- 
nay—a biographer,—that is to say, a literary vassal, 
bound by the immemorial law of his tenure to render 
homage, aids, reliefs, and all other customary services 
to his lord,—avows that he cannot give an opinion 
about the essay on ‘Heroic Virtue,’ because he cannot 
read it without skipping;—a circumstance which 
strikes us as peculiarly strange, when we consider 
how long Mr. Courtenay was at the India Board, and 
how many thousand paragraphs of the copious official 
eloquence of the East he must have perused. 

One of Sir William’s pieces, however, deserves 
notice, not, indeed, on account of its intrinsic merit, 
but on account of the light which it throws on some 
curious weaknesses of his character; and an account of 
the extraordinary effect which it produced on the re- 
public of letters. A most idle and contemptible con- 
troversy had arisea in France touching the compara- 
tive merit of the ancient and modern writers. It was 
certainly not to be expected that, in that age, the ques- 
tion would be tried according to those large and phi- 
losophical principles of criticism which guided the 
judgments of Lessing, and of Herder. But it might 
have been expected, that those who undertook to de- 
cide the point, would at least take the trouble to read 
and understand the authors on whose merits they were 
to pronounce. Now, it is no exaggeration to say that, 
among the disputants who clamoured, some for the 
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ancients and some for the moderns, very few were 
decently acquainted with either ancient or modern 
literature, and not a single one was well acquainted 
with both. In Racine’s amusing preface to the 
‘Iphigenie,’ the reader may find noticed a most ridicu- 
lous mistake, into which one of the champions of the 
moderns fell about a passage in the Alcestis of Euripi- 
des. Another writer blames Homer for mixing the 
four Greek dialects—Doric, Ionic, Aolic, and Attic— 
just, says he, as if a French poet were to put Gascon 
phrases, and Picard phrases, into the midst of his pure 
Parisian writing. On the other hand, it is no exagge- 
ration to say that the defenders of the ancients were 
entirely unacquainted with the greatest productions of 
later times; nor, indeed, were the defenders of the 
moderns better informed. The parallels which wose 
instituted in the course of this dispute are inexpressibly 
ridiculous. Balzac was selected as the rival of Cicero. 
Corneille was declared to unite the merits of Auschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides. We should like tosee 
a ‘Prometheus’ after Corneille’s fashion. The ‘Pro- 
vincial Letters,’ masterpieces undoubtedly of reason- 
ing, wit, and eloquence, were pronounced to be supe- 
rior to all the writings of Plato, Cicero, and Lucian 
together,—particularly in the art of dialogue—an art 
in which, as it happens, Plato far excelled all men, 
and in which Pascal, great and admirable in other re- 
spects, is notoriously very deficient. 

This childish controversy spread to England; and 
some mischievous demon suggested to Temple the 
thought of undertaking the defence of the ancients. 
As to his qualifications for the task, it is sufficient to 
say, that he knew not a word of Greek. But his 
vanity, which, when he was engaged in the conflicts 
of active life and surrounded by rivals, had been kept 
in tolerable order by his discretion, now, when he had 
long lived in seclusion, and had become accustomed to 
regard himself as by far the first man of his circle, 
rendered him blind to his own deficiencies. In an evil 
hour he published an ‘Essay on Ancient and Modern 
Learning.’ The style of this treatise is very good— 
the matter ludicrous and contemptible to the last de- 
gree. There we read how Lycurgus travelled into 
India, and brought the Spartan laws from that coun- 
try—how Orpheus and Museus made voyages in 
search of knowledge, and how Orpheus attained to a 
depth of learning which has made him renowned in 
all succeeding ages—how Pythagoras passed twenty- 
two years in Egypt, and, after graduating there, spent 
twelve years more at Babylon, where the Magi admit- 
ted him ad eundem—how the ancient Brahmins lived 
two hundred years—how the earliest Greek philoso- 
phers foretold earthquakes and plagues, and put down 
riots by magic—and how much Ninus surpassed in 
abilities any of his successors on the throne of As- 
syria. The moderns, he owns, have found out the 
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circulation of the blood; but, on the other hand, they 
have quite lost the art of magic; nor can any modern 
fiddler enchant fishes, fowls, and serpents by his per- 
formance. He tells us that ‘Thales, Pythagoras, De- 
mocritus, Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Epicurus 
made greater progresses in the several empires of 
science than any of their successors have since been able 
to reach;’ which is as much as if he had said that the 
greatest names in British science are Merlin, Michael 
Scott, Dr. Sydenham, and Lord Bacon. Indeed, the 
manner in which he mixes the historical and the fabu- 
lous reminds us of those classical dictionaries, intended 
for the use of schools, in which Narcissus, the lover of 
himself, and Narcissus, the freedman of Claudius— 
Pollux, the son of Jupiterand Leda, and Pollux, the au- 
thor of the Onomasticon—are ranged under the same 
heading, and treated"as personages equally real. The 
effect of this arrangement resembles that which would 
be produced by a dictionary of modern names, consist- 
ing of such articles as the following: —‘Jones, William, 
an eminent Orientalist, and one of the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in Bengal—Davy, a fiend, 
who destroys ships—Thomas, a foundling, brought up 
by Mr. Allworthy.’ Itis from such sources as these that 
Temple seems to have learned all that he knew about 
the ancients. He puts the story of Orpheus between 
the Olympic games, and the battle of Arbela; as if we had 
exactly as much reason for believing that Orpheus led 
beasts with his lyre, as we have for believing that there 
were races at Pisa, or that Alexander conquered Darius. 

He manages little better when he comes to the 
moderns. He gives us a catalogue of those whom he 
regards as the greatest wits of later times. It is suffi- 
cient to say that, in his list of Italians, he has omitted 
Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso; in his list of 
Spaniards, Lopé and Calderon; in his list of French, 
Pascal, Bossuet, Moliére, Corneille, Racine, and Boi- 
leau; and in his list of English, Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Milton. 

In the midst of all this vast mass of absurdity one 
paragraph stands out pre-eminent. The doctrine of 
Temple—not a very comfortable one—is, that the 
human race is constantly degenerating; and that the 
oldest books in every kind are the best. In confirma- 
tion of this doctrine, he remarks that the Fables of 
sop are the best Fables, and the Letters of Phalaris 
the best Letters in the world. On the merit of the 
letters of Phalaris he dwells with great warmth and 
with extraordinary felicity of language. Indeed we 
could hardly select a more favourable specimen of the 
graceful and easy majesty to which his style some- 
times rises than this unlucky passage. He knows, he 
says, that some learned men, or men who pass for 
learned, such as Politian, have doubted the genuine- 
ness of these letters. But of these doubts he speaks 


with the greatest contempt. Now it is perfectly cer- 
tain, first, that the letters are very bad; secondly, that 
they are spurious; and thirdly, that, whether they be 
bad or good, spurious or genuine, Temple could know 
nothing of the matter; inasmuch as he was no more 
able to construe a line of them than to decipher an 
Egyptian obelisk. 

This Essay, silly as it is, was exceedingly well 
received, both in England and on the Continent. And 
the reason is evident. ‘The classical scholars, who 
saw its absurdity, were generally on the side of the 
ancients, and were inclined rather to veil than to ex- 
pose the blunders of an ally; the champions of the 
moderns were generally as ignorant as Temple him- 
self; and the multitude was charmed by his flowing 
and melodious diction. He was doomed, however, to 
smart, as he well deserved, for his vanity and folly. 

Christchurch at Oxford was then widely and justly 
celebrated asa place where the lighter parts of classical 
learning were cultivated with success. With the 
deeper mysteries of philology neither the instractors 
nor the pupils had the smallest acquaintance. They 
fancied themselves Scaligers, as Bentley scornfully 
said, as soon as they could write a copy of Latin 
verses with only two or three small faults. From this 
College proceeded a new edition of the Letters of 
Phalaris, which were rare, and had been in request 
since the appearance of Temple’s Essay. The nominal 
editor was Charles Boyle, a young man of noble 
family and promising parts; but some older members 
of the society lent their assistance. While this work 
was in preparation, an idle quarrel, occasioned, it 
should seem, by the negligence and misrepresentations 
of a bookseller, arose between Boyle and the King’s 
Librarian, Richard Bentley. Boyle, in the preface to 
his edition, inserted a bitter reflection on Bentley. 
Bentley revenged himself by proving that the Epistles 
of Phalaris were forgeries; and in his remarks on this 
subject treated Temple, not indecently, but with no 
great reverence. 

Temple, who was quite unaccustomed to any but 
the most respectful usage, who, even while engaged 
in politics, had always shrunk from all rude collision, 
and had generally succeeded in avoiding it, and whose 
sensitiveness had been increased by many years of 
seclusion and flattery,—was moved to most violent 
resentment; complained, very unjustly, of Bentley’s 
foul-mouthed raillery, and declared that he had com- 
menced an answer, but had laid it aside, ‘having no 
mind to enter the lists with such a mean, dull, unman- 
nerly pedant.’ Whatever may be thought of the tem- 
per which Sir William showed on this occasion, we 
cannot too highly applaud his discretion in not finish- 
ing and publishing his answer, which would certainly 
have been a most extraordinary performance. 
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He was not, however, without defenders. Like 
Hector, when struck down prostrate by Ajax, he was 
in an instant covered by a thick crowd of shields— 


Scutss duvicaro Temtys Atay 
Ovraras cide Baruv’ rely pap Tel sacar apirroty 
Tlovavdagene re, x2d Asveiac, wai dice’ Azivenpy 


Laprndiy tT dpy oe Auxiwy, nai Taauace duduay. 


Christchurch was up in arms; and though that college 
seems then to have been almost destitute of severe and 
accurate learning, no academical society could show a 
greater array of orators, wits, politicians,—bustling 
adventurers who united the superficial accomplish- 
ments of the scholar with the manners and arts of the 
man of the world; and this formidable body resolved 
to try how far smart repartees, well turned sentences, 
confidence, puffing, and intrigue could,—on the ques- 
tion whether a Greek book were or were not genuine,— 
supply the place of a little knowledge of Greek. 

Out came the Reply to Bentley, bearing the name 
of Boyle, but in truth written by Atterbury, with the 
assistance of Smalridge and others. A most remark- 
able book it is, and often reminds us of Goldsmith’s 
observation, that the French would be the best cooks 
in the world if they had any butcher’s meat; for that 
they can make ten dishes out of a nettle-top. It really 
deserves the praise, whatever that praise may be 
worth, of being the best book ever written by any man 
on the wrong side of a question of which he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. ‘The learning of the confederacy is 
that of a schoolboy, and not of an extraordinary 
schoolboy; but it is used with the skill and address of 
most able, artful, and experienced men; it is beaten 
out to the very thinnest leaf, and is disposed in such a 
way as to seem ten times larger than it is. The 
dexterity with which they avoid grappling with those 
parts of the subject with which they know themselves 
to be incompetent to deal is quite wonderful. Now 
and then, indeed, they commit disgraceful blunders, 
for which old Busby, under whom they had studied, 
would have whipped them all round. But this cireum- 
stance only raises our opinion of the talents which made 
such a fight with such scanty means. Let our readers, 
who are not acquainted with the controversy, imagine 
a Frenchman who has acquired just English enough 
to read the Spectator with a dictionary, coming forward 
to defend the genuineness of ‘Rowley’s Poems’ against 
Percy and Farmer; and they will have some notion of 
the feat which Atterbury had the audacity to undertake, 
and which, for a time, it was really thought that he 
had performed. 

The illusion was soon dispelled. Bentley’s answer 
for ever settled the question, and established his claim 
to the first place amongst classical scholars. Nor do 
those do him justice who represent the controversy as 
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is a lamentable deficiency of learning on the side of 
Boyle, there is no want of wit on the side of Bentley. 
Other qualities too, as valuable as either wit or Jearn- 
ing, appear conspicuously in Bentley’s book;—a rare 
sagacity, an unrivalled power of combination, a perfect 
mastery of all the weapons of Jogic. He was greatly 
indebted to the furious outcry which the misrepresen- 
tations, sareasms, and intrigues of his opponents had 
raised against him;—an outery in which faslionable 
and political cireles joined, and which was re-echoed 
by thousands who did not know whether Phalaris ruled 
in Sicily or in Siam. His spirit, daring even to rash- 
ness—self-confident, even to negligence—and proud, 
even to insolent ferocity,—was awed for the first and 
for the last time—awed, not into meanness or coward- 
ice, but into wariness and sobriety. For once he ran no 
risks; he left no crevice unguarded; he wantoned in no 
paradoxes;—above all, he returned no railing for the 
railing of his enemies. In almost every thing that he 
has written we can discover proofs of genius and learn- 
ing. But it is only here that his genius and learning 
appear to have been constantly under the guidance of 
good sense and good temper. Here, we find none of 
that besotted reliance on his own powers and on his 
own luck, which he showed when he undertook to 
edite Milton;—none of that perverted ingenuity which 
deforms so many of his notes on Horace;—none of that 
disdainful carelessness by which he laid himself open 
to the keen and dexterous thrust of Middleton;—uone 
of that extravagant vaunting, and savage scurrility, by 
which he afterwards dishonoured his studies and his 
profession, and degraded himself almost to the level of 
De Paucs. 

Temple did not live to witness the utter and irrepa- 
rable defeat of his champions. He died; indeed, at a 
fortunate moment, just after the appearance of Boyle’s 
book, and while all England was laughing at the way 
in which the Christchurch men had handled the pe- 
dant. In Boyle’s book, Temple was praised in the high- 
est terms, and compared to Memmius—not a very hap- 
py comparison; for the only particular information 
which we have about Memmius is, that in agitated 
times he thought it his duty to attend exclusively to 
polities; and that his friends could not venture, except 








a battle between wit and learning. For, though there 


when the Republic was quiet and prosperous, to in- 
trude on him with their philosophical and poetical pro- 
ductions. It is on this account, that Lucretius puts up 
the exquisitely beautiful prayer for peace with which 
his poem opens: 

‘Nam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 


Possumus #quo animo, nec Memmi clara propago 
Talibus in rebus communi deesse saluti.’ 


This description is surely by no means applicable to 
a statesman who had, through the whole course of his 
life, carefully avoided exposing himself in seasons of 














trouble; who had repeatedly refused, in most critical 
conjunctures, to be Secretary of State; and who now, 
in the midst of revolutions, plots, foreign and domes- 
tic wars, was quietly writing nonsense about the visits 
of Lycurgus to the Brahmins, and the tunes which 
Arion played to the Dolphin. 

We must not omit to mention that, while the contro- 
versy about Phalaris was raging, Swift, in order to 
show his zeal and attachment, wrote the ‘Battle of the 
Books;’—the earliest piece in which his peculiar ta- 
lents are discernible. We may observe that the bitter 
dislike of Bentley, bequeathed by Temple to Swift, 
seems to have been communicated by Swift to Pope, 
to Arbuthnot, and to others who continued to teaze the 
great critic, long after he had shaken hands very cor- 
dially both with Boyle and with Atterbury. 

Sir William Temple died at Moor Park in January 
1699. He appears to have suffered no intellectual 
decay. His heart was buried under a sun-dial which 
still stands in his favourite garden. His body was laid 
in Westminster Abbey by the side of his wife; and a 
place hard by was set apart for Lady Giffard, who long 
survived him. Swift was his literary executor, and 
superintended the publication of his Letters and Me- 
moirs, not without some acrimonious contests with the 
family. 

Of Temple’s character little more remains to be said. 
Burnet accuses him of holding irreligious opinions, and 
corrupting every body who came near him. But the 
vague assertion of so rash and partial a writer as Bur- 
net, about a man with whom, as far as we know, he 
never exchanged a word, is of very little weight. It 
is, indeed, by no means improbable that Temple may 
have been a freethinker. ‘The Osbornes thought him 
so when he was a very young man. And it is cer- 
tain that a large proportion of the gentlemen of rank 
and fashion who made their entrance into society while 
the Puritan party was at the height of power, and while 
the memory of the reign of that party was still recent, 
conceived a strong disgust forall religion. The imputa- 
tion was common between Temple and all the most 
distinguished courtiers of the age. Rochester and 
Buckingham were open scoffers, and Mulgrave very 
little better. Shaftesbury, though more guarded, was 
supposed to agree with them in opinion. All the three 
noblemen who were Temple’s colleagues, during the 
short time of his continuance in the Cabinet, were of 
very indifferent repute as to orthodoxy. Halifax, in- 
deed, was generally considered as an atheist; but he 
solemnly denied the charge; and, indeed, the truth 
seems to be, that he was more religiously disposed 
than most of the statesmen of that age; though two im- 
pulses whieh were unusually strong in him,—a_ pas- 
sion for ludicrous images, and a passion for subtle 
speculations,—sometimes prompted him to talk on se- 
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offence. It is not unlikely that Temple, who seldom 
went below the surface of any question, may have been 
infected with the prevailing scepticism. All that we 
can say on the subject is, that there is no trace of im- 
piety in his works; and that the ease with which he 
carried his election for a university, where the ma- 
jority of the voters were clergymen, though it proves 
nothing as to his opinions, must, we think, be consid- 
ered as proving that he was not, as Burnet seems to 
insinuate, in the habit of talking atheism to all who 
came near him. : 

Temple, however, will scarcely carry with him any 
great accession of authority to the side either of reli- 
gion or of infidelity. He was no profound thinker. 
He was merely a man of lively parts and quick obser- 
vation,—a man of the world amongst men of letters,— 
a man of letters amongst men of the world. Mere 
scholars were dazzled by the Ambassador and Cabinet 
councillor; mere politicians by the Essayist and His- 
torian. But neither as a writer nor as a statesman can 
we allot to him any very high place. As a man, he 
seems to us to have been excessively selfish, but very 
sober, wary, and far-sighted in his selfishness;—to 
have known better than most people know what he 
really wanted in life; and to have pursued what he want- 
ed with much more than ordinary steadiness and sa- 
gacity;—never suffering himself to be drawn aside 
either by bad or by good feelings. It was his consti- 
tution to dread failure more than he desired success,— 
to prefer security, comfort, repose, leisure, to the tur- 
moil and anxiety which are inseparable from great- 
ness;—and this natural languor of mind, when con- 
trasted with the malignant energy of the keen and 
restless spirits among whom his lot was cast, some- 
times appears to resemble the moderation of virtue. 
But we must own, that he seems to us to sink into lit- 
tleness and meanness when we compare him—we do 
not say with any high ideal standard of morality,—but 
with many of those frail men who, aiming at noble 
ends, but often drawn from the right path by strong 
passions and strong temptations, have left to posterity 
a doubtful and checkered fame. 
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The Lady Rahkel, or Rachael, surnamed Levin in her | creatures? A fact is a fact; man is for ever the brother 
maiden days, who died some five years ago as Madam | of man. That thou, O my brother, impart to me truly 


Varnhagen von Ense, seems to be still memorable and | how it stands with the in that inner man of thine, what 


notable, or to have become more than ever so, among 
our German friends. The widower, long known in 


lively images of things past thy memory has painted 
there; what hopes, what thoughts, affections, know- 


Berlin and Germany for an intelligent and estimable | ledges, do now dwell there: for this and for no other 


man, has here published successively, as author, or as 
editor and annotator, so many volumes, nine in all, 
about her, about himself, and the things that occupied 
and environed them. Nine volumes, properly, of Ger- 
man Memoirs; of letters, of miscellanies, biographical 
and autobiographical; which we have read not without 
zeal and diligence, and in part with great pleasure. It 
seems to us that such of our readers as take interest in 
things German, ought to be apprised of this publica- 
tion; and withal that there are in it enough of things 
European and universal to furnish out a few pages for 
readers not specially of that class. 

One may hope, Germany is no longer to any person 
that vacant land, of gray vapour and chimeras, which 
it was to most Englishmen not many years ago. One 
may hope that, as readers of German have increased a 
hundredfold, some partial intelligence of Germany, 
some interest in things German, may have increased 
in a proportionably higher ratio. At all events, Me- 
moirs of men, German or other, will find listeners 
among men. Sure enough, Berlin city, on the sandy 
banks of the Spree, is a living city, even as London is, 
on the muddy banks of Thames. Daily, with every 
rising of the blessed heavenly light, Berlin sends up 
the smoke of a hundred thousand kindled hearths, the 
fret and stir of five hundred thousand new-awakened 
human souls;—marking or defacing with such smoke- 
cloud, material or spiritual, the serene of our common 
all-embracing Heaven. One Heaven, the same for 
all, embraces that smoke-cloud too, adopts it, absorbs 
it, like the rest. Are there not dinner-parties, “esthetic 
teas;”’ scandal-mongeries, changes of ministry, police 
cases, literary gazettes? The clack of tongues, the 
sound of hammers, mounts up in that corner of the 
planet too, for certain centuries of time. Berlin has 
its royalties and diplomacies, its traffickings, travail- 
ings; literatures, sculptures, cultivated heads, male 
and female; and boasts itself to be ‘the intellectual 
capital of Germany.’’ Nine volumes of Memoirs out 
of Berlin will surely contain something for us. 

Samuel Johnson, or perhaps another, used to say, 


there was no man on the streets whose biography he | 
would not like to be acquainted with. No rudest! 


mortal walking there who has not seen and known ex- 
perimentally something, which, could he tell it, the 
wisest would hear willingly from him! Nay, afterall 
that can be said and celebrated about poetry, eloquente, 
and the higher forms of composition and utterance, is 
not the primary use of speech itself this same: to utter 
memoirs, that is memorable experiences to our fellow 


object that I can see was a gift of speech and of 
hearing bestowed on us two, I say not how thou 
feignest. Thy fictions, and thousand and one Arabian 
Nights, promulgated as fictions, what are they also at 
bottom but this, things that ere in thee, though only 
images of things? But to bewilder me with falsehoods, 
indeed; to ray out error and darkness,—misintelligence 
which means misdttainment, otherwise failure and 
sorrow; to go about confusing worse our poor world’s 
confusion, and, as a son of Nox and Chaos, propagate 
delirium on earth: not surely with ‘his view, but with 
a far different one, was that miraculous tongue sus- 
pended in thy head, and set vibrating there!—In a 
word, do not two things, veracity and memoir-writing, 
seem to be prescribed by Nature herself and the very 
constitution of man? Let us read, therefore, accord- 
ing to opportunity,—and with judicious audacity, re- 
view! 

Our nine printed volumes we called German Me- 
moirs. They agree in this general character, but are 
otherwise to be distinguished into kinds, and differ 
very much in their worth for us. The first book on 
our list, entitled ‘Rahel,’ is a book of private letters; 
three thick volumes of Letters written by that lady 
selected from her wide correspondence; with a short 
introduction, with here and there a short note, and that 
on Varnhagen’s part is all. Then follows, in two 
volumes, the work named ‘Gallery of Portraits;’ con- 
sisting principally of Letters to Rahel, by various per- 
sons, mostly persons of note; to which Varnhagen, as 
editor, has joined some slight commentary, some short 
biographical sketch of each. Of these five volumes of 
German Letters we will say, for the present, that they 
seem to be calculated for Germany, and even for some 
special circle there, rather than for England or us. A 
glance at them afterwards, we hope, will be possible. 
But the third work, that of Varnhagen himself, is the 
one we must chiefly depend on here; the four volumes 
of ‘Memoirs and Miscellanies;’ lively pieces; which 
can be safely recommended as altogether pleasant read- 
ing toevery one. They are ‘*Miscellaneous writings,” 
as their title indicates; in part collected and reprinted 
out of periodicals or wherever they lay scattered; in 
part sent forth now for the first time. There are criti- 
cisms, notices literary or didactic; always of a praise- 
worthy sort, generally of small extent. There are 
narrations; there is a long personal narrative, as it 
might be called of service in the “Liberation War” 
of 1814, wherein Varnhagen did duty, as a volunteer 
officer, in Tettenborn’s corps, among the Cossacks: 
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this is the longest piece, by no means the best. There 
is farther a curious narrative of Lafayette’s escape 
(brief escape with recapture) from the Prison of 
Olmiitz. Then also there is a curious biography of 
Doctor Bollmann, the brave, young Hanoverian, who 
aided Lafayette in that adventure. ‘Then other biogra- 
phies not so curious; on the whole there are many 
biographies. Biography, we might say, is the staple 
article; an article in which Varnhagen has long been 
known to excel. Lastly, as basis for the whole, there 
are presented, fitfully, now here, now there, and with 
long intervals, considerable sections of Autobiography; 
—not confessions, indeed, or questionable work of the 
Rousseau sort, but discreet reminiscences, personal 
and other, of a man who having looked on much, may 
be sure of willing audience in reporting it well. These 
are the four volumes written by Varnhagen von Ense; 
those are the five edited by him. We shall regard his 
autobiographic memorials as a general substratum, up- 
holding and uniting into a certain coherence the multi- 
farious contents of these publications: it is Varnhagen 
von Ense’s passage through life; this is what it yield- 
ed him; these are the things and persons he took note 
of, and had to do with, in travelling thus far. 

Beyond ascertaining for ourselves what manner of 
eyesight and way of judgment this our memoir-writer 
has, it is not necessary to insist much on Varnhagen’s 
qualities or literary character here. He seems to us a 
man peculiarly fitted, both by natural endowment and 
by position and opportunity, for writing memoirs. In 
the space of half a century that he has lived in this 
world, his course has been what we might call erratic 
in a high degree: from the student's garret in Halle or 
Tiibingen to the Tuileries hall of audience and the 
Wagram battle-field, from Chamisso the Poet to Na- 
poleon the Emperor, his path has intersected all man- 
ner of paths of men. He has a fine intellectual gift; 
and what is the foundation of that and of all, an honest, 
sympathising, manfully patient, manfully courageous 
heart. His way of life, too erratic we should fear for 
happiness or ease, and singularly checkered by vicis- 
situde, has had this considerable ad vantage, if no other, 
that ithas trained him, and could not but train him, to 
a certain Catholicism of mind. He has been a student 
of literature, an author, a student of medicine, a sol- 
dier, a secretary, a diplomatist. A man withal of 
modest, affectionate nature; courteous and yet truthful; 
of quick apprehension, precise in utterance; of just, 
extensive, occasionally of deep and fine insight,—this 
is a man qualified beyond most to write memoirs. We 
should call him one of the best memoir-writers we 
have met with; decidedly the best we know of in these 
days.. For clearness, grace of method, easy compre- 
hensibility, he is worthy to be ranked among the 
French, who have a natural turn for memoir-writing; 
and in respect of honesty, valorous gentleness, and 
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simplicity of heart, his character is German, not 
French. 

Such a man, conducting us in the spirit of cheerful 
friendliness, along his course of life, and delineating 
what he has found most memorable in it, produces one 
of the pleasantest books. Brave old Germany, in this 
and the other living phasis, now here, now there, from 
Rhineland to the East-sea, from Hamburg and Berlin to 
Deutsch-Wagram and the Marchfeld, paiuts itself in the 
colours of reality; with notable persons, with notable 
events. For consider withal in what atime this man’s 
life has lain: in the thick of European things, while the 
Nineteenth Century was opening itself. Amid convul- 
sions and revolutions, outward and inward,—with Na- 
poleons, Goethes, Fichtes; while prodigies and battle- 
thunder shook the world, and, “amid the glare of 
conflagrations, and the noise of falling towns and 
kingdoms,” a new era of thought was also evolving 
itself: one of the wonderfullest times! On the whole, 
if men like Varnhagen were to be met with, why have 
we not innumerable Memoirs? Alas, it is because 
the men like Varnhagen are not to be met with; men 
with the clear eye and the open heart. Without such 
qualities, memoir-writers are but a nuisance; which, 
so often as they show themselves, a judicious world 
is obliged to sweep into the cesspool, with loudest 
possible prohibition of the like. If a manis not open- 
minded, if he is ignorant, perverse, egoistic, splenetic; 
on the whole, if he is false and stupid, how shall he 
write memoirs? — 

From Varnhagen’s young years, especially from his 
college years, we could extract many a lively little 
sketch, of figures partially known to the reader; of 
Chamisso, La Motte Fouqué, Raumer, and other the 
like; of Platonic Schleiermacher, sharp, crabbed, 
shrunken, with his wiredrawn logic, his sarcasms, his 
sly malicious ways; of Homeric Wolf, with his biting 
wit, with his grim earnestness and inextinguishable 
Homeric laugh, the irascible great-hearted man. Or 
of La Fontaine, the sentimental novelist, over whose 
rose-coloured moral-sublime what fair eye has not 
wept? Varnhagen found him “in a pleasant house 
near the Saale-gate” of Halle, with an ugly good-tem- 
pered wife, with a pretty niece, which latter he would 
not allow to read a word of his romance stuff, but 
‘kept it locked from her like poison;”’ a man jovial as 
Boniface, swollen out on booksellers’ profit, church 
preferments, and fat things, “to the size of a hogs- 
head;”’ for the rest, writing with such velocity (he did 
some hundred and fifty weeping volumes in his time) 
that he was obliged to hold in, and “write only two 
days in the week:” this was La Fontaine, the senti- 
mental novelist. But omitting all these, let us pick 
out a family-picture of one far better worth looking at, 
Jean Paul in his little home at Baireuth,—*little city 





of my habitation, which I belong to on this side the 
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grave!” It is Sunday, the 23d October, 1808, accord- 
ing to Varnhagen’s note-book. The ingenious youth 
of four-and-twenty, as a rambling student, passes the 
day of rest there, and luckily for us has kept memo- 


randums: 

“Visit to Jean Paul Friedrich Richter —This forenoon 
I went to Jean Paul’s. Friend Harscher was out of 
humour, and would noi go, say what I would. I woo, for 
that matter, am but a poor, nameless student; but what 
of that? 

“A pleasant, kindly, inquisitive woman, who had open- 
ed the door to me, I at once recognised for Jean Paul’s 
wife by her likeness to her sister. A child was sent off 
to call its father. He came directly; he had been fore- 
warned of my visit by letters from Berlin and Leipzig; 
and received me with great kindness. As he seated him- 
self beside me on the ‘sofa, I had almost laughed in his 
face, for in bending down somewhat he had the very 
look our Neumann, in his ‘Versuchen und Hindernis- 
sen,’ has jestingly given him, and his speaking and what 
he spoke confirmed that impression. Jean Paul is of 
stout figure, has a full, well-ordered face; the eyes small, 
gleaming out on you with lambent fire, then again veiled 
in soft dimness; the mouth friendly, and with some slight 
motion in it even when silent. His speech is rapid, 
almost hasty, even stuitering somewhat here and there; 
not without a certain degree of dialect, difficult to desig- 
nate, but which probably is some mixture of Frankish 
and Saxon, and of course is altogether ar down within 
the rules of cultivated language. * * 

“Some beautiful fruit was brought in for dessert. On 
a sudden, Jean Paul started up, gave me his hand, and 
said: ‘Forgive me, | must go to bed! Stay you here, in 
God’s name, for it is still early, and chat with my wife; 
there is much to say, between you, which my talking has 
kept back. I am a Spiesshiirger’ (of the Club of ‘Odd- 
fellows), ‘and my hour is come for sleep.’ He took a 
candle, and said, good night. We parted with great cor- 
diality, and the wish expressed on both sides, that I might 
stay longer at Baireuth another time.” 


These biographic phenomena; Jean Paul’s loose- 
flowing talk, his careless variable judgments of men 
and things; the prosaic basis of the free-and-easy in 
domestic life, with the poetic Shandean, Shakspearean, 
and even Dantesque, that grew from it as its public 
outcome: all this Varnhagen had to rhyme and recon- 
cile for himself as he best could. ‘The loose-flowing 
and variable judgments, the fact that Richter went 
along, “looking only right before him as with blinders 
on,”’ seemed to Varnhagen a pardonable nay an ainia- 
ble peculiarity, the mark of a trustful, spontaneous, 
artless nature; connected with whatever was best in 
Jean Paul. He found him on the whole (what we at 
a distance have always done) “a genuine and noble 
man: no deception or impurity exists in his life; he is 
altogether as he writes, loveable, hearty, ro >ust, and 
brave. A valiant man I do believe: did 
mon, I fancy he would be readier with his sword too than 
the most.”” And so we quit cur loved Jean Paul, and 
his simple little Baireuth home. The lights are blown 
out there, the fruit platters swept away, a dozen years 
ago, and all is dark now,—swallowed in the long 
night. Thanks to Varnhagen that he has, though im- 
perfectly, resened any glimpse of it, one scene of it 


the cause sum- 
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but a battle-piece: Deutsch- Wagram, in the hot weather 
of 1809; whither Varnhagen, with a great change of place 
and plan, has wended, purposing now tobe asoldier, and 
rise by fighting the tyrannous French. It is a fine pic- 
ture; with the anthor’s best talent in it. Deutsch-Wa- 
gram village is filled with soldiers of every uniform and 
grade; in all manner of movements and employments; 
Archduke Karl is heard “fantasying for an hour on the 
pianoforte,” before his serious generalissimo duties 
begin. The Marchfeld has its camp, the Marchfeld is 
one great camp of many nations—Germans, Hungari- 
ans, Italians, Madshars; advanced sentinels walk stea- 
dy, drill-serjeants bustle, drums beat; Ausjrian gene- 
rals gallop, “in blue-grey coat and red breeches” — 
combining “simplicity with conspicuousness.” Faint 
on our south-western horizon appears the Stephans- 
thurm (St. Stephen’s Steeple) of Vienna; south, over 
the Danube, are seen endless French hosts defiling to- 
wards us, with dust and glitter, along the hill-roads: 
one may hope, though with misgivings, there will be 
work soon. 

Meanwhile, in every regiment there is but one tent, 
a chapel, used also for shelter to the chief officers; 
you, a subaltern, have to lie on the bare ground, in 
your own dug trench, to which, if you can contrive it, 
some roofing of branches and rushes may be added. It 
is burning sun and dust, occasionally it is thunder-storm 
and water-spouts; a volunteer, if it were not the hope 
of speedy battle, has a poor time of it: your soldiers 
speak little, except unintelligible Bohemian Sclavonie; 
your brother ensigns know nothing of Xenophon, Jean 
Paul, of patriotism, or the higher philosophies; hope 
only to be soon back at Prague, where are billiards 
and things suitable. ‘The following days were heavy 
and void: the great summer-heat had withered grass 
and grove; the willows of the Russbach were long 
since leafless, in part barkless; on the endless plain 
fell nowhere a shadow; only dim dust clouds, driven 
up by sudden whirl-blasts, veiled for a moment the 
glaring sky, and sprinkled all things with a hot rain of 
sand. We gave up drilling as impossible, and crept 
into our earth-holes.”’ It is feared, too, there will be 
no battle: Varnhagen has thoughts of making off to 
the fighting Duke of Brunswick-Oels, or some other 
that will fight. “However,” it would seem, “the 
worst trial was already over. After a hot, wearying, 
wasting day, which promised nothing but a morrow 
like it, there arose on the evening of the 30th of June, 
from beyond the Danube, a sound of cannon-thunder; 
a solacing refreshment to the languid soul! A party 
of French, as we soon learned, had got across from the 
Lobau, by boats, to a little island named Miihleninsel, 
divided only by a small arm from our side of the river; 
they had then thrown a bridge over this too, with de- 
fences; our batteries at Esslingen were for hindering 





still visible to eyes, by the magic of pen and ink. 


The next picture that strikes us is not a family-picce, 


the enemy’s passing there, and his nearest cannons 
ubout the Lobau made answer.”’ On the fourth day after, 
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“Archduke John got orders to advance again as far as 
Marcheck; that, in the event of a battle on the morrow, 
he might act on the enemy’s right flank. With us tooa 
resolute engagement was arranged. On the 4th of July, 
in the evening; we were ordered, if there was cannon- 
ading in the night, to remain quiet till daybreak; but at 
daybreak to be ander arms. Accordingly, so soon as it 
was dark, there began before us, on the Danube, a vio- 
lent fire of artillery; the sky glowed ever and anon with 
the cannon-flashes, with the courses of bombs and grena- 
does: for nearly two hours this thunder-game lasted on 
both sides; for the French had begun their attack almost 
at the same time with ours, and while we were striving 
to ruin their works on the Lobau, they strove to burn 
Enzersdorf town, and ruin ours. The Austrian cannon 
could do little against the strong works on the Lobau. 
On the other hand, the enemy’s attack began to tell; in his 
object was a wider scope, more decisive energy; his guns 
were more numerous, more effectual: in a short time 
Enzersdorf burst out in flames, and our artillery strug- 
gled without effect against their superiority of force. 
The region round had been illuminated for some time 
with the conflagration of that little town, when the sky 
grew black with heavy thunder; the rain poured down, 
the flames dwindled, the artillery fired seldomer, and at 
length fell silent altogether. A frightful thander-storm, 
such as no one thought he had ever seen, now raged over 
the broad Marcehfield, which shook with the crashing of 
the thunder, and, in the pour of rain-floods and howl of 
winds, was in such a roar that even the artillery could 
not have been heard in it.” 

On the morrow morning, in spite of Austria and the 


war of elements, Napoleon, with his endless hosts, 
and “six hundred pieces of artillery” in front of them, 
is across, advancing like a conflagration, and soon the 
whole Marchfield, far and wide, is in a blaze. 


“Ever stronger batteries advanced, ever larger masses 
of troops came into action; the whole line blazed with 
fire, and moved forward and forward. We, from our 
higher position, had hitherto looked at the evolaticns and 
fightings before us, as at a show; but now the battle had 
got nigher; the air over us sang with cannon-balls, 
which were lavishly hurled at us, and soon our batteries 
began to bellow in answer. The infantry got orders to 
lie flat on the ground, and the enemy’s balls at first did 
little execution; however, as he kept incessantly advane- 
ing, the regiments ere long stood to their arms. The 
Archduke Generalissimo, with his staff, came galloping 
along, drew bridle in front of us; he gave his commands; 
looked down into the plain, where the French still kept 
advancing. You saw by his face that he heeded not 
danger or death, that he lived altogether in his work; 
his whole bearing had got a more impressive aspect, a 
loftier determination, full of joyous courage, which he 
seemed to difiuse round him; the soldiers looked at him 
with pride and trust, many voices saluted him. He 
had ridden a little on towards Baumersdorf, when an 
adjutant came galloping back, and cried: ‘Volunteers 
forward! In an instant, almost the whole company of 
Captain Marais stept oft as volunteers: we fancied it 
was to storm the enemy’s nearest battery, which was ad- 
vancing through the corn fields in front; and so, cheering 
with loud shout, we hastened down the declivity, when a 
second adjutant came with the order that we were but to 
occupy the Russbach, defend the passage of it, and not 
to fire till the enemy were quite close. Scattering our- 
selves into skirmishing order, behind willow-trunks, and 
high corn, we wailed with firelocks ready; covered 
against cannon-balls, but hit by musket shots and howit- 
zer granades, which the enemy sent in great numbers 
io our quarter. About an hour we waited here, in the 
incessant roar of the artillery, Which shot both ways over 
our heads; with regret we soon remarked that the 
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better served; the more did we admire the active zeal 
and valorous endurance by which the unequal match 
was nevertheless maintained. 

“The Emperor Napoloen meanwhile saw, with impa- 
tience, the day passing on without a decisive result; he 
had caleulated on striking the blow at once, and his great 
accumulated force was not to have directed itself all 
hitherward in vain, Rapidly he arranged his troops for 
storming. Marshal Bernadotte got orders to _— for- 
ward, over Atterkla, towards Wagram; and, by taking 
this place, break the middle of the Austrian line. Two 
deep storming columns were at the same time to advance, 
on the right and left, from Baumersdorf over to Russ- 
bach; to seale the heights of the Austrian position, and 
sweep away the troops there. French iniantry had in 
the meanwhile got up close to where we stood; we 
skirmishers were called back from the Russbach, and 
again went into the general line; along the whole extent 
of which a dreadful fire of musketry now began. This 
monstrous noise of the universal, never-ceasing crack of 
shots, and still more, that of the infinite jingle of iron, in 
handling of more than twenty thousand muskets, all 
crowded together here, was the only new and entirely 
strange impression that I, in these my first experiences 
in war, could say I had got: all the rest was in part con- 
formable to my preconceived notion, in part even below 
it; but everything, the thunder of artillery never so nume- 
rous, every noise I had heard or figured, was trifling, 
in comparison with this continuous storm-tumult of 
the small arms, as we call them,—that weapon by 
which indeed our modern battles do chiefly become 
deadly. 

What boots it? Ensign Varnhagen and Generalis- 
simo Arch-duke Karl are beaten; have to retreat in 
the best possible order. The sun of Wagram sets as 
that of Austerlitz had done; the war has to end in sub- 
mission and marriage: and, as the great Atlantic tide- 
stream rushes into every creek and alters the current 
there, so for our Varnhagen too, a new chapter opens; 
—the diplomatic one, in Paris first of all. Varnhagen’s 
experiences ‘At the Court of Napoleon,’ as one of his 
sections is headed, are extremely entertaining. They 
are tragical, comical, of mixed character; always dra- 
matic, and vividly given. We havea grand Schwartz- 
enbarg Festival, the Emperor himself, and all high 
persons present in grand gala, with music, light, and 
crowned goblets, in a wooden pavilion, with uphol- 
stery and draperies: a rag of drapery flutters the wrong 
way athwart some wax-light, shrivels itself up in 
quick fire, kindles the other draperies, kindles the 
gums and woods, and all blazes into swift choking 
ruin; a beautiful Princess Schwartzenberg, lost in the 
mad tumult, is found on the morrow as ashes amid the 
ashes! Then also there are soirées of Imperial nota- 
bilities; “the gentlemen walking about in varied talk, 
wherein you detect a certain cautiousness: the ladies 
all solemnly ranged in their chairs, rather silent for 
ladies.” Berthier “is a man of composure,” not with- 
out higher capabilities. Denon, in spite of his kind 
speeches, produces an ill efleet onone; and inhis habit 
habillé, with court-rapier and lace-cufls, “looks like a 
dizened ape.’ Cardinal Maury in red stockings, he 
that was once Abbé Maury, “pet son of the scarlet 





enemy's was superior, at least, in number, and delivered 
twice as many shois as ours, which however was far 


woman,” whispers diplomatically in your ear, in pass- 
ing, Nous avons beaucoup de joic de vous voir ict. But 
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the thing that will best of all suit us here, is the pre- 
sentation to Napoleon himself:— 


“On Sunday, the 22nd of July (1810), was to be the 
Emperor’s first levee after that fatal occurrence of the 
fire; and we were told it would be uncommonly fine and 
grand. In Berlin I had often accidentally seen Napoleon, 
and afterwards at Vienna and Schénbrunn; but always 
too far off for a right impression of him. At Prince 
Schwartzenberg’s festival, the look of the man, in that 
whirl of horrible occurrences, had effaced itself again. | 
assume, therefore, that [saw him for the first time now, 
when I saw him rightly, near at hand, with convenience, 
and a sufficient length of time. The frequent opportu- 
nities | afterwards had, in the Tuileries and at Saint 
Cloud (in the latter place especially, at the brilliant thea- 
tre, open only to the Emperor and his guests, where 
Talma, Fleury, and La Rancourt figured) did but con- 
firm and, as it were, complete that first impression. 

“We had driven to the Tuileries, and arrived through 
a great press of guards and people at a chamber, of 
which I had already heard, ade the name of Salle des 
Ambassadeurs. ‘The way in which, here in this narrow 
ill-furnished pen, so many high personages stood jamm- 
ed together, had something ludicrous and insulting in it, 
and was indeed the material of many a Paris jest. The 
richest uniforms and court-dresses were, with difficulty 
and anxiety, struggling hitherward and thitherward; 
intermixed with Imperial liveries of men handing re- 
freshments, who always, by the near peril, suspended 
every motion of those about them. The talk was loud 
and vivacious on all sides, people seeking acquaintances, 
seeking more room, seeking better light. Seriousness of 
mood, any dignified concentration of oneself, seemed 
foreign to all; and what a man could not bring with him 
there was nothing here to produce. The whole matter 
had a distressful, offensive air; you found yourself ill off, 
and waited out of humour. My look, however, dwelt 
with especial pleasure on the members of our Austrian 
Embassy, whose bearing and demeanour did not discredit 
thedignity of the old Imperial house. Prince Schwartzen- 
berg, in particular, bad a stately aspect; ease without 
negligence, gravity without assumption, and over all an 
honest goodness of expression; beautifully contrasted 
with the smirking saloon-activity,the perked-up courtier- 
ism and pretentious nullity of many here. * 

“At last the time came for going up to audience. On 
the first announcement of it, all rushed without order 
towards the door; you squeezed along, you pushed 
and shoved your neighbour without ceremony. Cham- 
berlains, pages, and guards, filled the passages and 
ante-chamber; restless, overdone officiousness struck 
you here too; the soldiers seemed the only figures that 
knew how to behave in their business,—and this, truly, 
they had learned, not at Court, but from their drill-ser- 
geants. 

“We had formed ourselves into a half-circle in the 
Audience Hall, and got placed in several crowded ranks, 
when the cry of ‘L’ Empereur? announced the appearance 
of Napoleon, who entered from the lower side of the 
apartment. Insimple blue uniform, his little hatunder his 
arm, he walked heavily towards us. His bearing seemed 
to me to express the contradiction between a will that 
would attain something, and a contempt for those by 
whom it was to be attained. An imposing appearance 
he would undoubtedly have liked to have; and yet it 
seemed to him not worth the trouble of acquiring; ac- 
quiring, I may say, for by nature he certainly had it not. 
‘Thus there alternated in his manner a negligence and a 
studiedness, which combined themselves only in unrest 
and dissatisfaction. He turned first to the Austrian 
Embassy, which occupied one extremity of the half-circle. 
The consequences of the unlucky festival gave occasion 
to various questions and remarks. ‘The Emperor sought 
to appear sympathetic, he even used words of emotion; 
but this tone by no means succeeded with him, and ac- 
cordingly he soon let it drop. Tothe Russian Ambassa- 














dor, Kurakin, who stood next, his manner had already 
changed intoa rougher; and in his farther progress some 
fave or some thought must have stung him, for he got 
into violent anger; broke stormfully out on some one or 
other, not of the most important there, whose name has 
now escaped me; could be pacified with no answer, but 
demanded always new; rated and threatened, and held 
the poor man, for a good space, in tormenting annihila- 
tion. Those who stood nearer, and were looking at this 
scene, not without anxieties of their own, declared after- 
wards that there was no cause at all for such fury; that 
the Emperor had merely been seeking an opportunity to 
vent his ill-humour, and had done so even intentionally, 
on this poor wight, that all the rest might be thrown into 
due terror, and every opposition beforehand beaten 
down. 

“As he walked on, he again endeavouredYo speak 
more mildly; but his jarred humour still sounded 
through. His words were short, hasty, as if shot from 
him, and on the most indifferent maiters had a passion- 
ate rapidity; nay, when he wished to be kindly, it still 
sounded as if he were in anger, Such a raspy, untamed 
voice as that of his | have hardly heard. 

“His eyes were dark, overclouded, fixed on the ground 
befure him; and only glanced backwards in side-looks 
now and then, swift and sharp, on the persons there. 
When he smiled, it was but the mouth and a part of the 
cheeks that smiled; brow and eyes remained gloomily 
motionless. If he constrained these also, as I have sub- 
sequently seen him do, his countenance took a still more 
distorted expression. This union of gloom and smile 
had something frightfully repulsive in it. I know not 
what to think ot the people who have called this counte- 
nance gracious, and its kindliness attractive. Were not 
his features, though undeniably beautiful in the plastic 
sense, yet hard and like marble; foreign to ali trust, in- 
capable of any heartiness! 

“What he said, whenever I heard him speaking, was 
always trivial both in purport and phraseology; without 
spirit, without wit, without force, nay, at times, quite 
poor and ridiculous. Faber, in his ‘Notices sur |’Interi- 
eur de la France,’ has spoken expressly of his questions, 
those questions which Napoleon was wont to prepare be- 
foreband for certain persons and occasions, to gain credit 
thereby for acuteness and special knowledge. This is 
literally true of a visit he had made a short while before 
tothe great Library: all the way on the stairs he kept 
calling, out about that passage in Josephus where Jesus 
is made mention of; and seemed to have no other task 
here but that of showing off this bit of learning; it had al- 
together the air of a question got by heart. * * * His 
gift lay in saying things sharp, or at least unpleasant; 
nay, when he wanted to speak in another sort, he often 
made no more of it than insignificance: thus it befel once, 
as I myself witnessed in Saint-Cloud, he went through a 
whole row of ladies, and repeated twenty times merely 
these same three words, ‘Ji fait chaud.!’ * * * 

“At this time there circulated a song on his second 
marriage; a piece composed in the lowest popular tone, 
bat which doubtless had originated in the higher classes. 
Napoleon saw his power and splendour stained by a bal- 
lad, and breathed revenge; but the police could no more 
detect the author than they could the circulators. Tome 
among others a copy, written in a bad hand and without 
name, had been sent by the city post; I had privately 
with friends amused myself over the burlesque, and knew 
it by heart. Altogether at the wrong time, exactly as the 
Emperor, gloomy and sour of humour, was now passing 
me, the words and tune of that song came into my head; 
and the more I strove to drive them back, the more dicided- 
ly they forced themselves forward; so that my imagination, 
excited by the very frightfulness of the thing, was getting 
giddy, and seemed on the point of breaking forth into the 
deadliest offence,—when happily the audience came to 
an end; and deep repeated bows accompanied the exit of 
Napoleon; who to me had addressed none of his words, 
but did, as he passed, turn on me one searching glance 



























































of the eye, with the departure of which it seemed as if a 
real danger had vanished. 

“The Emperor gone, all breathed free, as if disloaded 
from a heavy burden. By degrees the company again 
grew loud, and then went over altogether into the noisy 
disorder and haste which had ruled at the commence- 
ment. The Freych courtiers especially took pains to 
redeem their late downbent and terrified bearing by a 
free ony | now; and even in descending the stairs 
there arose laughing and quizzing at the levee, the 
solemnity of which had ended here.” 

Such was Varnhagen von Ense’s presentation to 


Napoleon Bonaparte in the Palace of the Tuileries. 
What Varnhagen saw remains a possession for him 
and for us. The judgments he formed on what he saw 
will—depend upon circumstances. For the eye of the 
intellect *‘sees in all objects what it brought with it 
the means of seeing.”’ Napoleon is a man of the sort 
which Varnhagen elsewhere calls daimonisch, a “de- 
monic man;” whose meaning or magnitude is not very 
measurable by men; who, with his ownness of impulse 
and insight, with his mystery and strength, in a word, 
with his originality (if we will understand that), 
reaches down into the region of the perennial and 
primeval, of the inarticulate and unspeakable; concern- 
ing whom innumerable things may be said, and the 
right thing not said for a long while, or at all. We 
will leave him standing on his own basis, at present; 
bullying the hapless, obscure functionary there; de- 
claring to all the world the meteorological fact, // fait 
chaud. 

Varnhagen, as we see, has many things to write 
about; but the thing which beyond all others he re- 
joices to write about, and would gladly sacrifice all 
the rest to, is the memory of Rahel, his deceased wife. 
Mysterious indications have of late years flitted round 
us, concerning a certain Rahel, a kind of spiritual 
queen in Germany, who seems to have lived in familiar 
relation to most of the distinguished persons of that 
country in her time. Travellers to Germany, now a 
numerous sect with us, ask you as they return from 
zsthetic capitals and circles, “Do you know Rahel?” 
Marqnis Custine, in the ‘Revue de Paris’ (treating of 
this book of ‘Rahel’s Letters’) says, by experience: 
“She was a woman as extraordinary as Madame de 
Staél, for her faculties of mind, for her abundance of 
ideas, her light of soul and her goodness of heart: she 
had, moreover, what the author of ‘Corinne’ did not 
pretend to, a disdain for oratory; she did not write. 
The silence of minds like hers is a force too. With 
more vanity, a person so superior would have sought 
to make a public for herself: but Rahel desired only 
friends. She spoke to communicate the life that was 
in her; never did she speak to be admired.” Goethe 
testifies that she is a “right woman; with the strongest 
feelings I have ever seen, and the completest mastery 
ofthem.” Richter addresses her by the title Gefliigelte, 
“winged one.” Such a Rahel might be worth know- 
ing. 

We find, on practical inquiry, that Rahel was of 
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Berlin; by birth a Jewess, in easy, not affluent circum- 
stances; who lived, mostly there, from 1771 to 1833. 
That her youth passed in studies, struggles, disap- 
pointed passions, sicknesses, and other sufferings and 
vivacities to which one of her excitable organization 
was liable. That she was deep in many spiritual 
provinces, in poetry, in art, in philosophy;—the first, 
for instance, or one of the first, to recognise the sig- 
nificance of Goethe, and teach the Schlegels to do it. 
That she wrote nothing; but thought, did, and spoke 
many things, which attracted notice, admiration 
spreading wider and wider. That in 1814 she be- 
came the wife of Varnhagen; the loved wife though 
her age was forty-three, exceeding his by some twelve 
years or more, and she could never boast of beauty. 
That without beauty, without wealth, foreign celebrity, 
or any artificial nimbus whatsoever, she had grown in 
her silently progressive way to be the most distin- 
guished woman in Berlin; admired, partly worshipped 
by all manner of high persons, from Prince Louis of 
Prussia downwards; making her mother’s and then 
her husband’s house the centre of an altogether brilliant 
circle there. ‘This is the “social phenomenon of 
Rahel.’”? What farther could be readily done to un- 
derstand such a social phenomenon we have endeavour- 
ed to do; with what success the reader shall see. 
First of all, we have looked at the Portrait of Rahel 
given in these volumes. It is a face full of thought, 
of atfection, and energy; with no pretensions to beauty, 
yet loveable and attractive in a singulardegree. The 
strong high brow and still eyes are full of contemplation; 
the long upper lip (sign of genius, some say) protrudes 
itself to fashion a curved mouth condemnable in acade- 
mies, yet beautifully expressive of laughter and affec- 
tion, of strong endurance, of noble silent scorn; the 
whole countenance looking as with cheerful clearness 
through a world of great pain and disappointment: one 
of those faces which the lady meant when she said, 
“But are not all beautiful faces ugly, then, to begin 
with?” In the next place, we have read diligently 
whatsoever we could anywhere find written about 
Rahel; and have to remark here that the things written 
about her, unlike some things written by her, are 
generally easy toread. Varnhagen’s account of their 
intercourse, of his first young feelings towards her, 
his long waiting, and final meeting of her in snowy 
weather under the Lindens, in company with a lady 
whom he knew, his tremulous speaking to her there, 
the rapid progress of their intimacy; and so onwards, 
to love, to marriage: all this is touching and beautiful; 
a Petrarean romance, and yet a reality withal. 
Finally, we have read in these three thick volumes 
of Letters,—till, in the second thick volume, the read- 
ing faculty unhappily broke down, and had to skip 
largely thenceforth, only diving here and there at a 
venture with considerable intervals! Such is the 
melancholy fact. It must be urged in defence that 
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these volumes are of the toughest reading; calculated, 
as we said for Germany, rather than for England or us. 
To be written with such indisputable marks of ability, 
nay of genius, of depth and sincerity, they are the 
heaviest business we perhaps ever met with. The 
truth is, they do not suit us at all. They are subjective 
letters, what the metaphysicians call subjective, not 
objective; the grand material of them is endless de- 
picturing of moods, sensations, miseries, joys, and 
lyrical conditions of the writer; no definite picture 
drawn, or rarely any, of persons, transactions, or events 
which the writer stood amidst: a wrong material, as 
it seems to us. To what end? To what end? we 
always ask. Not by looking at itself, but by looking 
at things out of itself, and ascertaining and ruling 
these, shall the mind become known. “One thing 
above all others,’’ says Goethe once, “] have never 
thought about thinking.’? What a thrift of thinking- 
faculty there; a thrift almost of itselfequal to a fortune 
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volumes produce the effect not of speech, but of mul- 
tifarious, confused wind-music. It seems to require 
the aid of pantomime, to tell us what it means. But 
after all, we can understand how éalk of that kind, in 
an expressive mouth, with bright deep eyes and the 
vivacity of social movement, of question and response, 
may have been delightful; and moreover that, for those 
to whom they vividly recall such talk, these letters may 
still be delightful. Hear Marquis de Custine a little 
farther: 


“You could not speak with her a quarter of an hour 
without drawing from that fountain of light a shower of 
| Sparkles. The comic was at her command eQually with 

the highest degree of the sublime. The proof that she 
| was natural is that she understood laughter as she did 
| grief; she took it as a readier means of showing truth; 





| all had its resonance in her, and her manner of receiving 
} the impressions which you wished to communicate to 


her modified them in yourself: you loved her at first be- 
cause she had admirable gifis; and then, what prevailed 
over everything, because she was entertaining. She 
was nothing for you, or she was all; and she could be all 


in these days: “habe nie ans Denken eedacht!” But | to several at a time without exciting jealousy, so much 


how much wastefuller still is it to feel about Feeling! 


One is wearied of that; the healthy soul avoids that. | 


Thou shalt look outward, not inward. Gazing in- 
ward on one’s own self,—why, this can drive one mad, | 
like the monks of Athos, if it last too long. Unpro-| 
fitable writing this subjective sort does seem;—at | 
all events, to the present reviewer, no reading is so | 
insupportable. Nay, we ask, might not the world be | 
entirely deluged by it, unless prohibited? Every 
mortal is a microcosm; to himself a macrocosm, or 
universe large as nature; universal nature would bare- 
ly hold what he could say about himself. Not a 
dyspeptic tailor on any shopboard of this city but 
could furnish all England, the year through, with read- 
ing about himself, about his emotions, and internal 
mysteries of woe and sensibility, if England would 
read him. It is a course which leads nowhither; a 
course which should be avoided. 

Add to all this, that such self-utterance on the part | 


of Rahel, in these letters, is in the highest degree | 
vaporous, vague. Her very mode of writing is com-| 
plex, nay is careless, incondite; with dashes and | 
splashes, with notes of admiration, of interrogation | 
(nay, both together sometimes), with involutions, | 
abruptnesses, whirls, and tortuosities; so that even the 
grammatical meaning is altogether burdensome to 
seize. And then when seized, alas, it is as we say, 
of due likeness tg the phraseology; a thing crude, not} 
articulated into propositions, but flowing out in as in 
bursts of interjection and exclamation. No wonder the 











And yet we do gather | 


reading faeulty breaks down! 
gold grains of precious thought here and there; though | 
out of large wastes of sand and quicksand. In fine, it 
becomes clear, beyond doubting, both that this Rahel 
was a woman of rare gifts and worth, a woman of true 
genius; and also that her genius has passed away, and | 


left no impress of itself there for us. These printed 





} and a woman as much as any one can be. 





,| did her noble nature participate in the source of all life, 


of all clearness. When one has lost in youth such a 
friend,” &c. &c. “It seems to me you might de- 
fine her in one word: she had the head of a sage and the 
heart of an apostle, and in spite uf that she was a child 
Her mind 
penetrated into the obscurest depths of nature; she was 
a thinker of as much force and more clearness than our 
Theosophist Saint Martin, whom she comprehended and 
admired: and she felt like an artist. Her perceptions 
were always double; she attained the sublimest truths by 


| two faculties which are incompatible in ordinary men, 


by feelings and by reflection. Her friends asked of 
themselves.—W hence cametthese flashes of genius which 
she threw from her in conversation? Was it the effect of 
long studies? Was it the efiect of sudden inspirations? It 
was the intuition granted as recompense by Heaven to 
souls that are true, These martyr souls wrestle for the 
truth, which they have a forecast of; they suffer for the 
God whom they love, aud their whole life is the school 
of eternity.’’* 

This enthusiastic testimony of the clever sentimental 
Marquis is not at all incredible to us, in its way: yet from 
these letters we have nothing whatever to produce that 
were adequate to make it good. As was said already, 
it is not to be made good by excerpts and written docu- 
ments; its proof rests in the memory of living witness- 
es. Meanwhile, from these same wastes of sand, and 
even of quicksand dangerous to linger in, we will try 
to gather a few grains the most like gold, that it may 
be guessed, by the charitable, whether or not a Pacto- 
lus once flowed there: 

“If there be miracles, they are those that are in ow 
own breast; what we do not know, we call by that name. 
How astonished, almost how ashamed are we, when the 
inspired moment comes, and we get to know them!” 

“One is late in learning to lie; and late in learning to 
speak the truth."—*T cannot, because I cannot lie. Fan- 
cy not that I take credit for it: I cannot, just as one can- 


| not play upon the flute.” 


“In the meanest hut is a romance, if you knew the 
hearts there.” 

“So long as we do not take even the injustice which ts 
done us, and which forces the burning tears from us; so 


* ‘Revue de Paris,’ Novembre, 1837. 
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long as we do not take even this for just and right, we 
are in the thickest darkness, without dawn.” 

“Manure with despair,—but let it be genuine; and you 
will have a noble harvest.” 

“True misery is ashamed of itself, hides itself, and 
does not complain. You may know it by that.” 

“What a common-place man! If he did not live in the 
same time with us, no mortal would mention him.” 

‘Have you remarked that Homer, whenever he speaks 
of the water, is always great; as Goethe is when he speaks 
of the stars.” 

“If one were to say, ‘You think it easy to be original: 
but no, it is difficult, it costs a whole life of labour and 
exertion,’—you would think him mad, and ask no more 
questions of him. And yet his opinion would be alto- 
gether true, and plain enough withal. Original, I grant, 
every man might be, and must be, if men did not almost 
always admit mere undigested hearsays into their head, 
and fling them out again undigested. hoever honestly 
questions himself, and faithfully answers, is busied con- 
unually with all that presents itself in life; and is inces- 
santly inventing, had the thing been invented never so 
long before. Honesty belougs as a first condition to good 
thinking; and there are almost as few absolute dunces as 
geniuses. Genuine dunces would always be original; 
but there are none of them genuine: they have almost al- 
ways understanding enough to be dishonest.” 

“He (the blockhead) tumbled out on me his definition 
of genius: the trivial old distinctions of intellect and 
heart; as if there ever was, or could be, a great intellect 
with a mean heart!” 

“Goethe? When I think of Aim, teats come into my 
eyes: all other men I love with my own strength; he 
teaches me to love with his. My Poet!” 

“Slave-trade, war, marriage, working-classes:—and 
they are astonished, and keep clouting, and remending!” 

“The whole world is, properly speaking, a tragic em- 
barras.” 

“. . . There, Rahel the Jewess, feel that I am as 
unique as the greatest appearance in this earth. The 
greatest artist, philosopher, or poet, is not above me. We 
are of the same element; in the same rank, and stand to- 
gether. Whichever would exclude the other, excludes 
only himself. But to me it was appointed not to write, 
or act, but éo live: I lay in embryo ull my century; and 
then was, in outward respects, so flung away—It is for 
this reason that I tell it you. But pain, as | know it, is 
a life too; and I think with myself, 1 am one of those 
figures which Humanity was fated to evolve, and then 
never to use more, never to have more: Me no one can 
comfort."—*Why not be beside oneself, dear friend? 
There are beautiful parentheses in life, which belong 
neither to us nor to others: beautiful I name them, be- 
cause they give us a freedom we could not get by sound 
sense. Who would volunteer to have a nervous fever? 
And yet it may save one’s life. I love rage; I use it, and 

atronise it.”—-*‘Be not alarmed; I am commonly calmer. 

ut when I write to a friend’s heart, it comes to pass that 
the sultry laden horizon of my soul breaks out in light- 
ning. Heavenly men /ove lightning.” 

“To Varnhagen. ... One thing 1 must write to thee; 
what | thought of last night in bed, and for the first time 
in my life. That I, as a relative and pupil of Shakspeare, 
have, from my childhood upwards, occupied myself much 
with death, thou mayest believe. But never did my own 
death affect me; nay, I did not even think of this fact, 
that I was not aflected by it. Now, last night there was 
something I had to write; I said, Varnhagen must know 
this thing, if he is to think of me after lam dead. And 
it seemed to me as if I must die; as if ny heart were flit- 
ting away over this earth, and I must follow it; and my 
death gave me pity: for never before, as [now saw, had 
I thought that it would give any body pity: of thee I knew 
it would do so, and yet it was the first ume in my life I 
had seen this, or known that | had never seen it. Insuch 
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I had; and all his lamenting will be in vain, the figure of 
me meets him again through all eternjty no more; swept 
away am I ¢hen, as our poor Prince Louis is. And no 
one can be kind to me then; with the strongest will, with 
the exertion of despair, no one: and this thought of thee 
about me was what at last affected me. 1 must write of 
this, though it afflict thee never so.” .... 

“To Rose, a young sister, on her marriage in Amster- 
dam.—Paris, 1801... .. Since thy last letter I am sore 
downeast. Gone art thou! No Rose comes stepping in 
to me with true foot and heart, who knows me altogether, 
knows all my sorrows altogether. 
body or soul, alone, alone, thou comest not to me any 
more; thy room empty, quite empty, for ever empty. 
Thou art away, to try thy fortune. O Heaven! and to 
me not even trying is permitted. Am not J in luck! 
The garden in the Lindenstrasse where we used to be 
with Hanne and Fen—was it not beautiful? I will call 
it Rose now; with Hanne and Hanse will I go often 
thither, and none shall know of it. Dost thou recollect 
that night when I was to set out with Fink the time be- 
fore last?’ How thou hadst to sleep up stairs, and then 
to stay with me? O my sister, I might be as ill again— 
though not for that cause: and thou, too, what may not 
lie before thee! But, no, thy name is Rose; thou hast 
blue eyes, and a far other life than I with my stars and 
black ones. * * * Salute mamma a million times; 
tell her I congratulate her from the heart; the more so as 
Z can never give her such a pleasure! God willed it not. 
But I, in her place, would have great pity for a child so 


circumstanced. Yet let her not lament forme. I know 
all her goodness, and thank her with mysoul. ‘Tell her 


I have the fate of nations and of the greatest men before 
my eyes here: they too go tumbling even so on the great 
seaof Existence, mounting, sinking,swallowedup. From 
of old, all men have seemed to me like spring blossoms, 
which the wind blows off and whirls; none knows where 
it falls, and the fewest come to fruit.” 


Poor Rahel! The Frenchman said above she was 
an artist and apostle, yet had not ceased to be a child 
and woman. But we must stop short. One other 
little scene, a scene from her death-bed by Varnhagen, 
must end the tragedy: 


“ |... She said to me one morning, after a dreadful 
night, with the penetrating tone of that lovely voice of 
hers, ‘O, Lam séi/i happy; 1 am God’s creature still; He 
knows of me; I shall come to see how it was good and 
needful for me so to sufier: of a surety I had something 
to learn by it. And am I not already happy in this trust, 
and in all the love that I feel and meet with?’ 

“In this manner she spoke, one day, among other 
things, with joyful heartiness, ofa dream which always 
from childhood she had remembered and taken comfort 
from. ‘In my seventh year,’ said she, ‘I dreamt that I 
saw God quite nedr me; he stood expanded above me, 
and his mantle was the whole sky; on a corner of this 
mantle I had leave to rest, and lay there in peaceable 
felicity ull I awoke. Ever since, through my whole life, 
this dream has returned on me, and in the worst times 
was present also in my waking moments, and a heavenly 
comiort tome. I had leave to throw myself at God's 
feet, on a corner of his mantle, and he screened me from 
all sorrow there: He permitted it” * * * The fol- 
lowing words, which I! felt called to write down exactly 
as she spoke them on the 2nd of March, ave also remark- 
able: ‘What a history!’ cried she, with deep emotion: 
‘A fugitive from Egypt and Palestine am I here; and find 
help, love, and kind care among you. ‘To thee, dear 
August, was [ sent by this guiding of God, and thou to 
me; from afar, from the old times of Jacob and the Pa- 
triarchs! With asacred joy [think of this my origin, of 
all this wide web of pre-arrangement. Hlow the oldest 








solitude have | lived: comprehend it! | thought, wheu I 
am dead, then first will Varnhagen know what suficring: 


remembrances of mankind are uniied with the newest 
reality of things, and the most distant times and plac 
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are brought together. What for so long a period of my 
life I considered as the worst ignominy, the sorest sorrow 
and misfortune, that I was born a Jewess, this I would 
not part with now for any price. Will it not be even so 
with these pains of sickness? Shall I not one day mount 
joyfully aloft on them, two; feel that I could not want 
them for any price? O August, this is just, this is true; 
we will try to go on thus!’ Thereupon she said, with 
many tears, ‘Dear August, my heart is refreshed to its 
inmost: I have thought of Jesus, and wept over his sor- 
rows; I have felt, for the first time felt, that he is m 
Brother. And Mary, what must not she have suffered! 
She saw her beloved Son in agony, and did not sink; she 
stood at the Cross. That I could not have done; Iam 
not strong envugh for that. Forgive me, God, I confess 
how weaklam.’ * * * 

“At nightfall, on the 6th of March, Rahel felt herself 
easier than for long before, and expressed an irresistible 
desire to be new dressed. As she could not be persuaded 
from it, this was done, though with the greatest precau- 
tion. She herself was busily helpful in it, and signified 
great contentment that she had get it accomplished. She 
felt so well she expected to sleep. She wished me good- 
night, and bade me also go and sleep. Even the maid, 
Dora, was to go and sleep; however, she did not. 

“It might be about midnight, and I was still awake, 
when Dora called me: ‘I was to come, she was much 
worse.’ Instead of sleep, Rahel had found only suffer- 
ing, one distress added to another; and now all had com- 
bined into decided spasm of the breast. I found her ina 
state little short of that she had passed six days ago. The 
medicines left for such an occurrence (regarded as pos- 
sible, not probable) were tried; but, this time, with little 
effect. The frightful struggle continued; and the beloved 
sufferer, writhing in Dora’s arms, cried, several times, 
‘This pressure against her breast was not to be borne, 
was pushing her heart out:’ the breathing, too, was pain- 
fully difficult. She complained that ‘it was getting into 
her head now, that she ielt like a cloud there;’ she leant 
back with that. A deceptive hope of some alleviation 
gleamed on us for a moment, and then went out for ever; 
the eyes were dimmed, the mouth distorted, the limbs 
lamed! In this state the Doctors found her; their reme- 
dies were all bootless. An unconscious hour and half, 
during which the breast still occasionally struggled in 
spasmodic efforts,—and this noble life breathed out its 
last. The look I got then, kneeling almost lifeless at her 
bed, stamped itself, glowing, for ever into my heart.” 

So died Rabel Varnhagen von Ense, born Levin, a 
singular biographic phenomenon of this century; a 
woman of genius, of true depth and worth, whose se- 
cluded life, as one cannot but see, had in it a greatness 
far beyond what has many times fixed the public ad- 
miration of the whole world; a woman equal to the 
highest thoughts of her century; in whom it was not ar- 
rogance, we do believe, but a just self-consciousness, to 
feel that “the highest philosopher or poet or artist was 
not above her, but of a like element and rank with her.” 
That such a woman should have lived unknown, and, 
as it were, silent to the world, is peculiar in this time. 

We say not that she was equal to De Staél, nor the 
contrary; neither that she might have written De 
Staél’s books, nor even that she might not have writ- 
ten far better books. She has ideas unequalled in De 
Staél; a sincerity, a pure tenderness and genuineness 
which that celebrated person had not, or had lost. But 
what then? The subjunctive, the optative are vague 
moods; there is no tense one can found on but the pre- 


terite of the indicative. Enough for us, Rahel did not 









write. She sat imprisoned, or it might be sheltered 
and fosteringly embowered, in those circumstances of 
hers; she “was not appointed to write or to act, but 
only to live.” Call her not unhappy on that account, 
call her not useless; nay, perhaps, call her happier and 
usefuller. Blessed are the humble, are they that are 
not known. It is written, ‘“‘Seekest thou great things, 
seek them not:” live where thou art, only live wisely, 
live diligently. Rahel’s life was not an idle one for 
herself or for others: how many souls may the “sparkles 
showering from that light-fountain” have kindled and 
illuminated; whose new virtue goes on propagating it- 
self, increasing itself, under incalculable combinations, 
and will be found in far places, after many days! She 
left no stamp of herself on paper; but in other ways, 
doubt it not, the virtue of her working in this world 
will survive all paper. For the working of the good 
and brave, seen or unseen, endures literally for ever, 
and cannot die. Is a thing nothing because the morn- 
ing papers have not mentioned it? Or cana nothing be 
made something, by never so much babbling of it 
there? Far better, probably, that no morning or evening 
paper mentioned it; that the right hand knew not what 
the left was doing! Rahel might have written books, 
celebrated books. And yet, what of books? Hast 
thou not already a bible to write, and publish in print, 
that is eternal; namely,a Life to lead? Silence, too, is 
great; there should be great silent ones, too. 

Beautiful it is to see and understand that no worth, 
known or unknown, can die even in this earth. The 
work an unknown good man has done is like a vein of 
water flowing hidden underground, secretly making 
the ground green; it flows and flows, it joins itself with 
other veins and veinlets: one day it will start forth as 
a visible perennial well. Ten dumb centuries had 
made the speaking Dante; a well he of many veinlets. 
William Burnes, or Burns, was a poor peasant; could 
not prosper in his “seven acres of nursery-ground,” 
nor any enterprise of trade and toil; had to “thole a 
factor’s snash,” and read attorney letters, in his poor 
hut, “which threw us all into tears;” a man of no 
money-capital at all, of no account at all; yet a brave 
man, a wise and just, in evil fortune faithful, uncon- 
querable to the death. And there wept withal among 
the others a boy named Robert, with a heart of melting 
pity, of greatness and fiery wrath; and Ais voice, fashion- 
ed here by this poor father, does it not already reach, like 
a great elegy, like a stern prophecy, to the ends of the 
world? ‘Let me make the songs, and you shall make 
the laws!” What chancellor, king, senator, begirt with 
never such sumptuosity, dyed velvet, blaring and cele- 
brity, could you have named in England that was so 
momentous as that William Burns? Courage!— 

We take leave of Varnhagen with true goodwill, 
and heartily thank him for the pleasure and instruction 





he has given us. 
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From the Dublin University Magazine. 
FARDOROUGHA, THE MISER.—concuivpep. 
BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 

Author of “ I'raits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


Ovnr readers may recollect, that at the close of that part 
of our tale which ap in the preceding month, Dandy 
Duffy and Ned M’Cormick exchanged significant glances 
with each other, upon Flanagan’s having admitted una- 
wares that the female he designed to take away on the fol- 
lowing night was “the purtiest girl in the parish.” The 
truth was, he imagined at the moment that his designs were 
fully matured, and in the secret vanity, or rather, we should 
say, in the triumphant villany of his heart, he allowed an 
expression to incautiously pass his lips which was nearly 
tantamount to an admission of Una’s name. The truth 
of this he instantly felt. But even had he not, by his own 
natural sagacity, perceived it, the look of mutual intelli- 
gence which his quick and suspicious eye observed to pass 
between Duffy and Ned M’Cormick would at once have 
convinced him. Una was not merely entitled to the com- 
pliment so covertly bestowed upon her extraordinary per- 
sonal attractions, but in addition it might have been truly 
affirmed, that neither that nor any adjoining parish could 
produce a female, in any rank, who could stand on a level 
with her in the character of a rival beauty. This was 
admitted by all who had ever seen the colleen dhas dhun, 
or “the purty brown girl,” as she was called, and it fol- 
lowed, as a matter of course, that Flanagan’s words could 
imply no other than the Bodagh’s daughter. 

tis to say, that Flanagan, knowing this as 
he did, could almost have bit a portion of his own tongue 
off as a punishment for its indiscretion. It was then too 
late, however, to efface the impression which the words 
were calculated to make, and he felt besides that he would 
only strengthen the suspicion by an over anxiety to remove 
it. He therefore repeated his orders respecting the ap- 
pointed meeting on the following night, although he had 
already resolved in his own mind to change the whole plan 
of his operations. 

Such was the precaution with which this cowardly but 
accomplished miscreant proceeded towards the accomplish- 
ment of his purposes, and such was his apprehension lest 
the premature suspicion of a single individual might by 
contingent treachery defeat his design, or affect his personal 
safety. He had made up his mind to communicate the 
secret of his enterprise to none until the very moment of 
its execution ; and this being accomplished, his ultimate 
plans were laid, as he thought, with sufficient skill to baffle 
pursuit and defeat either the malice of his enemies or the 
vengeance of the law. 

No sooner had they left the schoolhouse than the Dandy 
and M’Cormick immediately separated from the rest, in 
order to talk over the proceedings of the night, with a view 
to their suspicions of the “ Captain.” They had not gone 
far, however, when they were overtaken by two others, who 
came up with them at a quick, or, if I may be allowed the 
expression, an earnest pace. The two latter were Rousin 
Redhead and his son Corney. 

“So boys,” said the Rouser, “ what do you think of our 
business to-night? Didn't I get well out of his clutches ?” 

“ Be me troth, Rouser darlin,” replied the Dandy, “ you 
niver wor complately in them till this minnit,” 

“ ma charth,” said Corney, “I say he’s a 
black-hearted villin, and damnho orm but it ‘ud be aquil 
to absolution from the priest's hand to knock him on the 
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“ But how am I in his clutches, Dandy ?” inquired the 
Rouser. 

“ Why,” rejoined Duffy, “don’t you see that for all you 
said about his throwin’ the post of danger on other people, 
he’s givin’ it to you to-morrow night.” 

Rousin Redhead stood still for nearly half a minute 
without uttering a syllable; at length he seized Dandy by 
the arm, which he pressed with the gripe of Hercules, for 
he was a man of huge size and strength. 

“ Chorp an dioual, you giant, is it my arm you're goin’ 
to brake ?” 

“Be the ’tarnal primmer, Dandy Dufiy, but I see it 
now,” said the Rouser, struck by Bartle’s address, and in- 
dignant at the idea of having been overreached by him. 
“Eh, Corey,” he continued addressing the son, “ hasn’t 
he the Rouser set? I see boys,I see. I’m a marked man 
wid him, an’ it’s likely, for all he said, will be on the black 
list afore he sleeps. Well, Corney avic, you an’ others 
know how to act if any thing happens me.” 

“ [don’t think,” said M’Cormick, who was a lad of con- 
siderable penetration, “ that you need be afeard of either 
him or the black list. Be me sowl, I know the same Bar- 
tle well, an’ a bigger coward never put a coat on his back. 
He got as pale as a sheet to-night, when Comey there 
threatened him; not but he’s desateful enough, | grant, 
but he’d be a greater tyrant only that he’s so hen-heart- 
ed.” 

“But what job,” said the Rouser, “has he for us to- 
morrow night, do you think? It must be something past 
the common. Who the dioual can he have in his eye to 
run away wid ?” 

“ Who’s the purtiest girl in the parish, Rouser ?” asked 
Ned. “I thought every one knew that.” 

“ Why you don’t mane for to say,” replied Redhead, 
“that he’d have the spunk in him to run away with Bo- 
dagh Buie’s daughter? Be the contents o’ the book, if I 
thought he’d thry it, I'd stick to him like a Throjan; the 
dirty Bodagh, that, as Larry Lawdher said to-night, never 
backed or supported us, or gev a single rap to help us, if 
a penny ’ud save one of us from the gallis. T'o hell's de- 
lights wid him an’ all belongin’ to him, I say too; an’ I'll 
tell you what it is, boys, dhar Chriestha, if Flanagan has 
the manliness to take away his daughther, I'll be the first 
to sledge the door into pieces.” 

“ Dhar a spiridh an’ so will I” said the young beetle- 
browed tiger beside him ; “thim that can an’ wont help on 
the cause, desarves no marcy from it.”” 

Thus spoke from the lips of ignorance and brutality that 
esprit du corps of blood, which never scruples to sacrifice 
all minor resentments to any opportunity of extending the 


cause, as it is termed, or that ideal monster, in the promo- 


tion of which the worst principles of our nature, still the 
most active, are sure to experience the greatest glut of low 
and gross gratification. Oh, if reason, virtue, and true re- 
ligion, were only as earnest and vigorous in extending 
their own cause, as ignorance, persecution, and bigotry, 
how soon would society present a different aspect. But, 
unfortunately, they cannot stoop to call in the aid of ty- 
ranny, and cruelty, and bloodshed, nor of the thousand 
other atrocious allies of falsehood and dishonesty, of which 
ignorance, craft, and cruelty, never fail to avail themselves, 
and without which they could not proceed successfully. 

M’Cormick having heard Rousin Redhead and his son 
utter such sentiments, did not feel at all justified in admit- 
ting them to any confidence with himself or Duffy. He 
accordingly replied with more of adroitness than of candor 
to the savage sentiments they expressed. 

“Faith you're right, Rouser; he’d never have spunk, 
sure enough, to carry off the Bodagh’s daughter. But, in 
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the mane time, who was spakin’ abouther? Begor if I! “I'm not puttin’ it past him,” returned his companion, 

thought he had the heart ’'d—but he hasn't.” “ but how to prevent it is the thing. He has the boys alk 
* I know he hasn't,” said the Rouser. on his side, barrin’ yourself and me, an’ a few more.” 
“ He’s nothing but a white-livered dog,” said Dutly. “ An’ you see, Ned, the Bodagh is so much hated, that 
“I thought, to tell you the truth,” said M Cormick, even some of thim that don’t like Flanagan, wont scruple 

“that you might give a guess as to the girl, but for the Bo- | to join him in this.” 

dagh’s daughter, he has no/ the mettle for that.” | An’ if we were known to let the cat out o’ the bag to 
“ If he had,” replied the Rouser, * he might count upon the Bodagh, we might as well prepare our coflins at 

Corney an’ myself as right-hand men. We all have a} wanst.” 

crow to pluck wid the dirty Bodagh, an’ be me zounds it ‘Il; “Faith, sure enough—that’s but gospel, Ned,” replied 

puzzle him to find a bag to hould the feathers.” the Dandy; “still it ’ud be the médliah murdhers to let 
“One ‘ud think he got enough,” observed M’Cormick, | the double-faced villin carry off sich a girl.” 

“in the loss of his hagward.” “Tl tell you what you’ll do thin, Dandy,” rejoMed Ned, 
“ But that did nt come trom uz,” said the Rouser, “we “what if you'd walk down wid me as far as the Bo- 

have our share to give him yet, an’ never fear he'll get it.| dagh’s.” 

We'll taich him to abuse us, an’ set us at defiance, as he’s} “ For why? Sure they’re in bed now, man alive.” 

constantly doin.” | “I know that,” said M’Cormick ; “ but how-an’-ever, if 
“ Well, Rouser,’ said M’Cormick, who now felt anxious you come down wid me that far, I'll conthrive to get in 

to get rid of him, * we'll be wishin’ you a good night; somehow, widout wakenin’ them.” 

we're goin’ to have a while of a kailyeah* up at my un-| “The dickens you will! How, the sarra, man?” 

cle’s. Corney, my boy, good night.” “No matther, I will; an’ you see,” he added, pulling 
“Good night kindly, boys,” replied the others, “ an’ | out a flask of spirits, “I’m not goin’ impty handed.” 

banaght laht any how.” “Phew!” exclaimed Duffy, “is it there you are ’—oh, 
“ Rouser, you divil,” said the Dandy, calling after them, | that indeed. Faith I got a whisper of it some time ago, 

“will you an’ blessed Corney there, offer up a Patthernavy but it wint out o’ my head. Biddy Nulty, faix—a nate 

for my convarsion, for I’m sure that both your prayers will | clane girl she is too.” 


go far.” | “But that’s not the best of it, Dandy. Sure, blood 
Rousin Redhead and Corney responded to this with a alive, I can tell you a sacret-—may depind? Honour 
loud laugh, and a banter. jbright! The Bodagh’s daughter, man, ’s to give her a 


“ Ay, ay, Dandy ; but be me sowl, if they only go as portion, in regard to her bein’ so thrue to Connor O"Do- 
far as your own goodness sint you before now, it ‘Il be se- novan. Bad luck to the oath she'd swear aginst him if 
ven years before they come back agin ; eh, do you smell they'd make a queen of her, but outdone the counsellors 
anything !—ha, ha, ha!” ‘and lawyers, an’ all the whole bobbery o” them, whin they 

“The big bosthoon hot me fairly, begad,” observed the | wanted her to turn king's evidence. Now, it's not but I'd 
Dandy. Aside—* ‘The divil’s own tongue he has.” do anything to sarve the purty Bodagh’s daughter widout 

“ Bad cess to you for a walkin’ bonfire, an’ go home,” it; but you see, Dandy, if white liver takes her aff, I may 
replied the Dandy, “I’m not a match for you wid the stand a bad chance for the portion.” 
tongue, at all at all.” “Say no more ; I'll go wid you; but how will you get 

“ No, nor wid anything else, barrin’ your heels,” replied | in, Ned ?”’ 
the Rouser ; “or your hands, if there was a horse in the) “Never you mind that; here, take a pull out of this 
way. Arrah Dandy ?” flask before you go any farther. Blood an’ flummery! 

* Well, you graceful youth, well ?” what a night; divil a my finger I can see before me. 

“ You ought to be a good workman by this time; you! Here—where’s your hand !—that’s it; warm your heart, 
first larned your thrade, an’ thin you put in your appren-| my boy.” 
ticeship—ha, ha, ha !” | “You intend thin, Ned, to give Biddy the hard word 

“Faith, an’ Rouser I can promise you a merry end, my | about Flanagan ?” 
beauty ; you'll be the only man that'll dance at your own| “ Why, to bid her put them on their guard; sure there 
funeral ; an’ [’ll tell you what, Rouser, it'll be like an egg-|can be no harm in that.” 
hornpipe, wid your eyes covered. That's what I call an| “Then say, Ned, its not safe to trust a woman ; what if 
active death, avouchal !” you'd ax to see the Bodagh’s son, the young sogarth.” 

“Faith, an’ if you wor a priest, Dandy, you'd never| “I'd trust my life to Biddy—she that was so honest to 
die with you face to the congregation. You'll be a rope-|the Donovans wouldn’t be desateful to her sweetheart that 
dancer yourself yet; only this, Dandy, that you'll be un--—he—hem—she’s far gone in consate wid—your sowl. 
dher the rope instead of over it; so good night.” |Her brother Alick’s to meet me at the Bodagh’s, on his 

“ Rouser,” exclaimed the other, “ Rousin, Redhead!” | way from their lodge, for they hould a meetin’ to-night 

“Go home,” replied the Rouser. “iood night, I say ;| too.” 
you've thravelled a great deal too far for an ignorant man| “Never say it agin. I'l! stick to you; so push an, for 
like me to stand any chance wid you. Your tongue’s/it’s late. You'll be apt to make up the match before you 
lighter than your handst even, and that’s payin’ it a high! part I suppose.” 
compliment.” | «That wont be haml to do anytime, Dandy.” 

“ Divil sweep you, Brien,” said Dandy, “ you'd beat} Both then proceeded down the same field which we 
the divil an’ Docthor Fosther. Good night again !” have already said was called the Black Park, in conse- 

“ Oh, ma banaght laht, I say.” |quence of its dark and mossy soil. Having, with some 

And they accordingly parted. difficulty, found the stile at the lower end of it, they pass- 

“ Now,” said Ned, “what's to be done, Dandy? As/ed into a short car track, which they were barely able to 
sure as gun’s iron, this limb of hell will take away the | follow. 

Bodagh’s daughther, if we don’t do something to prevent} The night, considering that it was the month of Novem- 
i” lber, was close and fuggy—such as frequently follows a 
—-— -—— : —— ————  |calm day of incessant rain. The bottoms were plashing, 
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the country were above their banks, whilst the larger rivers! This was not intended to be heard, nor was it by the 
swept along with the hoarse continuous murmurs of an} person against whom it was uttered, he being some dis- 
unusual flood. The sky was one sheet of darkness—for | tance behind—but as Ned and his companion were at the 
not a cloud could be seen, or any thing, except the passing | Moment exac tly on the other side of the hedge, they could 
gleam of a cottage taper, lessened by the haziness of the/ | hear the words of this precious soliloguy—for such it was 
night into a mere point of faint light, and thrown by the |—delivered as they were with a suppressed energy of ma- 
same cause into a distance which appeared to the eye much | lignity, worthy of the heart who suggested them. 
more remote than that of reality. | MCormick immediately pulled Dufly’s coat without 
After having threaded their way for nearly a mile, the |speaking a word, as a hint to follow him with as little 
water spouting almost at every step up to their knees, they | noise as possible, which he did, and ere many minutes they 
at length came to an old bridle way, deeply shaded with| were so far in advance of the others, as to be enabled to 
hedges on each side. They had not spoken much since | converse without being heard. 
the close of their last dialogue; for the truth is, each had| “ Thar Dheah Duffy,” said his companion, “there’s not 
enough to do, independently of dialogue, to keep himself|a minute to be lost.” 
out of drains and quagmires. An occasional “hanamon-| “There is not,” replied the other—“but what will you 
diouol, wr m in to the hinches ;” “holy St. Pether, I'm/do with me? [ll le nd a hand in any way I can—but re- 
stuck ;” “tundher an’ turf) where are you at all ?” or, “ by | member that if we're seen, or if it’s known that we go 
this an’ by that I dunna where | am,” were the only words | against them in this— 
that passed between them, until they reached the little road| “I know,” said the other, “we're gone men; still we 
we are speaking of, which, in fact, was one unbroken rut, |must manage & somehow, so as to save the girl; God! if 
and on such a night almost impassable. |it was only on Connor O’Donovan’s account, that’s far 
“ Now,” said M-Cormick, “ we must n’t keep this devil’ 8 | away this night, I'd do it. Dandy you wor only a boy 
gut, for conshumin’ to the shoe or stockin ever we'd bring} whin Blennarhasset prosecuted you, an people pitied you 
out of it; however do you folly me Dandy, and there’s no| at the time, and now they dont think much the worse of 
danger.” you forit; an you know it was proved since, that what you 
“T can do nothing else,” replied the other, “ for I know | sed then was thrue, that other rogues made you do it, an 
no more where I am than the man o’ the moon, who, if all’s | thin left you in the lureh. But d—n it, where’s the use of 
true that’s sed of him, is the biggest blockhead alive.” all this; give me your hand, it’s life or death—can J thrust 
M‘Cormick, who knew the path well, turned off the) you?” 
road into a pathway that ran inside the hedge and along| “You may,” said the other, “you may Ned; do what- 
the fields, but parallel with the muddy boreen in question. | somever you wish with me.” 
They now found themselves upon comparatively clear} “Then,” continued Ned, “I'll go into the house, and do 
ground, and with the exception of an occasional slip or| you keep near them without bein’ seen; watch their mo- 
two, in consequence of the heavy rain, they had little dif- | tions; but above all things, if they take her off—folly on 
ficulty in advancing. At this stage of their journey nota till you see where they'll bring her ; after that they can get 
light was to be seen nor a sound of life heard, and it was | back enough—the sogers, if they’re a wantin.” 
evident that the whole population of the neighborhood had| “ Depind an me, Ned; to the core depind an me.” 











sunk to rest. They had now reached the Bodagh’s house, upon which, 
“ Where will this bring us to Ned?”. asked the Dandy | as upon every other object around them, the deep shadows 
—*“T hope we'll soon be at the Bodagh’s.” of night rested heavily. The Dandy took up his position 


M‘Cormick stood and suddenly pressed his arm,| behind one of the porches of the gate that divided the 
“Whisht,” said he, in an under tone, “I think I hard | little grass-plot before the hall-door and the farm-yard, as 


voices.” being the most central spot, and from which he could with 
“ No,” replied the other in the same low tone. more ease hear, or as far as might be observed, the plan 
“I’m sure I did,” said Ned; “take my word for it there’s|and nature of their proceedings. 

people before us on the boreen—whisht !” It was at least fifteen minutes before they reached the 


They both listened, and very distinctly heard a confused | little avenue that led up to the Bodaghi’s residence ; for we 
but suppressed murmur of voices, apparently about a hun-| ought to have told our readers, that M*Cormick and Duffy 
dred yards before them on the little bridle-way. Without | having taken a short path, left the others—who, being ig- 
uttering a word they both proceeded as quietly and quickly | norant of it, were forced to keep to the road—considerably 
as possible, and in a few minutes nothing separated them behind them. Ned was consequently from ten to fifteen 
but the hedge. The party on the road were wallowing | minutes in the house previous to their arrival. At length 
through the mire with great difficulty, many of them, at they approached silently, and with that creeping pace 
the same time, bestowing very energetic execrations upon | which betokens either fear or caution, as the case may be, 
it and upon those who suffered it to remain in such a con- | and stood outside the gate which led into the grass-plot 
dition. Even the oaths, however, were uttered in so low before the hall-door, not more than three or four yards 
and cautious a tone, that neither M‘Cormick nor the Dan-|from the porch of the farm-yard gate where the Dandy 
dy could distinguish their voices so clearly as to recognize 'was concealed, And here he had an opportunity of wit- 
those who spoke, supposing that they had known them. | nessing the extreme skill with which Flanagan conducted 
Once or twice they heard the clashing of arms or of iron in- ‘this nefarious exploit. After listening for about a minute, 
struments of some sort, and it seemed to them that the he found that their worthy leader was not present, but he 
noise was occasioned by the accidental jostling together of almost immediately discovered that he was erigaged in 
those who carried them. At length they heard one voice | ‘placing guards upon all the back windows of the dwelling- 
exclaim rather testily. ‘D—n your blood, Bartle Flana- | house and kitchen. During his absence the following 
gan, will you have patience till I get my shoe out o’ the short consultation took place among those whom he left 
mud—you don’t expect me to lose it, do you! We’ re not | behind him, for the purpose of taking a personal part in 
goin’ to get a purty wife, whatever you may be.” the enterprize : 

The reply to this was short, but pithy—“ May all the; “It was too thrue what Rousin Redhead said to-night,” 
divils in hell's fire pull the tongue out 0’ you, for nothin’ | observed one of them, “he always takes care to throw the 
but hell itself, you villin, timpted me to bring you with | | Post of danger on some one else. Now, it’s not that I’m 
me.” 
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afeared, but as he’s to have the girl himself, it’s but fair 


that his own neck should run the first danger, an not) 


mine.” 

They all assented to this. 

“ Well, then, boys,” he proceeded, ‘ ‘if yez support me, 
we'll make him head this business himself. It's his own 
consarn, not ours ; an besides, as he houlds the Articles, | 
it’s his duty to lead us in every thing. So be the saker- 
ment I for wan, won't take away his girl, an himself keepin | 
back. If there’s any one here that ‘ill take my place for 
his, let him now say so.” 

They were all silent as to that point ; but most of them 
said, they wished, at all events, to give “ the dirty Bodagh,” 
for so they usually called him, something to remember them 
by, in consequence of his having, on all occasions, stood 
out against the system. 

“ Still it’s fair,” said several of them, “that in takin 
away the colleen, Bartle should go foremost, as she’s for 
himself an not for huz.” 

« Well, then, you all agree to this?” > 

« We do,” but whist—here he is. 

Deeply mortified was their leader on finding that they 
had come unanimously to this determination. It was too| 


late now, however, to reason with them, and the crime, to| peared to have been blown out ; 
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jagan, if you spill blood—Jasus above! Well any how, 
come or go what may, we can hang him for this—glory be 
|to God! 

| These reflections were very near breaking forth into 
words. 

| & Dhar Jasha, I dont like that,” said one of the guards 
to another ; “ he may take the girl away,’ but it’s not the 
|thing to murther any one belongin to a decent family, an 
lof our own religion.” 

“If it’s only the Bodagh got it,” replied his comrade, 
who was no other than Mickey Malvathra, “ blaizes to the 
jhair I care. When my brother Barney, that suffered for 
Caam Beal (crooked mouth) Grime’s business, was before 
his thrial, hell resave the taisther the same Bodagh would 
give to defind him.” 

“ Damn it,” rejoined the other, “ but to murdher a man 
in his bed! Why now, if it was even comin home from 
a fair or market, but at midnight, an in his bed, begorra it 
is not the thing, Mickey.” 

There was now a pause in the conversation for some 
minutes; at length screams were heard, and the noise of 
men’s feet, as if engaged in a scuffle upon the stairs, for 
the hall-door lay open. A light too was seen, but it ap- 
the same noise of feet 





the perpetration of which he brought them, too dangerous | trampling, as if still in a tumult, approached the door, and 
in its consequences, to render a quarrel with them safe or} almost immediately afterwards Flanagan’s party approach- 
prudent.—He felt himself therefore, in a position which, | ed, bearing in their arms a femaie, who panted and strug- 
of all others, he did not wish. Still his address was too) gled as if she had been too weak to shriek or call for 
perfect to allow any symptoms of chagrin or disappointment | assistance. The hall-door was then pulled to and locked 


to be perceptible in his voice or manner, although the truth | 


is, he cursed them in his heart at the moment, and vowed 
in some shape or other to visit their insubordination with 
vengeance 

Such, indeed, is the nature of those secret confederacies 


by those who were outside. 

The Dandy could see by the passing gleam of light 
which fell upon those who watched beside him, that their 
faces were blackened, and their clothes covered by a shirt, 
as was usual with the Whiteboys of old, and for the same 


that are opposed to the laws of the land, and the spirit of object—that of preventing themselves from being recog- 


religion. It matters little how open and apparently honest 
the conduct of such men may be among each other ; there | 
is, notwithstanding this, a distrust, a fear, a suspicion lurk- 
ing at every heart, that renders personal security unsafe, 
and life miserable. But how indeed can they repose con- 
fidence in each other, when they know that in consequence | 


of their connexion with such systems, many of the civil} 


duties of life cannot be performed without perjury on the 
one hand, or risk of life on the other, and that the whole 
principle of the combination is founded upon hatred, re- 
venge, and a violation of all moral obligation. No church 
but the church that grapples with the secrets of the heart 
can crush this; but wo to the church that can and will 
not. 

“ Well then,” said their leader, “as your minds is made 
up boys, folly me as quietly as you can, an dont spake a 
word in your own voices.” 

They approached the hall-door, with the exception of six, 


nized by their apparel. 

“So far so good,” said Flanagan, who cared not now 
[whether his voice was known or not; “ the prize is mine, 
an now to bring ma colleen dhas dhun to a snug 
‘place, an a friendly priest that I have to put the knot on 
us for life.” 

“ Be .” thought Duffy, “I'll put a different kind of 
| knot on you ‘fer that, if I should swing myself for it.” 
They hurried onwards with as much speed as possible, 

bearing the fainting female in a seat formed by clasping 
their hands together. Duffy still steod in his place of 
concealment, waiting to let them get so far in advance as 
that he might dog them without danger of being heard. 
Just then a man cautiously approached, and in a whisper 
asked, “Is that Dandy *” 

“It is—Saver eam Ned, how is this? all’s lost !” 

“No, no—I hope not—but go an an’ watch them; 
we'll folly as soon as we get help. My curse on Alick 














who stood guarding the front windows of the dwelling-| Nulty, he disappointed me an’ did’nt come; if he had, 
house and kitchen ; and to the Dandy’s astonishment, the | why some of the Bodagh’s sarvant boys would be up wid 
whole party, amounting to about eighteen, entered the house | us in the kitchen, an’ we could bate them back aisey; for 


without either noise or obstruction of any kind. 

“ By Japurs,” thought he to himself, “ there’s thraichery | 
there any how.” 

This now to the Dandy was a moment of intense in- 
terest. Though by no means a coward, or a young fellow 
of delicate nerves, yet his heart beat furiously against his 
ribs, and his whole frame shook with excitement. He 
would in truth, much rather have been engaged in the 
outrage, than forced as he was, merely to look on without 
an opportunity of taking a part in it, one way or the other. 
Such, at least, were his own impressions, when the report 
of a gun was heard inside the house. 

Dhar an Iffrin, thought he again, I'll boult in an see 
what’s goin an—vh ma shaght millia mallach orth Flan- 


| Flanagan, as I tould you, is a dam coward.” 

“ Well thin I'll trace them,” replied the other; “ but you 
know that in sich darkness as this you have’nt a minnit 
to lose, otherwise you'll miss them.” 

“Go an; but afore you go listen, be the light af day, 
not that we have much af it now any way—by the vest- 
ment, Biddy Nulty’s worth her weight in Bank af Ireland 
notes; now pelt an afther them; I'll tell you agin.” 

Flanagan’ 8 party were necessarily forced to retrace 
their steps along the sludgy boreen we have mentioned, 
and we need scarcely say, that in consequence of the 
charge with which they were encumbered, their 
was proportionably slow; to cross the fields on such a 
night was out of the question. 
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The first thing Flanagan did, when he found his prize 
safe, was to tie a handkerchief about her mouth that she 
might not scream, and to secure her hands together by the 
wrists. Indeed, the first of these precautions seemed to 
be scarcely necessary, for what with the terror occasioned 
by such unexpected and frightful violence, and the extreme | 
delicacy of her health, it was evident that she could nett 
utter even a shriek. Yet, did she on the other hand, 
lapse into fits of such spasmodic violence as, wrought up 
as she was by the horror of her situation, called forth all 
her physical energies, and literally gave her the strength 
of three women. 

“ Well, well,” observed one of the fellows who had as- 
sisted in holding her down during these wild fits, “ you 
may talk of jinteel but be the piper o’ Moses, that 
same sick daughter of the Bodagh’s is the hardiest sprout 
I’ve lad my hands on this month o’ Sundays.” 

“ May be you’d make as hard a battle yourself,” replied 
he to whom he spoke, “if you wor forced to a thing you | 
hate as much as she hates Bartle.” 

“ May be so,” rejoined the other, with an incredulous 
shrug, that seemed to say he was by no means satisfied 
by the reasoning of his companion. 

Bartle now addressed his charge with a hope of recon- 
— her, if possible, to the fate of becoming united to 

m. 


“Don’t be at all alarmed, Miss Oona, for indeed you 
may take my word for it, that Ill make as good and as 
lovin’ a husband as ever had a purty wife. It’s two or 
three years since I fell in consate wid you, an’ I need’nt 
tell you darlin’, how happy I’m now, that you’re mine. 
I have two horses waitin’ for us at the end of this vile 
road, an’ plase Providence, we'll ride onwards a bit, to a 
friend’s house of mine, where I’ve a priest ready to tie the 
knot; an’ to-morrow, if you’re willin’, we'll start for Ame- 
rica; but if you don’t like that, we'll live together till 
you'll be willin’ enough, I hope, to go any where I wish. 
So take heart, darlin’, take heart. As for the money I 
made free wid out o’ your desk, it’ll help to keep us com- 
fortable; it was your own, you know, an’ who has a! 
betther right to be at the spendin’ of it?” 

This, which was meant for consolation, utterly failed, | 
or rather aggravated the sufferings of the affrighted girl 
they bore, who once more struggled with a power that re- 
sembled the intense muscular strength of epilepsy, more 
than any thing else. It literally required four of them to 
hold her down, so dreadfully spasmodic were her efforts 
to be free. 

The delay caused by those occasional workings of ter- 
ror, at a moment when Flanagan expected every sound to 
be the noise of pursuit, wrought up his own bad passions 
to a furious height. His own companions could actually 
hear him grinding his teeth with vexation and venom, 
whenever any thing on her part occurred to retard their 
flight. All this, however, he kept to himself, owing to the 
singular command he possessed over his passions. Nay, 
he undertook, once more, the task of reconciling her to 





even if you wor taken from me this minit, there ud be a 
stain upon your name that ’ud never lave it, an’ it would’nt 
be my business, you know, to clear up your character, but 
the conthrary. As for Biddy, the poor fool, I did all in my 
power to prevint her bein’ fond o’ me, but ever since we 
two lived wid the ould miser, somehow she couldn't.” 

For some time before he had proceeded thus far, there 
was felt by those who carried their fair charge, a slight 
working of her whole body, especially of the arms, and in 
a moment Flanagan, who walked a little in advance of 
her, with his head bent down, that he might not be put 
to the necessity of speaking loud, suddenly received, right 
upon his nose, such an incredible facer as made the 
blood spin a yard out of it. 

“ May all the curses af heaven an’ hell blast you, for a 
cowardly, thraicherous, parjured stag—why you black- 
hearted informer, see now what you’ve made by your cun- 
nin’. Well, we hope you'll keep your word—won't I 
make a purty mother, an’ won’t we be as happy as the 
day’s long, espichilly when heaven sends us a family ! 
Why you rap of hell, aren’t you a laughing-stock this mi- 
nute? An’ to go to take away my name too—an’ to lave the 
guilt of some other body’s thraichery on me, that you knewn 
in your burnin’ sowl to be innocent—me, a poor girl that 
has only my name an’ good characther to carry me through 
the world. Oh you mane spirited, revengeful dog, for 
you’re not a man, or you’d not go to take sich revinge 
upon a woman, an’ all for sayin’ an’ puttin’ it out on you, 
what I ever an’ always will do, that you struv to hang 
Connor O’Donovan, knowin’ that it was yourself did the 
crime the poor boy is now sufferin’ for. Ha! may the 
sweetest an’ bitterest of bad luck both meet upon you, you 
villin! Amin I pray this night!” 

The scene that followed this discovery, and the unex- 
pected act which produced it, could not, we think, be pro- 
perly described by either pen or pencil. Flanagan stood with 
his hands alternately kept to his nose, from which he flung 
away the blood, as it sprung out in a most copious stream. 
Two-thirds, indeed we might say three-fourths, of his par- 
ty, were convulsed with suppressed laughter, nor could 
they prevent an occasional cackle from being heard, when 
forcibly drawing in their breath, in an effort not to offend 
their leader. The discovery of the mistake was, in itself, 
extremely ludicrous, but when the home truths uttered by 
Biddy, and the indescribable bitterness caused by the dis- 
appointment, joined to the home biow, were all put toge- 
ther, it might be said that the darkness of hell itself was 
not so black as the rage, hatred, and thirst of vengeance, 
which at this moment consumed Bartle Flanagan’s heart. 
He who had laid his plans so artfully that he thought fail- 
ure in securing his prize impossible, now not only to feel 
that he was baffled by the superior cunning of a girl, and 
made the laughing-stock of his own party, who valued him 
principally upon his ability in such matters; but in addi- 
tion to this, to have his heart and feelings torn, as it were, 
out of his body, and flung down before him and his confre- 
res in all their monstrous deformity, and to be jeered at, 
moreover, and despised, and literally cuffed by the female 





the agreeable prospect, as he termed it, that life present- 
ed her. who outreached him—this was too much; all the worst 
“ We'll be as happy as the day's long,” said he, “ espi-| passions within him were fired, and he swore in his own 
chilly when heaven sends us a family ; an’ upon my throth | heart a deep and blasphemous oath, that Biddy Nulty ne- 
a purty mother you'll make. I suppose, darlin’ love, you| ver should part from him unless as a degraded girl. 
wondher how I got in to-night, but I tell you I've my wits) The incident we have just related happened so quickly 
about me ; you don’t know that it was Iencouraged Biddy |that Flanagan had not time to reply a single word, and 
Nulty to go to live wid you, but I knew what I was about | Biddy followed up her imprecation by a powerful effort to 
then ; Biddy it was that left the door open for me, an’ that | release herself. 
tould me the room you lay in, an’ the place you keep your! “Let me home this minnit, you villin,” she continued ; 
hard goold an’ notes; I mintion these things to show you |“ now that you find yourself on the wrong scent—boys 
how I have you hemmed in, and that your wisest way is to don’t hould me, nor back that ruffin in his villany.” 
submit widout makin’ a rout about it. You know that} “Hould her like hell,” said Bartle, “an’ tie her up 
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wanst more; we'll gag you too, my lady—ay will we.| “The end of the fifth.” 
Take away your name—Dhar Chriestha / [ll take care! “ All right,” said Bartle aloud; “now boys,” he whis- 
you'll carry shame upon your face from this night to the pered to his own party, “we must tell them good-hu- 
hour of your death. Characther indeed !—ho, by the crass mouredly to pass on—that titis is a runaway—jist a girl 
I'll lave you that little of that will go far wid you.” we're bringin’ aff wid us, an’ to hould a hard cheek* about 
“Maybe not,” replied Biddy ; “the same God that dis-|it. You know we'd do as much for them.” 
appointed you in hangin’ Connor O’ Donovan | Both parties now met, the strangers consisting of about 
“ Damn you,” said he, “take that;” and as he spoke twenty men. 
he struck the poor girl a heavy blow in the cheek, which! “ Well boys,” said the latter, “ what's the fan ?” 
cut her deeply, and for a short time rendered her speech-| “Devil a thing but a girl we're helpin’ a boy to take 
less. jaway. What's your own sport ?” 
“ Bartle,” said more than one of them, “that’s onmanly,) “ Begorra we wor in luck to-night; we got as purty a 
an’ it’s couthrary to the regulations.” | double-barreled gun as ever you seen, an’ a case of mur- 
“To perdition wid the regulations! Hasn’t the vaga- 'dherin fine pistols.” 
bone drawn a pint of blood from my nose already—look at) “ Success ould heart! that’s right; we'll be able to stand 
that,” he exclaimed, throwing away a handful of the warm | the heretics a tug whin the ‘ Day’ comes.” 
gore—* hell saize her, look at that. Ho be the ——” He “ Which of you is takin’ away the girl, boys ?” inquired 
made anotber onset at the yet unconscious girl as he spoke, one of the strangers. . 
and would have still inflicted further punishment upon) =“ Begad, Bartle Flanagan, since there's no use in hidin’ 
her, were it not that he was prevented. it, when we’re all as we ought to be.” 
“ Stop,” said several of them, “ if you wor over us fifty | | Bartle Flanagan!” said a voice—* Bartle Flanagan, is 
times you wont lay another finger on her; that’s wanst for it?) An’ who's the girl?” 
all, so be quiet.” | “Blur an’ agres, Alick Nulty, don’t be too curious, she 
“ Are yezthreatenin’ me,” he asked furiously, but in an/| comes from Bodagh Buie’s.” 
instant he changed his tone—* Boys dear,” continued the Biddy, on hearing the voice of her brother, made another 
wily but unmanly villain—* boys dear can yez blame me! | violent effort, and succeeded in partially working the gag 
disappointed as I am by this—by this—ha anhien na out of her mouth—she screamed faintly, and struggled 
sthreepa—l'Il ” but again he checked himself, and at! with such energy that her hands again became loose, and 
length burst out into a bitter fit of weeping.—* Look at! in an instant the gag was wholly removed. 
this,” he proceeded, throwing away another handful of! “Oh, Alick, Alick, for the love o’ God save me from 
blood, “ I've lost a quart of it by her.” Flanagan! it’s me, your sisther Biddy, that’s in it; save 
“ Be the hand af my body,” said one of them ina whis-' me Alick, or I’ll be lost ; he has cut me to the bone wid a 
per, “he’s like every coward, it’s at his own blood he’s blow, an’ the bloods pourin’ from me.” 
eryin’; be the vartue of my oath that man’s not the thing) Her brother flew to her. “Whisht Biddy, don’t be 
to depind on.” afeard,” he exclaimed. “Boys,” said he, “let my party 
“Is she tied an’ gagged '” he then inquired. stand by me; this is the way Bartle Flanagan keeps his 
“She is,” replied those who tied her. “It was very asy oath. ™ 
done, Bartle, afther the blow you hot her,” | “ Secure Bartle,” said Biddy, “ He robbed Bodagh Buie’s 
“It wasn't altogether out of ill-will I hot her aither,”! house, an’ has the money about him.” 
he replied, “ although, boys dear, you know how she vex-| The Horses were already on the road, but in conse- 
ed me, but you see, the thruth is, she’d “a given us a great quence of both parties filling up the passage in the direc- 
dale o’ throuble in gettin’ her quiet.” ‘tion which Bartle and his followers intended taking, the 
“An’ you tuck the richt way to do that,” they replied | animals could not be brought through them without delay 
ironically ; and they added, “ Bartle Flanagan, you may | and trouble, even had there been no resistance offered to 
thank the oaths we tuck, or be the crass, a single man of us| their progress. 
wouldn't assist you in ¢his consarn, afther your coward-| « A robber too!” exclaimed Nulty, “that’s more of his 
ly behaver to this poor girl. ‘Takin’ away the Bodagh’s| parjury to’ards uz. Bartle Flanagan, you're a thraitor, 
daughter was another thing; you had ‘betther let the and you'll get a thraitor’ s death afore you're much ouldher. 
girl go home.” | He’s not fit to be among us.” added Alick, addressing him- 
Biddy had now recovered and heard this suggestion self to both parties, “an’ the truth i is, if we don’t hang or 
with joy, for the poor girl began to entertain serious | settle him, he'll some day hang us.’ 
apprehensions of Flanagan's revenge and violence, if} « Bartle’s no thraitor,” said Mulvather, “but he’s a 
left alone with him; she could not speak, however, and! thraitor that says he is.” 
those who bove her, quickened their pace at his desire,) The coming reply was interrupted hy “ Boys good night 
as much as they could. ‘to yez;” and immediately the clatter of a horse’s feet was 
“ No,” said Bartle, artfully, “ I'll keep her prisoner any-| heard stumbling and floundering back along the deep stony 
how for this night. I had once a notion of marryin’ her—! boreen. Be the vestment he’s aff,” said one of his party ; 
an’ may be—as I am disappointed in the other—but, |“ the cowardly villin’s aff wid himself the minit he seen 
we'll think of it. Now we're at the horses an’ we'll) the approach ‘of danger.” 
get an faster.” “Sure enough, the bad dhrop’s in him,” exclaimed se- 
This was indeed true. After the journey we have just|veral on both sides. “But what the h—1 does he mane 
described, they had at length got out of the boreen,| now I dunna?” “It'll be only a good joke to-morrow wid 
where, in the corner of a field, a little to the right, two) him,” observed one of them—*but boys we must think 
horses, each saddled, were tied to the branch of a tree. how to manage him; I can’t forgive him for the cowardly 
They now made a slight delay until their charge should | blow he hot the poor colleen here, an’ for the same rason T 
be got mounted, and were collected in a group on the| | did’nt dhraw the knot so tight upon her as I could a ’ done.” 
road, when a voice called out, “ Who goes there?” “ Was it you that nipped my arm?” asked Biddy. 
« A friend to the guard ?” “Faix you may say that, an’ it was to let you know 
“ Good morrow !” ———— — saith a 
“ Good morrow mornin’ to you.” © Zo leap & enseet. 


, a9 + One of the clauses of the Ribbon oath was, not to injure or mal- 
« What Age are you in? treat the wife or sister of a brother Ribbonman 
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that let him say as he would, afther what we seen of him; “ Ned, for the love o’ Cied let me an’ Alick in,” she se- 

to-night, we would’ut allow him to thrate you badly with- plied, “we got away trom that netarnal villin.” 

out marryin’ you first.” | Instantly the door was opened, and the first thing Ned 
The night having been now pretty far advanced, the | did was to put his arms about Biddy’s neck and—we were 

two parties separated in order to go to their respective going to say kiss her, F 

homes-—Alick taking Biddy under his protection to her, « Saints above,” said he, “ what's this 1” on seeing that 

master’s. As the way of many belonging to each lodge her face was dreadfully disfigured with blood. 

lay in the same direction, they were accompanied, of) « Nothin’ to signify,” she replied ; “ but thanks be to 

course, to the turn that led up to the Bodagh’s house. God we got clane away from the villin, or be the Padheren 

Biddy, notwithstanding the severe blow she had got, re- Partha, the villin it was that got clane away from huz. 

lated the night’s adventure with much humour, dwelling How is Miss Oona ?” 

upon her own purt in the transaction with singular glee. “ She went over to a neighbor’s house for safety,” re- 
«There's some thraicherous villain in the Bodagh’s,” plied Ned, smiling, “an’ will be back in a few minutes; 

said she, “be it man or woman ; for what id you think but but who do you think, above all men in the five quarthers 

the hall door was leit lying to only—neither locked nor 0’ the earth, we have got widin? Guess now.” 

boulted, But indeed, any how, it’s the start was taken out) “ Who?” said Biddy ; “why I dunna, save—bat no, it 

o’ me whin Ned M-Cormick—that you wor to meet in our couldn't.” : , 

kitchen, Alick--throth I won't let Ai/ty Lowry wait up| « Faix but it could though,” said Ned, mixtaking her, 

for you so long another time.” She added this to throw as the matter turned out. 

the onus of the assignation off her own shoulders, and to| “ Why, vick na hoiah, nof Connor O’Donovan back ! 

lay it upon those of Alick and Kitty. “But, any how, 1 Oh! no, no, Ned; that ud be too good news to be thrue.” 


had just time to throw her clothes upon me and to getinto| ‘The honest lad shook his head with an expression of 


her bed. Be me sow! but I acted the fright and sicknessin regret that could not be mistaken as the exponent of a 
style. I wasn t able to spake a word, you persave, till we | sterling heart. And yet, that the reader may perceive how 
got far enough from the house to give Miss Oona time to near a-kin the one circumstance was to the other in his 
hide herself. Oh, thin the robbin villin, how he put the mind, we have only to say, that whilst the regret for Con- 
muzzle of his gun to the lock’ of Miss Oona’s desk, whin | nor was deeply engraven on his features, yet the expression 


he couldn't get the key, an béewn it to pieces, an’ thin he | of triumph was as clearly legible as if his name had not 


tuck every fardin he could lay his hands upon.” 

She then detailed her own feelings during the abduction, 
in terms so ludicrously abusive of F ianagan, that those who 
accompanied her were exceedingly amused ; for although 
what she said was strongly provocative of mirth, yet the 





been at all mentioned. 

“ Who then, Ned?” said Alick. “Who the dickens is 
it?” 

“ Why, divil resave the other than Bartle Flanagan 
himself—seeured—and the constables sent for—an’ plase 


chief cause of laughter lay in the vehement sincerity with the Saver he'll be in the stone jug afore his head gets grey 
which she spoke, and in the utter unconsciousness of ut-| any how, the black hearted villin !” : 
tering anything that was calculated to excite a smile.)  [t was even so; and the circumstances aceounting for it 
There is, however, a class of such persons, whose power! are very simple. Flanagan having mounted one of the 
of provoking laughter consists in the utter absence of hu-| horses, made the best of his way from what he apprehend- 
mour. Those I speak of never laugh either at what they |eq was likely to become a scene of deadly strife. Such 
say themselves, or at what any one else may say ; but they | was the nature of the road, however, that any thing like a 








drive on right a-head with an inverted originality that is 
perfectly irresistible. 

We must now beg the reader to accompany them to the| 
Bodagh’s, where a scene awaited them for which they 
were scarcely prepared. On approaching the house they 
could perceive by the light glittering from the window 
chinks that the family were it a state of alarm; but at | 
they were not surprised; for such a commotion in the) 
house after what had occurred, was but natural. They | 
went directly to the kitchen door and rapped. 

* Who is there !” said a voice within. 

“It’s Biddy ;'for the love o’ God make haste, Kitty, an’ | 
open.” 

“ What Biddy are you! I won’t open.” 

“ Biddy Nulty. You know me well enough, Kitty ; so 
make haste an’ open. Alick, mark my words,” said she 
in a low voice to her brother, Kitty’s the very one that 
practised the desate this night— that left the hall door open. 
Make haste, Kitty, I say.” 

“I'll do no such thing indeed,” replied the other ; “ it 
was you left the hall door, open to night, an’ I hear you 
spakin to fellows outside. 1 have too much regard for my | 
masther’s house an’ family to let you or any one else in| 
to-night. Come in the mornin.” 

“ Folly me, Alick,” said Biddy, “ folly me.” 

She went immediately to the hall door, and gave such a} 
single rap with the knocker, as brought more than Kitty to, 
the door. 

“ Who’s there,” inquired a voice, which she and her 
brother at once knew to be Ned M‘Cormick’s. 





rapid pace was out of the question. When he had got 
over about half the boreen he was accosted in the signifi- 
cant terms of the Ribbon pass-word of that day. 

“Good morrow !” 

“ Good morrow mornin to you!” 

“ Arrah what Age may you be, neighbour ?” 

Now the correct words were, “what Age are we in ?”’* 
but they were often slightly changed, sometimes through 
ignorance and sometimes from design, as in the latter case 
less liable to remark when addressed to persons not up. 
* In the end of the Fifth,” was the reply. 

“ An’ if you wor shakin’ hands wid a friend, how would 
you doit? Or stay—all’s right so far—but give us a grip 
of your cham ahas (right hand).” 

Flanagan, who apprehended pursuit, was too cautious to 
trust himself within reach of any one coming from the di- 
rection in which the Bodagh lived. He made no reply, 
therefore, to this, but urged his horse forward, and attempt- 
ed to get clear of his catechist. 

“ Dhar Dhegh ! it’s Flanagan,” said a voice, which was 
that of Alick Nulty; and the next moment the equestrian 
was stretched in the mud, by a heavy blow from the butt 
of a carbine. Nearly a score of men were immediately 
about him ; for the party he met on his return were the 
Bodagh’s son, his servants, and such of the cottiers as 
lived near enough to be called up to the rescue. On find- 
ing himself secured, he lost all presence of mind, and al- 
most all consciousness of his situation. 


* This order or throng of ‘he Ages is taken from Paswrini. 
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“I’m gone,” said he; “I’m a lost man; all Europe| plied; “but still there’s some rogue about the place that 
can’t save my life. Don’t kill me, boys; don’t kill me; I’ll| opened the door for the villins.” 


go wid yez quietly—only if I am to die let me die by the 
laws of the land.” 


“ Dar ma chuirp, (ll hould goold I put the saddle on 


the right horse in no time,” said Biddy. “ Misthress, will 


“The laws of the land!” said John O’Brien; “oh,|you call Kitty Lowry, ma’am i’ you plase? I'll do every 
little, Bartle Flanagan, you respected them. You needn’t| thing above boord ; no behind backs for me; blazes to the 
be alarmed now—you are safe here—to the laws of the one alive hates foul play more nor I do.” 


land we will leave you; and by them you must stand 


or fall,” 


We ought to have observed that one of Biddy’s pecu- 


liarities was a more than usual readiness at letting fly, and 


Bartle Flanagan, we need scarcely say, was well guarded | not unfrequently at giving an oath; and as her character 
until a posse of constables should arrive to take him into/ presented a strange compound of simplicity and clever- 
custody. But in the mean time a large and increasing | ness, honesty and adroitness, her master and mistress, and 
party sat up in the house of the worthy Bodagh ; for the | fellow servants, were frequently amused by this unfeminine 
neighbours had been alarmed, and came flocking to his|propensity. For instance, if Una happened to ask her, 
aid. “Tis true, the danger was now over; but the kind |+ Biddy, did you iron the linen ?” 


Bodagh, thankful in his heart to the Almighty for the 


Her usual reply was, “ No, blast the iron, miss, I hadn’t 


escape of his daughter, would not let them go without/time.” Of course the family did every thing in their power 
first partaking of his hospitality. His wife, too, for the | to discourage such a practice ; but on this point they found 
same reason, was in a flutter of delight; and as her|it impossible to reform her. Kitty Lowry’s countenance, 


heart was as Irish as her husband's, and consequently 


when she appeared, certainly presented strong inclinations 


as hospitable, so did she stir about, and work, and order | of guilt; but still there was a hardness of outline about it 
right and left until abundant refreshments were smoing | which gave promise at the same time of the most intrepid 
on the table. Nor was the gentle and melancholy Una/assurance. Biddy, on the other hand, was brimful of con- 


herself, now that the snake was at all events scotched, 


sequence ; and a sense of authority on finding that the i 


averse to show herself among them—for so they would |dicial power was on this occasion entrusted chiefly to 
have it. Biddy Nulty had washed her face; and notwith-|hands, She rose up when Kitty entered, and stack a pair 
standing the poultice of stirabout which her mistress with | of red formidable fists with great energy into her sides. 


her own hands applied to her wound, she really was the most 


“ Pray ma’am,” said she, “ what’s the raisin you refused 


interesting person present, in consequence of her heroism |to let me in to-night, afther gettin’ away wid my life from 
during the recent outrage. After a glass of punch had gone |that netarnal blackguard, Bartle Flanagan—what'’s the rai- 
round, she waxed inveterately eloquent, indeed so much |sin I say, ma’am, that you kep me out afther you Anewn 
so that the mourner, the colleen dhas dhun, herself was| who was in it ?” 


more than once forced to smile, and in some instances 


There was here visible a slight vibration of the head, ra- 


fairly to laugh at the odd grotesque spirit of her descrip-|ther gentle at the beginning, but clearly prophetic of ulti- 


tions. 


mate energy, and an unequivocal determination to enforce 
“ The rascal was quick,” said the Bodagh; “but upon| whatever she might say with suitable action even in its 


my credit, Biddy, you wor a pop afore him for all that. | widest sense. 


Divil a thing I, or John, or the others, could do wid only 


“ An’ pray, ma’am,” said the other—for however para- 


one gun an’ a case o’ pistols against so many—still we|doxical it may appear—it is an established case that in 
would have fought life or death for poor Una anyhow.|all such displays between women, politeness usually keeps 
But, Biddy, here, good girl, by her cleverness and inven-| pace with scurrility. 


tion saved us the danger, an’ maybe was the manes of 


“ An’ pray, ma’am,” replied Kitty, “ is it to the likes o’ 


savin’ some of our lives or theirs. God knows I’d have no| you we're to say our catechize !” 


relish to be shot myself,” said the pacific Bodagh, “nor 


Biddy was resolved not to be outdone in politeness, and 


would I ever have a day or night's pace if I had the|replied— 


blood of a fellow crathur on my sowl—upon my sow! I 
wouldn’t.” 


“ Af you plaise, ma’am,” with a courtesy. 
“ Lord protect us! what will we hear next, I wondher! 


“ But blood alive, masther, what could I ’a’ done only; Well, ma’am!” Here her antagonist stood, evidently 
for Ned M’Cormick, that gave us the hard word ?” said} waiting for the onset. 


Biddy, anxious to transfer the merit of the transaction to 
her lover. 


* Well, well, Bid,” replied the Bodagh, “ maybe neither 


“ You'll hear more than ‘ll go down your back pleasant 


afore I’ve done wid you, ma’am.” 


“ Don’t be makin ‘us long for it in the mane time, Miss 


Ned or yourself will be a loser by it. If you're bint on| Biddy.” 


layin’ your heads together we'll find you a weddin’ present, 
any way.” 

“ Bedad, sir, I'm puzzled to know how they got in so 
asy,” said Ned. 

“That matter remains to be cleared up yet,” said 


John. “There is certainly treachery in the camp some-|false an’ a lie into the bargain?” 
shaken.) 


where.” 


“Tam cock sure the hall door was not latched,” said 
Duffy ; for they had neither stop nor stay at it.” 


“ You didn’t answer my question, JJ ss Kitty. Why did 


you refuse to let me in to-night ?” 


“For good raisons—bekase I hard you cologgin’ an’ 


whisperin’ wid a pack of fellows ‘ithout.” 


“ An’ have you the brass to say so, knowin’ that it’s 
(Head energetically 


“Have I the brass, is it? I keep my brass in my 
ket, ma’am, not in my face, like some of our friends.” 


“ There is a villing among us sartainly,” observed Mrs. | (Head shaken in reply to the action displayed by Kitty.) 


O’Brien ; for as heaving is above me I locked it wid my 
ed 


own two hands this blessed night.” 
“I thought it might be wid the kay, Bridget,” said the 


This was a sharp retort; but it was very well return- 


“ Thank you, ma’am,” replied Biddy, “ if its faces you're 


Bodagh, laughing at his own easy joke ; “for you see,|spaken about, I know you're able to outface me any day ; 
doors is ginerally locked wid kays—ha! ha! ha!” but whatever’s in my face there’s no desate in my heart, 
“ Faix, but had Oona been tuck away to-night wid that|Miss Lowry. Put that in your pocket.” (One triumph- 
vag o’ the world, it’s not laughin’ you'd be.” 
“ God, he sees, that’s only thruth, too, Bridget,” he re- 





ant shake of the head at the conclusion.) 


“ There’s as much in your heart as’ll shame your face, 
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yet, Miss Nulty. Put that in yours.” (Another triumphant 
shake of the head.) 

“Thank God,” retorted Biddy, “none o’ my friends 
ever knewn what a shamed face is. I say, madam, none 
o’ my family iver wore a shamed face. Thiguthu shin ?” 
(Do you understand that !) 

This, indeed, was a bitter hit; for the reader must know 
that a sister of Lowry’s had not passed through the 
world without the breath of slander tarnishing her fair 
fame. 


“Oh it’s well known your tongue’s no scandal, Bid- 
dy.” 
“Thin that’s more than can be sed of yours, Kitty.” 

“If my shisther met wid a misfortune, it was many a 
betther woman’s case than ever you'll be. Don’t shout 
till you get out of the wood ma’am. You dunna what's 
afore yourself. Any how it’s not be lettin’ fellows into the 
masther’s kitchin whin the family’s in bed, an’ dhrinkin’ 
whiskey wid them, that'll get through the world wid your 
character safe. * * * An’ you're nothin’ but a barge 
or you'd not dhraw down my shisther’s name that never 
did you an ill turn, whatever she did to herself, poor 
girl!” 

“ An’ do you dar’ for to call me a barge? * * * * 
Blast your insurance! be this an’ be that, for a farden I'd 
malivogue the devil out 0’ you.” 

“ We're not puttin it past you, madam ; you're blaggard 
enough to fight like a man; but we’re not goin’ to make 
a blaggard an’ a bully of ourselves, in the mane time.” 

(The conversation of which we are giving a very imper- 
fect report, was garnished by both ladies with sundry vitu- 
perative epithets, which it would be inconsistent with the 
dignity of our history to record.] 

“ That's bekase you haven’t the blood of a hen in you 
* * * * sure we know what you are! But howld! 
be me sowl you're doin’ me for all that. Ah, ha! I see 
where you're ladin me; but it won’t do, Miss Kitty Low- 
ry. I'll bring you back to the catechise agin. You'd light 
the sthraw to get away in the smoke; but you're worth 
two gone people yet, dhough.” 

“ Worth half a dozen o’ you any day.” 

“ Well, as we're both to the fore, we'll soon see that. 
How did you know, my lady, that the masther’s hall door 
was left open to-night '— Answer me that, on the nail !” 

This was what might be very properly called a knock- 
down blow; for if the reader but reflects a moment he will 
see that Kitty, on taxing her antagonist after her rescue, 
with leaving it open, directly betrayed herself, as there was 
and could have been no one in the house cognizant of the 
fact at the time unless the guilty person. With this latter 
exception, Alick Nulty was the only individual aware of 
it, and from whom the knowledge of it could come. 
Kitty, therefore, by her over anxiety to exculpate herself 
from a charge which had not been made, became the un- 
conscious instrument of disclosing the fact of her having 
left the door open. 

This trying query, coming upon her unexpectedly as it 
did, threw her into palpable confusion. Her face became 
at once suffused with a deep scarlet hue, occasioned by 
mingled shame and resentment, as was at once evident 
from the malignant and fiery glare which she turned upon 
her querist. 

“ Get out,” she replied ; “do you think I'd think it worth 
my while to answer the likes o’ you! I'd see you farther 
than I could look first. You, indeed! faugh! musha bad 
luck to your impidence !” 

“Oh, i’ you plaise, ma’am,” said Biddy, dropping a 
courtesy, that might well be termed the very pink of po 
liteness—“ we hope you'll show yourself a betther Chris- 


it ’ud be plaisin’ to you afore the company maybe you'd 
answer it.” 

“ Who made you my misthress, you blaggard flipe ; who 
gave you authority to ax me sich a question,” replied the 
other. “A fellow sarvant like myself! to the divil I pitch 
you. You, indeed! Faix, it’s well come up wid the 
likes o’ you to ballyrag over me !” 

“ Well, but, ma’am dear, will you answer—that is i’ 
you plase, for sure we can’t forget our manners, you know 
—will you jist answer what I axed you? Oh, be my sowl, 
your face condimns you, my lady,” said Biddy, abruptly 
changing her tone; “it does, you yolla Mullatty, it does. 
You bethrayed the masther’s house, an’ Miss Oona, too, 
you villin 0’ blazes. If you could see your face now—your 
guilty face.” 

The spirit of her antagonist, being that of a woman, 
could bear no more. ‘The last words were scarcely utter- 
ed, when Lowry made a spring like a tigress at her oppo- 
nent, who, however, received this onset with a skill and 
intrepidity worthy of Penthesilea herself. They were im- 
mediately separated, but not until they had twisted and 
twined about one another two or three times, after which, 
each displayed, by way of trophy, a copious handful of 
hair that had changed proprietorship during their brief but 
energetic conflict. In addition to this, there were visible 
on Kitty’s face five small streams of liquid gore, which, 
no doubt, would have been found to correspond with the 
red expanded talons of her antagonist. 

John O’Brien then put the question seriously to Low- 
ry, who, now that her blood was up, or probably feeling 
that she had betrayed herself, declined to answer it at 
all. 

“T’ll answer nottin’ I don’t like,” she replied ; “ an’ I’ll 
not be ballyragged by any one—not even by you, Misther 
John; an’ what’s more, I'll lave the sarvice at the shriek 
o’ day to-morrow. I wouldn’t live in the house wid that 
one; my life ’udn’t be safe undher the wan roof wid 
her.” 

“Thin you'll get no correcther from any one here,” 
said Mrs. O’Brien; “for indeed any way, there was 
never a minute’s pace in the kitchen since you came 
into it.” 

“ Divil cares,” she replied, with a toss of her head ; “ if 
I don’t, I must only live widout it, and will, I hope.” 

She then flounced out of the room, and kept grumbling 
in an insolent tone of voice, until she got to her bed. 
Alick Nulty then detailed all the circumstances he had 
witnessed, by which it appeared unquestionable that Kitty 
Lowry had been aware of Flanagan’s design, and was 
consequently one of his accomplices. This in one sense 
was true, whilst in another and the worst they did her in- 
justice. It is true that Bartle Flanagan pretended affection 
for her, and contrived on many occasions within the pre- 
ceding five months, that several secret meetings should 
take place between,them, and almost always upon a Sun- 
day, which was the only day she had any opportunity of 
seeing him. He had no notion, however, of entrusting 
her with his secret. In fact, no man could possibly lay 
his plans with deeper design or more ingenious precaution 
for his own safety, than Flanagan. Having gained a pro- 
mise from the credulous girl to elope with him on the 
night in question, he easily induced her to leave the hall- 
door open. His exploit, however, having turned out so 
different in its issue from that which Kitty expected, she 
felt both chagrined and confounded, and knew not at first 
whether to ascribe the abduction of Biddy Nulty to mis- 
take or design ; for, indeed, she was not ignorant of Fla- 
nagan’s treacherous conduct to the sex—no female hav- 
ing ever “~~ him, whose character he did not injure 
whenever he could do so with safety. Biddy’s return, 





thin than to be ignorant o’ your catechise. So, ma’am, if] 
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hower, satisfied her that Bartle must have made a blunder | Buie’s door—of which elegant production the following is 
of some kind, or he would not have taken away her fel-|a literal copy :— 
low-servant instead of herself; and it was the bitteruess| “ Bonpua Ber—You ’ave wan iv our boys in for ab- 
which weak minds always feel when their own wishes | jection an’ rubbry—an’ it seems is resolved to parsequte 
happen to be disappointed, that prompted her resentment |the poor boy at the nuxt "Shizers—now dhis is be way av 
against poor Biddy, white was unconsciously its object.|a dalikit hint to yew an’ yoos that aff butt wan spudh av 
Flanagan’s primary intention was still, however, in some |his blud is spiled im quensequence av yewr parsequtn im 
degree eflected, so far as regarded the abduction. The |as the winther’s comin’ on an’ the wether gettin cowld 
short space of an hour gave him time to cool and collect|an’ the long knights sett:n in yew may as well prapare 
himself sufficiently to form the best mode of action under | yewr coughin an not that same remimber you've a praty 
the circumstances. He resolved, therefore, to plead mis-|dother an may no more about her afore your much 
take, and to produce Kitty Lowry to prove that his visit | shoulder. e 
that night to the Bodagh’s-house was mercly to fulfil their “Simon Peraer Sraruicar.” 
mutual promise of eloping together. | ‘This and several others of the same elass were served 
But there was the robbery staring him in the face; and) upon the Bodagh, with the intention of intimidating him 
how was he to manage that! ‘This, indeed, was the point from the prosecution of Flanagan. They had, however, 
on which the accomplished villain felt by the sinking of his| quite mistaken their man. The Bodagh, though peace- 
heart that he had overshot his mark. When he looked |able and placable, had not one atom of the coward in his 
closely into it, his whole frame became cold and feeble whole composition. On the contrary, he was not only re- 
from despair, the hard paleness of mental suffering settled | solute in resisting what he conceived to be oppressive or 
upon his face, and his brain was stunned by astupor which unjust, but he was also immoveably obstinate in any thing 
almost destroyed the power of thinking. |wherein he fancied he had right on his side, And even 
All this, however, availed him not. Before twelve |had his disposition been inclined to timidity or pliancy, 
o'clock the next day informations had been sworn against his son John would have used all his influence to induce 
him, and at the hour of three he found himself in the very |him to resist a system which is equally opposed to the 
room which had been assigned to Connor O'Donovan, |laws of God and of man, as well as to the temporal hap- 
sinking under the double charge of abduction and rob- | piness of those who are slaves to the terrible power which, 
bery. \like a familiar devil, it exercises over its victims under the 
And now once more did the mutability of public feeling hollow promise of protection. 
and opinion as usual become apparent. No sooner had| As the Bodagh and his son took the usual legal steps 
fame spread abroad the report of Flanagan’s two-fold |to forward the prosecution, it was .but natural that they 
crime, and his imprisonment, than those very people who |should calculate upon the evidence of Dandy Dutly, Ned 
had only a day or two before inferred that Connor O’Do-|M‘Cormick, and Alick Nulty. John O’Brien according- 
novan was <uilty, because his accuser’s conduct continued |ly informed them on the very night of the outrage, that 
correct and blameless, now changed their tone, and insist-| his father and himself would consider them as strong evi- 
ed that the hand of God was visible in Flanagan’s punish-|dences against Bartle Flanagan, and call upon them as 
ment. Again were all the dark traits of his character|such. This information placed these young men in a 
dragged forward and exposed; and this man reminded position of ineredible difficulty and danger. They knew 
that man, as that man did some other man, that he had jnot exactly at that moment how to proceed consistently 
said more than once that Bartle Flanagan would be hang-|with the duty which they owed to society at large, and 
ed for swearing away an innocent young man’s life. Sach, | that which was expected from them by the dark combina- 
however, without reference to truth or justice, is public tion to which they were united. M-Cormick, however, 
opinion among a great body of the people, who are swayed | begged of John O’Brien. not to mention their names until 
by their feelings only instead of their judgment. ‘The the day after the next, and told him tuat if he could un- 
lower public will, as a matter of course, feel at random |derstand their reason for this request, he would not hesi- 
upon every thing, and like a fortune-teller, it will for that tate to comply with it. 
reason, and for that only, sometimes be found on the right O'Brien, who suspected the true cause of their reluet- 
side. From the time which elapsed between the period of |ance, did not on this occasion press them farther, but con- 
Bartle’s imprisonment and that of his trial, many strange | sented to their wishes, and promised not to mention their 
circumstances occurred in connexion with it, of which the |names even as indirectly connected with the outrage, un- 
public at large were completely ignorant. Bartle was now |til the time they had specified had elapsed. 
at the mercy of a man who had been long looked upon| In the course of the following day Nogher M‘Cormick 
with a spirit of detestation and vengeance by those illegal | presented himself to the Bodagh and his son, neither of 
confederacies with which he had uniformly declined to asso- | whom felt much difficulty in divining the cause of his 
ciate himself. Flanagan’s party, therefore, had now only | visit. 
two methods of serving him, one was intimidation, and the | “ Well,” said Nogher, after the first usual civilities had 
other a general subscription among the various lodges of| passed, “glory be to God, gintlemen, this is desperate fine 
the district, to raise funds for his defence. ‘To both of these | weather for the season—barrin’ the wet.” 
means they were resolved to have recourse. John smiled, but the plain matter-of-fact Bodagh re- 
Many private mectings they held among themselves | plied, 
upon those important matters, at which Dandy Duffy and| “ Why, how the devil can you call this good weather, 
Ned M-Cormick attended, as was their duty; and well | neighbour, when it’s raining for the last week, night and 
was it for them that the part they took in defeating Bartle |day ?” 
Flanagan, and serving the Bodagh and his family, was un-| “I do call it good weather for all that,” returned Nog- 
known to their confederates. ‘To detail the proceedings |her, “for you ought to know that every weather’s good 
of their meet.ngs, and recount the savage and vindictive |that God sends.” 
ferocity of such men, would be paying the taste and hu-| “ Well,” said the Bodagh, taken aback a little by Nog- 
manity of our readers a bad compliment. It is enough to |her’s piety, “there’s truth in that, too. You are right, 
say that a fund was raised for Flanagan’s defence, and a | neighbour.” 
threateaing notice written to be posted on the Bodagh| “I am right,” said Noyaer, “an’ it’s nothin’ else than 
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a sinful word to say that this is bad weather, or that’s 
bad weather—bekase, as the Scripthur says, ‘vo be to 
the a ” ‘ — 

“ But, pray,” interrupted John, “what's your business 
with my tather and me !” 

Nogher rubbed down his chin very gravely and signifi- 
cantly. 

« Why,” said he, “ somethin’ for your own good, gin- 
tlemin.” 

“ Well, what is that,” said John, anxious to bring him 
to the point as soon as possible. 

“The truth, gintlemen, is this—I am an ould man, an’ 
I hope that I never was found to be anything else than an 
honest one. They're far away this day that could give 
me a good carrecthur—two o’ them anyhow I'll never for- 
get—Connor an’ his mother; but I'll never sce them) 
again; an’ the ould man too, 7 never could hate him, in| 
regard of the love he bore his son. Long, long was the | 
journey he tuck to see that son, an’, as he tould me the! 
day he wint into the ship, to die in his boy’s arms; for 
he said heaven would’nt be heaven to him, if he died any 
where else.” 

Nogher’s eyes filled as he spoke, and we need scarcely 
say that neither the Bodagh nor his son esteemed him the 
less for his attachment to Connor O'Donovan and his 
family. 

“The sooner I end the business I come about to-day,” 
said he, “the better. You want my son Ned, Dandy 








oath—God knows I wish they'd think of others as much 
as they do of it—barrin’ a stag that's takin up, an’ kep’ 
safe by the government, is sure to be knocked on the 
head.” 

Say no more, M‘Cormick,” said the Bodagh’s inesti- 
mable son, “say no more. No matter how this may ter- 
minate, we shall not call upon them as evidences. It 
must be so, father,” he added, “and God help the coun- 
try in which the law is a dead letter, and the passions and 
bigoted prejudices of disaffected or seditious men, the 
active principle which impresses its vindictive horrors 
upon society. Although not myself connected with them, 
I know their oath, and—but I say no more. M‘Cormick, 
your friends are safe; we shall not, as I told you, call upon 
them, be the result what it may; better that one guilty 
should eseape, than that three innocent persons should 
suffer.” 

Nogher again thanked him, and having taken up his 
hat, was about to retire, when he paused a moment, and, 
after some consideration with himself, said— 

“ You're a scholar, sir, an’—but may-be I’m sayin’ what 
I oughtn’t to say—but sure, God knows, it’s all very well 
known long ago.” 

“ What is it, M‘Cormick?” asked John, 
plainly ; we will not feel offended.” 

“T'was only this, sir,” continued Nogher, “ I'm an un- 
larned man ; but he would write to you may be—I mane 
Connor—an’ if he did, I'd be glad to hear—but I hope I 


“speak out 





Duffy, an’ Alick Nulty, to join in givin’ evidence against 
blaggard Bartle Flanagan. | Now, the truth is, gintlemen, | 
you don’t know the state o’ the country. If they come 
into a coort of justice against him, their lives won't be | 
worth a traneen. Its aginst their oath, I’m tould, as Rib-| 
bonmen, to prosecute one another; and from hints I re-| 
saved, I am afeard they can’t do it, as I said, barrin’ at the | 
risk o’ their lives.” 

“Father,” said John, “as far as I have heard, he) 
speaks nothing but truth.” 
“I believe he does not,” rejoined the Bodagh, “an’ by 
my sowl [ll be bound he’s an honest man—upon my | 
credit I think you are, M«¢ vormick.” | 

“TI am thankful to you, sir,” said Nogher. 

“Tm inclined to think further,” said John, “that we 
have proof enough against Flanagan without them.” 

“Thin, if you think so, John, God forbid that we'd be | 
the manes of bringin’ the young men into throuble. All! 
I'm sorry for is, that they allowed themselves to be hook-| 
ed into sich a dark and murdherous piece of villany.” | 

“T know, sir, it’s a bad business,” said Nogher, “ but it 
can’t be helped now; no man’s safe that won't join it.” | 

“Faith and I won't for one,” replied the Bodagh, “not 
but that they sent many a threat to me. Any thing aginst 
the laws o’ the counthry is bad, and never ends but in 
harm to them that’s consarned in it.” 

“God forbid,” further observed his son, “that ever the 
day should come when the government of the country | 
will shamefully and basely truckle to those agitating poli- 
ticians, who, spiritual or otherwise, keep alive such mur- 
derous combinations for their own personal purposes. | 
That day will be an unhappy day to the loyal Catholic, 
and the loyal Protestant, who may wish to rest contented 
under those laws which are adequate to their protce tion, 
if firmly and impartially administered. «“M‘Cormick,” | 


} 
| 
| 


added the son, “villain as Flanagan is, we shall let him | believe—* God is above all,” 
once more loose upon society, sooner than bring the lives|on this occasion. 


dont offind you, sir. You wouldn't think of me may be, 
although many and many’s the time I nursed him on these 
‘knees, an’ carried him about in these arms, an’ he cried— 
jay, as God is my judge, he cried bittherly—when, as he 
said, at the time—* Nogher, Nogher, my aflectionate friend, 
I'll never see you more.’ ” 

John O'Brien shook him cordially by the hand, and re- 
plied —* I will make it a point to let you know any thing 
that our family may hear from him.” 

“ An’ if you write to him, sir, just in a single line, to 
| say that ep allectionate ould friend never forgot him.” 

“That, too, shall be done,” replied John—* you may 
rest mow of it.” 

The Bodagh, whose notions in matters of delicacy and 
feeling were rough but honest, now rang the bell with an 
juncoinmon, nay, an angry degree of violence. 

“Get up some spirits here, an’ dont be asleep. You 
must teke a glass of whiskey before you go,” he said, ad- 
dressing Nogher. 

“ Sir,” replied Nogher, “I’m in a hurry home, for 'm 
KJ my day’s work.” 

‘By but you must,’ 
| what's your day’ s wages?” 

«Ten pence.” 

“There’s half-a-crown; an’ I tell you more, you must 
come an’ take a cof-tack undher me, and you'll find the 


’ rejoined the Bodagh; “ and 





‘change for the betther, never fear.” 


In point of fact it was so concluded, and Nogher left 
the Bodaeh’s house with a heart thankful to Providence 
that he h ad ever entered it. 

The day of Flanagan’s trial, however, now approached, 

and our readers are fully aware of the many chances of 


jesceping justice whieh the state of the country opened 


to him, nofwithstanding his most atrocious villany. As 
some one, however, says in a play—in that of Othello, we 
so might Flanagan have said 
The evidence of Biddy Nulty, some of 


of your son, and the two other young men into jeopardy.| the other servants, and the Bodagh, who identified some of 
Such, unhappily, is the state of the country, and we must |the notes, was quite sufficient against him, with respect to 


submit to it.” 


the robbery. 


Nor was any evidence adduced of more cir- 


“J thank you, sir,” said Nogher. “The truth is, they’re | cumstantial weight than Kitty Lowry’s, who, on being sa- 
sworn, it seems, not to prosecute one another, let what-|tisfied of Flanagan’s designs against Una, and that she 


ever may happen; an’ any one of them that breaks ¢ha/ 








was consequently no more than his dupe, openly acknow- 
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ledged the part she had taken in the occurrences of the 
night on Which the outrages were committed. ‘This con- 
fession agreed so well with Bartle’s character for caution 
and skill in every thing he undertook, that his object in 
persuading her to leave the hall door open was not only 
clear, but perfectly consistent with the other parts of his 
plan ; it wae a capital crime ; and when fame once more had 
proclaimed abroad that Bartle Flanagan was condemned to 
be hanged for robbing Bodagh Buie, they insisted still more 
strongly that the sentence was an undeniable instance of 
retributive justice. Striking indeed was the difference be- 
tween his deportment during the trial, and the manly for- 
titude of Connor O'Donovan, when standing under as 
heavy a charge at the same bar. The moment he entered 
the dock, it was observed that his face expressed all the 
pusillanimous symptoms of the most unmanly terror. His 
brows fell, or rather hung over his eyes, as if all their 
muscular power had been lost—giving to his countenance 
not only the vague sullenness of irresolute ferocity, but 
also, as was legible in his dead small eye, the cold caleu- 
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all in your case to entitle you to mercy ; and If by the life 
you have led, you feel that you are unfit to die, it is clear 
upon your own principles, and by the use you have made 
of life, that you are unfit to live.” 

He then proceeded to exhort him in the usual terms, to 
sue for reconciliation with an offended God, through the 
merits and sufferings of Christ. After which he sentenced 
him to be executed on the fifth day from the close of the 
assizes. On hearing the last words of the Judge he clutch- 
ed the dock at which he stood with a convulsive effort ;--- 
his hands and arms, however, became the next moment 
relaxed, and he sank down in a state of helpless inagnsibility. 
On reviving he found himself in his cell, attended by two of 
the turnkeys, who felt now more alarmed at his screams 
and the horror which was painted on his face, than by the 
fainting fit from which he had just recovered. It is not 
our design to dwell at much length upon the last minutes 
of such a man; but we will state briefly, that, as might be 
expected, he left nothing unattempted to save his own life. 
On the day after his trial, he sent for the sheriff, and told 





lations of deep and cautious treachery ; nor was his white| him, that provided his life were granted by the govern- 
haggard cheek a less equivocal assurance of his consum-| ment, he could make many important disclosures, and 
mate cowardice. Many eyes were now turned upon him;/give very valuable information concerning the state and 
for we need scarcely say that his part in a case, which prospects of Ribbonism in the country, together with a 
created so much romantic interest as the conviction of long list of the persons who were attached to it in that 
Connor O’Donovan, and the history it developed of the! parish. The sheriff told him that this information, which 
mutual affection which subsisted between him and Una,| might under other circumstances, have been deemed of 
was by no means forgotten. And even if it had, his pre-| much value by government, had already been anticipated 
sent appearance and position would, by the force of ordi-|by another man during the very short period that elapsed 
nary association, have revived it in the minds of many | since his conviction. There was nothing which he could 
then present. now disclose, the sheriff added, that he himself was not 
Deprived of all moral firmness, as he appeared to be, on| already in possession of, even to the rank which he, Flana- 
entering the dock, yet as the trial advanced, it was evi-' gan, was invested with among them, and the very place 
dent that his heart and spirits were sinking still more and where he and they had held their last meeting. But, in- 
more, until at length his face, in consequence of its ghast-| dependently of that, he proceeded, it is not usual for go- 
liness, and the involuntary hanging of his eye-brows, in-| vernment to pardon the principals in any such outrage as 
dicated scarcely any other expression than that of utter| that for which you have been convicted. I shall, however, 
helplessness, or the ‘feeble agony of a mind so miserably | transmit your proposal to the Secretary, who may act in 
prostrated, as to be hardly conscious of the circumstances | the matter as he thinks proper. 
around him. This was clearly obvious when the verdict) In the mean time his relatives and confederates were not 
of “ guilty” was uttered in the dead silence which prevail-| idle outside, each party having already transmitted a peti- 
ed through the court. No sooner were the words pro-|tion to the Castle in his behalf. Trat of his relations con- 
nounced than he looked about him wildly, and exclaimed—! tained only the usual melancholy sentiments, and earnest 
“ What's that! what’s that! Oh, God !—sweet Jasus! | entreaties for mercy, which are to be found in such docu- 
sweet Jasus !” |ments. ‘The memorial, however, of his confederates was 
His lips then moved for a little, and he was observed to equally remarkable for its perverted ingenuity, and those 
mark his breast privately with the sign of the cross; but} unlucky falsehoods which are generally certain to defeat the 
in such a manner as to prove that the act was dictated by | objects of those who have recourse to them. 
the unsettled incoherency of terror, and not by the prompt- | It went to say, that petitioners feared very much that 
ings of piety or religion. |the country was in a dangerous state in consequence of 
The judge now put on the black cap, and was about to the progressive march of Ribbonism in part of that parish, 
pronounce the fatal sentence, when the prisoner shrieked jand in many of the surrounding districts. That the un- 
out, “Oh, my Lord---My Lord, spare me. Oh, spare me,| happy prisoner had for some time past made himself pecu- 
for I’m not fit to die. I daren’t meet God.” | tiarly obnoxious to this illegal class of persons; and that 
“ Alas!” exclaimed the Judge, “ unhappy man, it is too 'he was known in the country as what is termed “ a mark- 
often true, that those who are least prepared to meet their | ed man,” ever since he had the courage to prosecute, about 
Almighty Judge, are also the least reckless in the perpe-|two years ago, one of their most notorious leaders, by 
tration of those crimes which are certain, ere long, to hurry | name Connor O'Donovan, of Lisnamona; who was, at 





them into his presenge. You find now, that whether as 
regards this life or the next, he who observes the laws of| 
his religion and his country, is the only man who can be 
considered, in the true sense of the word, his own friend ; 
and there is this advantage in his conduct, that whilst he 
is the best friend to himself, it necessarily follows, that he 
must be a benefactor in the same degree to society at large. 
To such a man the laws are a security, and not, as in your 
case, and in that of those who resemble you, a punish- 
ment. It is the wicked only who hate the laws, because 
they are conscious of having provoked their justice. In 


asking me to spare your life, you are aware that you ask 





me for that which I cannot grant. There is nothing at 





\the period of writing that memorial, a convict during life 


in New South Wales, for a capital White-boy offence. 
That said Connor O’ Donovan having seduced the affee- 
tions of a young woman named Una O’Brien, daughter of 
aman called Michael O’Brien, otherwise Bodagh Buie, 
or the Yellow Charl, demanded her in marriage from her 
father and family, who unanimously rejected his preten- 
sions. Upon which, instigated by the example and prac- 
tice of the dark combination of which he was so distin- 
guished a leader, he persuaded memorialist, partly by en- 
treaties, but principally by awful and mysterious threats, 
to join him in the commission of this most atrocious crime. 
That from the moment he had been forced into the parti- 
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cipation of such an act, his conscience could not permit 
him to rest night or day ; and he consequently came for- 
ward boldly and fearlessly, and did what he considered his 
duty to God and his country. 

That in consequence of this conscientious act, O’Dono- 
van the Ribbon Ring!eader, was capitally convicted ; but 
through the interest of some leading gentlemen of the pa- 
rish, who were ignorant of his habits and conneetions, the 
sentence was, by the mercy of government, commuted to 
transportation for life. 

That upon his banishment from the country, the girl 
whose affections he had seduced, became deranged for 
some time ; but after her recovery, expressed, on many oc- 
casions, the most bitter determination to revenge upon pe- 
titioner the banishment of her lover; and that the princi- 
pal evidence upon which petitioner was convicted, was 
hers* and that of a girl named Bridget Nulty, formerly a 
servant in his father’s house, and known to have been his 

our. 

That this girl, Bridget Nulty, was taken into O’Brien’s 
family at the suggestion of his daughter Una; and that 
from motives of personal hatred, she and Bridget Nulty, 
aided by another female servant of O’Brien’s, named Kitty 
Lowry, formed the conspiracy of which petitioner is un- 
happily the victim. 

It then proceeded to detail how the conspiracy which 
Una O’Brien and the two females she had taken in as ac- 
complices, was carried into effect ; all of which was done 
with singular tact and ingenuity ; every circumstance be- 
ing made to bear a character and design diametrically op- 
posed to truth. It concluded by stating that great exulta- 
tion had been manifested by the Ribbonmen of that parish, 
who, on the night of petitioner’s conviction, lit bonfires in 
several parts of the neighbourhood, fired shots, sounded | 
horns, and displayed other symptoms of great rejoicing ; 








such is the hollowness of this bond, and so little confidence 
is placed in its obligation, that when any of its victims hap- 
pen to find themselves in a predicament similar to Flana- 
gan’s, his companions without lead such a life of terror, 
and suspicion, and doubt, as it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. But when, as in Bartle’s case, there exists a strong 
distrust in his firmness and honesty, scarcely one can be 
found hardy enough to hold any communication with him. 
This easily and truly accounts for the fact of their having 
got this petition written and sent to government in his 
name. The consequence was, that on the day previous to 
that named for his execution, his death warrant reached 
the sheriff, who lost no time in apprizing him of his un- 
happy fate. 

This was a trying task to that humane and amiable 
gentleman, who had already heard of the unutterable tor- 
tures which the criminal suffered from the horror of ap- 
proaching death, and the dread of eternity ; for neither by 
penitence nor even by remorse, was he in the slightest de- 
gree moved. 

“To die!” said he, staggering back ; “to be in eternity 
to-morrow ; to have to face God before twelve o'clock! 
tarrible! tarrible! tarrible! Can no one save me? To 
die to-morrow !—tarrible !—tarrible !—tarrible! Oh that 
I could sink into the earth! that the ground ’ud swally 
me !” 

The sheriff advised him to be a man, and told him to 
turn to God, who, if he repented, would in no wise cast 
him out. “Act,” said he, “as O’Donovan did, whom you 
yourself prosecuted, and placed in the very cell in which 
you now stand.” 

“ Connor O'Donovan,” he exclaimed, “he might well 
bear to die; he was innocent; it was I that burned Bo- 
dagh Buie’s haggard; he had neither act nor part in it no 
more than the child unborn. I swore away his life out of 


and hoped his Excellency would therefore interpose his|revinge to his father an’ jealousy of himself about Una 
high prerogative, and prevent petitioner from falling a sa- O’Brien. Oh, if I had as little to answer for now as he, I 
crifice to a conspiracy on the one hand, and the resentment could die—die ! Sweet Jasus, an’ must I die to-morrow— 
of a traitorous confederacy on the other; and all this only|be in the flames o’ hell afore twelve o’clock! tarrible! 





for having conscientiously and firmly served the govern-| 


ment of the country. ; 

Our readers need not be surprised at the ingenuity of, 
this plausible petition, for the truth is that before govern-| 
ment supported any system of education at all in Ireland, 
the old hedge schoolmasters were almost to a man, office- 
bearers and leaders in this detestable system. Such men, 
and those also who were designed for the priesthood, with | 
here and there an occasional poor scholar, were uniformly | 
the petition writers, And, indeed, the general scribes of the | 
little world in which they lived. In fact, we have abun- 
dance of public evidence to satisfy us, that persons of con- 
siderable literary attainments have been connected with 
Ribbonism in all its stages. 

This fine writing, however, was unfortunately counter- 
acted in consequence of the information already laid betore 
the sheriff by no less a personage than Rousin Redhead, | 
who, fearing alike the treachery and enmity of his leader, | 
resolved thus to neutralise any disclosures he should hap-| 
pen to make. But lest this might not have been sufficient 
to exhibit the character of that document, the proposal of 
Bartle himself to make disclosures was transmitted to the 
secretary of state, by the same post; so that both reached 
that gentleman, pari passu, to his no small astonish- 
ment. 

Had Flanagan’s confederates consulted him, he would 
of course have dissuaded them from sending any petition 
at all, or at least, only such as he could approve of, but 





* This was a falsehood, inasmuch as Una, having been concealed 
in another room, could give and did give no evidence that any way 





” 


tarrible ! 

It was absolutely, to use his own word, “ terrible,” to 
witness the almost superhuman energy of his weakness, 
On making this last disclosure to the sheriff, the latter 
stepped back from a feeling of involuntary surprise and 
aversion, exclaiming as he did it, 

“Oh God forgive you, unhappy and guilty man, you 
have much, indeed, to answer for; and, as I said before, 
I advise you to make the most of the short time that is al- 
lotted to you, in repenting and seeking pardon from 
God.” 

The culprit heard him not, however, for his whole soul 
was fearfully absorbed in the contemplation of eternity 
and punishment, and death. 

“Sir,” said the turnkey, “that’s the way he’s runnin’ 
about the room almost since his thrial; not, to be sure, al- 
together so bad as now, but clappin’ his hands, an’ screamin’ 
an’ groanin’, that it’s frightful to listen to him. An’ his 
dhrames, sir, is worse. God, sir, if you'd hear him asleep, 
the hair would stand on your head; indeed, one of us is 
ordered to be still with him.” 

“It is right,” replied the sherifl, who, after recommend- 
ing him to get a clergyman, left him, and with his usual 
promptness and decision, immediately wrote to the secre- 
tary of state, acquainting him with Flanagan’s confession 
of his own guilt, and Connor O’Donovan’s innocence of 
the burning of O’Brien’s haggard; hoping at the same 
time, that government would take instant steps to restore 
O'Donovan to his country and his friends. 

Soon after the sheriff left him, a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man arrived, for it appeared that against the priest who 





atfected his life. 


was chaplain to the jail, he had taken an insurmount- 
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able prejudice, in consequence of some fancied resem-{ nary aspect of indifference to every thing but their own 
blance he supposed him to bear to the miser’s son. The} affairs." 
former gentleman spent that night with him, and after a} Such, and so slight, after all, is the impression which 
vast deal of exertion and difficulty, got him so far com-| death makes upon lite, when the heart and domestic aflee- 
posed, as that he attempted to confess to him, which, how-| tions are not concerned, 
ever, he did only in a hurried and distracted manner. And now, gentle and patient reader—-for well, indeed has 
But how shall we describe the scene, and we have it) thy patience been tried, during the progress of this tanta- 
from more than one or two witnesses, which presented it-|lizing narrative---we beg to assure thee, that unless thou 
self, when the hour of his execution drew nigh. His! art so exquisitely tender hearted as to mourn over the fate 
eries and shriekings were distinctly heard for a consider-|of Bari!e Flanagan, the shadows which darkened the 
able distance along the dense multitudes which were as-| morning and noon of our story have departed, and its eve 
sembled to witness his death ; thus giving to that dreadful | will be dewy, and calm, and eifulgent. bd 
event a character of horror so deep and gloomy, that many | Flanagan's execution, like any other just and necessary 
persons finding themselves unable to bear it, withdrew| vindication of the laws, was not without its usual good 
from the crowd, and actually fainted on hearing the almost | effect upon the great body of the people ; for although we 















supernatural tones of his yells and howlings within. |are not advocates for a sanguinary statute-book, neither are 
we the eulogists of those who, with sufficient power in 
their hands, sit calmly and serenely amidst scenes of out- 
rage and crime, in which the innocent suffer by the impu- 
nity of the guilty. Fame, who is busy on such occasions, 
soon published to a far distance Flanagan’s confession of 
having committed the crime for which O'Donovan was 
punished, John O’Brien had it himself from the sheriffs 
lips, as well as from a still more authentic statement written 
by the priest who attended him, and signed by the unhappy 
culprit’s mark, in the presence of that gentleman, the go- 
vernor of the gaol, and two turnkeys. The sheriff now 
heard, from O’Brien, for the first time, that O’ Donovan’s 
parents having disposed of all their property, followed him 
to New South Wales, a circumstance by which he was so 
much struck at the moment, that he observed to O’Brien, 

“ Do you not think it the duty of the government, con- 
sidering all the young man and his parents have suffered 
by that rascal’s malice, to bring the whole family back at 
its own expense? For my part, aware as I am of the ex- 
cellent disposition of the Secretary, I think if we ask them 
it will be done.” 

“Our best plan, perhaps,” replied John, “is to get a 
memorial to that effect signed by those who subscribed to 
the former one in his behalf. I think it is certainly neces- 
sary, for to tell you the trath, I doubt whether they are in 
possession of funds sufficient for the expenses of so long 
a journey.” 

“IT know,” said the sheriff, “that there is little time to 
be lost, for 8 . naming the governor of the gaol, * tells 
me tat the next convict ship sails in a fortnight. We 
must, therefore, push forward the business as rapidly as we 
can.” 

Well and truly did they keep their words, for we have 
the satisfaction of adding, that on the seventh day from 
the date of that conversation, they received a communica- 
tion from the Castle, informing them that after having ta- 
ken the peculiar hardships of O’Donovan’s singular case 
into mature consideration, they deemed the prayer of the 
memorial such as they felt pleasure in complying with ; 
and that the colonial secretary had been written to, to take 
the proper steps for the return of the young man and his 
parents to their own country at the expense of govern- 
ment. 

This was enough, and almost more than O’Brien ex- 
pected. He had now done as much as could be done for 
the present, and nothing remained but to await their arri- 
val with hope and patience. In truth, the prospect that 
now presented itself to the Bodagh’s family was one in 


In the meantime, the proceedings in the press-room 
were of a still more terrific description. He now resem-| 
bled the stag at bay; his strength became more than 
human. On attempting to tie his hands, five men were 
found insufficient for the woeful task. He yelled, and 
flung them aside like children, but made no attempt at 
escape, for, in truth, he knew not what he did. The 
sheriff, one of the most powerful and athletic men to be 
found in a province, was turned about and bent like an 
osier in his hands. His words, when the fury of despair 
permitted his wild and broken cries to become intelligi- 
ble, were now for life—only life upon any terms; and 
again did he howl out his horror of death, hell, and 
judgment. Never was such a scene perhaps witnessed. 

At length his hands were tied, and they attempted to 
get him up to the platform of death, but to their amaze- 
ment he was once more loose, and flying to the priest, he 
clasped him with the gripe of Hercules. 

“Save me, save me,” he shouted. “ Let me live. I 
can’t die. You're puttin’ me into hell’s fire. How can I 
face God? Ho, it’s tarrible! it’s tarrible! it’s tarrible! 
Life, life, life—only life—oh, only life !” 

As he spoke he pressed the reverend gentleman to his 
breast and kissed him, and shouted with a wildness of en- 
treaty, which far transcende] in terror the most outrageous 
paroxysms of insanity. 

“T will not lave the priest,” 
stay with him I'll be so long out of the punishments of 
etarnity. I will stick to you. Don’t—don’t put me away, 
but have pity on me. No--I’ll not go, Pil not go.” 

Again he kissed his lips, cheeks, and forehead, and still 
clung to him with terrific violence, until at last his hands 
were finally secured beyond the possibility of his again 
getting them loose. He then threw himself upon the 
ground, and still resisted, with a degree of muscular 
strength altogether unaccountable in a person even of his 
compac. and rather athletic form. His appearance upon| 
the platform will long be remembered by those who had | 
the questionable gratification of witnessing it. It was the | 
struggle of strong men dragging astrong man to the most 
frighttul of all precipices---Death. When he was seen by 
the people in the act of being forced with such violence to 
the drop, they all moved, like a forest agitated by a sudden 
breeze, and uttered that strange murmur, composed of 
many passions, which can only be heard where a large 
number of persons are congregated together under the 
power of something that is deep and thrilling in its inte- 
rest. At length after a struggle for life, and a horror of 
death possibly unprecedented in the annals of crime, he 
was pushed upon the drop, the spring was touched, and the 
unhappy man passed shrieking into that eternity which he 
dreaded so much. His death was instantaneous, and after 
hanging the usual time, his body was removed to the goal; 
the crowd began to disperse, and in twenty minutes the 
streets and people presented nothing more than their ordi- 





shrieked he, “so long as I 


| 





* We have only to say, that W—m C—k, Esq., of L—sb—e, sheriff 
of the county of D—n, and those who officially atteuded, about four 
vears avo, the execution of a man named ge ar) the gaol of 
D—ap—k, for a most heinous murder, will, should they happen to 
see this description, not hesitate to declare that it falls far, far rt 
of what they themselves witnessed upon this “terrible” occasion. 
There is nothing mentioned here which did not then oceur, but there 
is much omitted. 
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which, for the sake of the beloved Una, they felt a deep 
and overwhelming interest. Ever since Connor’s removal 
from the country her spirits had gradually become more 
and more depressed. All her mirth and gaiety had aban-| you may see. 


“Not in health, John,” she replied; “but that man’s 
trial, and the many remembrances it has stirred up in my 
mind, have disturbed me. I am very much cast down, as 
Indeed, to speak truth, and without dis- 





doned her; she disrelished reading ; she avoided company ;/ guise, I think that my heart is broken. Every one knows 
she hardly ever laughed, but on the contrary indulged in| that a breaking heart is incurable.” 


long fits of bitter grief while upon her solitary rambles. 


“You take it too much to yourself a lanna dhas,” said 


Her chief companion was Biddy Nulty, whom she exempt-| her mother; “ but you must keep up your spirits, darlin— 


ed from her usuat employment whenever she wished that 
Many 
a time have they strolled together through the garden,| 


Connor should be the topic of their conversation. 


‘time will work wondhers.” 
“ With me, mother, it never can.” 
“Una,” said John, with affected gravity, “you have 


where Una had often stood, and, pointing to the summer just made two assertions which T can prove to be false.” 


house, where the acknowledgments of their affection were 


first exchanged, said to her humble companion, 


“ Biddy, that is the spot where he first told me that he 


loved me, and where I first acknowledged mine to him.” 


She looked at him with surprise. 
Ae False, dear John!” 

“ Yes false, dear Una; and I will prove it, as I said. In 
| the first place, there is a cure for a breaking heart; and in 





She woud then pull out from her heart the locket which! the next place, time will work wonders even for you.” 


contained his rich brown hair, and after kissing it, sit and 


weep on the spot which was so dear to her. 


| « Well,” said she, assuming a look of sickly cheerful- 
ness, “I should be very ungrateful, John, if I did not 


Biddy’s task then, was to recount to the unhappy girl smile for you, even w hen you don’t smile yourself, after 


such anecdotes as she remembered of him; and as these 
were all to his advantage, we need scarcely say that many | 


all the ingenious plans 3 you take to keep up my spirits.” 
“My dear girl,” replied John, “I will not trifle with 


an entertainment of this kind she was called upon to fur-| you; I ask you now to be firm, and say whether you are 


nish to her whose melancholy enjoyment was now only | capable of hearing good news. 
the remembrance of him, and what he had once been to 


her. 


” 


“Good news to me! I hope I am, John.” 
“ Well, then, I have to inform you that this day Bartle 


“T would have been in a convent long before now, Bid-| Flanagan has confessed that it was not Connor O’Dono- 
dy,” said she, a few days before Flanagan’s trial, “but I van who burned our haggard, but himself. The sheriff 


cannot leave my father and mother, because I know they 


‘has written to inform the government, so that we will 


could not live without me. My brother John has declined have Connor back again with a name and character un- 
Maynooth lest I should feel melancholy for want of some sullied.” 


person to amuse me and to cheer me; and now I feel that | 


She looked at him for a moment, then at her parents ; 


it would be an ungrateful return I should make if I ente r-jand her cheek still got paler, and after a slight pause she 


eda aconvent and left my parents without a daughter whom 
they love so well, and my brother without a sister on whom 
he doats.” 


“ Well, Miss,” replied Biddy, “ don’t be cast down ; for | 


my part I'd always hope the best. Who knows, Miss, but 
a betther lafe may be turned up for you yet? I'd houlda 
naggin that God nivir intinded an innocent crature like 


you to spind the rest of your life in sadness and sorrow, | 
hearted wife, now melting into tears herself, “ it’s no won- 


as you're doin. Always hope for the best.” 


“Ah, Biddy,” she replied, “ you don’t know what you ~ ° you should ery tears of joy for this, 


speak of. His sentence is one that can never be changed ; 
and as for hoping for the best how can I do that, Biddy, 
when I know that I have no ‘ best’ to hope for. 
my best in this world; but he is gone. 
and leave me to myself for a little. You know how I love 
to be alone.” 

“ May God in heaven pity you, Miss Oona,” exclaimed 
the poor girl, whilst the tears gushed from her eyes, “as I 
do this day! Oh, keep up your heart, Miss, darlin ; for 
while there’s life there’s hope.” 

Little did she then dream, however, that hope would be 


so soon restored to her heart, or that the revolution of 


another year should see her waiting with trembling delight 
for the fulness of her happiness. 

On the evening previous to Bartle Flanagan’s execution, 
she was pouring out tea for her father and mother, as was 
usual, when her brother John came home on his return 
from the assizes. Although the smile of affection with 
which she always received him lit up her dark glossy eyes, 
yet he obsc rved that she appeared unusually de ‘pressed, 
and much more pale than she had been for some time 
past. 

“ Una, are you, unwell, dear!” he asked, as she handed 
him a cup of tea. 

She looked at him with a kind of affectionate reproof 
in her eyes, as if she wondered that he should be ignorant 
of the sorrow which preyed upon her. 





He Was) 
Now go in Biddy, | 





burst out into a vehement and irrepressible paroxysm of 
grief. 

“ John, is this true?” inquired his father. 

“Vie na hoiah! John—blessed mother—thrue '—but 
is it, John? is it?” 

“Indeed it is, mother—the villain, now. that he has no 
hope of his life, confessed it this day.” 

“God knows, darlin,” exclaimed the Bodagh’s warm- 


God would nt 
be above us, a cushla oge machree, or he'd sind brighter 
days before your young and innocent heart.” 

Una could not speak, but wept on; the grief she felt, 
however, became gradually milder in its character, untib 
at length her violent sobbings were hushed ; and although 
the tears still flowed, they flowed in silence. 

“ We will have him back, sartinly,” said the Bodagh ; 
“don’t ery, dear, “we'll have him here again with no 
desateful villain to swear away his life.” 

“T could die now,” said the noble-minded girl; «TI 
think I could die now, without ever seeing him. His 
name is cleared, and will be cleared; his character un- 
tainted ; and that is dearer to me even ‘than his love. Oh, 
I knew it; I knew it,” she fervently exclaimed; “and 
when all the world was against him, I was for him; I and 
his own mother—for we were the two that knew his heart 
best.” 

“Well,” said John, smiling, “if T brought you gloomy 
news once, I believe I brought you pleasant news twice. 
You remember when I told you that he was not to die.” 

“Indeed, John, dear, you are the best brother that ever 
God blessed a sister with ; but I hope this is not a dream. 
Oh, can it be possible; and when I awake in the morn- 
ing, will it be to the sorrowful heart I had yesterday? I 
am bewildered. After this who should ever despair in the 
goodness of God, or think that the trial he sends but for 
a time is to last always.” 
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“ Bridget,” said the gracious Bodagh, “ we must have 
a glass of punch; an’ upon my reputaytion, Oona, we'll 
drink to his speedy return.” 

« Throth, an’ Oona will take a glass, herself, this night,” 
added her mother; “an’ thanks be to Goodness she'll be 
our colleen dhas dhun agin—wont you have a glass, ast- 
hore machree !” 

“[’ll do any thing that any of you wishes me, mother,” 
replied Una. 

She gave, as she uttered the words, a slight sob, which 
turned their attention once more to her; but they saw at 
once, by the brilliant sparkle of her eyes, that it was occa- 
sioned by the unexpected influx of delight and happiness 
which were accumulating around her heart. 

“ Mother,” she said, “will you make the punch for 
them, to-night? I cannot rest till I let poor Biddy Nulty 
know what has happened. Cleared!” she added, exult- 
ingly, “his name and character cleared !” 

The beautiful girl then left the room, and short as was 
the space which elapsed since she heard her brother's 
communication, they could not help being struck at the 
light elastic step with which she tripped out of it. Brief, 
however, as the period was, she had time to cast aside the 
burthen of care which had pressed her down, and chang- 
ed her easy pace to the slow tread of sorrow. 

“God help our poor colleen dhas,” exclaimed her mo- 
ther, “ but she’s the happy crature, this night.” 

“And happy will the hearth be where her light will 
shine,” replied her father, quoting a beautiful Irish pro- 
verb to that effect. 

“The ways of Providence are beautiful when seen 
aright or understood,” observed her brother, “she was too 
good to be punished, but not too perfect to be tried. Their 
calamitous separation will enhance the value of their af- 
fection for each other when they meet; for pure and 
exalted as her love for him is yet, [ am proud to say that 
Connor is worthy of her and it.” 

That night her mother observed that Una spent a 
longer time than usual at her devotions, and on looking 
into her room when passing, she saw her on her knees, 
and heard her again sobbing with the grateful sense of a 
delighted heart. She did not again address her, and they 
all retired to happier slumbers than they enjoyed for many 
a night. 

Our readers have already had proofs of Una’s consider- 
ation, generosity, and uncommon delicacy. Her conduct 
at the approach of her lover's trial, and again when he was 
about to leave her and his country for ever, they cannot, 
we are sure, have forgotten. When her brother had shown 
the official communication from the Castle, in which go- 
vernment expressed its intention of bringing Connor and 
his parents home at its own expense, the Bodagh and 
his wife knowing that the intended husband of their 
daughter possessed no means of supporting her, declared, 
in order to remove any shade of anxiety from her mind, 
that O'Donovan after their marriage should live with 
themselves, for they did not wish, they said, that Una 
should be separated from them. This was highly gratify- 
ing to her, but beyond her lover’s welfare, whether from 
want of thought or otherwise, it is not easy to say, she 
saw that their sympathy did not extend. This troubled 
her, for she knew how Connor loved his parents, and how 
much any want of comfort they might feel would distress 
him. She accordingly consulted with her ever faithful con- 
fidant, John, and begged of him to provide for them at her 
own expense a comfortable dwelling, and to furnish it as 
near as might be practicable to the manner in which their 
former one had been furnished. She also desired him to 
say nothing to their parents about this, “ for I intend,” 
she added, “to have a little surprise for them all.” 

About the time, therefore, when the vessel in which 
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they were to arrive was expected, a snug, well furnished 
house, convenient to the Bodagh’s, amply stored with pro- 
visions, and kept by a daughter of Nogher M’Cormick’s, 
awaited them. Nothing that could render them easy was 
omitted, and many things also were procured, in the shape 
of additional comforts, to which they had not been accus- 
tomed before. 

At length the arrival of the much wished-for vessel 
was announced, and John O’Brien, after having agreed 
to let Una know by letter where the Bodagh’s car should 
meet them, mounted the day coach, and proceeded to 
welcome home his future brother-in-law, prepared, at the 
same time, to render both to him and his parents whatever 
assistance they stood in need of, either pecuniary or other- 
wise, after so long and so trying a voyage. 

The meeting of two such kindred spirits may be easily 
conceived. ‘There were few words wasted between them, 
but they were full of truth and sincerity. 

“My noble fellow,” said O’Brien, clasping Connor's 
hand, “she is at home with a beating heart and a happy 
one, waiting for you.” 

“John,” replied the other fervently, “ the wealth of the 
universe is below her price. I’m not worthy of her, except 
in this, that I could shed my heart’s dearest blood to do her 


“Little you know of it yet,” said the other, smiling sig- 
nificantly, “ but you will soon.” 

It appeared that Fardorougha’s wife had borne the hard- 
ships of both voyages better than her husband, who, as his 
son sensibly observed, had been too much worn down before 
by the struggle between his love for him and his attach- 
ment to his money. 

“ His cares is now nearly over,” said Connor, with a 
sigh. “Indeed he is so far gone that I don’t know how 
to lave him while I’m providin’ a home for him to die 
in. 
“That is already done,” replied O’Brien, “Una did 
not forget it. They have a house near ours, furnished 
with every thing that can contribute to their comfort.” 

“ Connor, on hearing this, paused, and his cheek became 
pale and red alternately with emotion—his nerves thrilled, 
and a charm of love and pleasure diffused itself over his 
whole being. 

“ There is no use in my speaking,” he exclaimed ; “ love 
her more than [ do I cannot.” 

In consequence of Fardorougha’s illness, they were 
forced to travel by slower and shorter stages than they 
intended. O’Brien, however, never left them; for he 
knew that should the miser die on the way, they would 
require the presence and service of a friend. In due time, 
however, they reached the place appointed by John for the 
car to meet them; and ere many hours had they 
found themselves once more in what they could call their 
own home. From the miser’s mind the power of observ- 
ing external nature seemed to have been altogether with- 
drawn ; he made no observation whatever upon the ap- 
pearance or novelty of the scene to which he was convey- 
ed, nor of the country through which he passed ; but when 
put to bed he covered himself with the bed-clothes, and 
soon fell into a slumber. 

“ Connor,” said his mother, “ your father’s now asleep, 
an’ won't miss you; lose no time, thin, in goin’ to see 
her ; an’ may God strinthen you both for sich a meetin’!” 
They accordingly went. 

The Bodagh was out, but Una and her mother were 
sitting in the parlour when the noise of a jaunting-car 
was heard driving up to the door; Una involuntarily 
looked out of the window, and seeing two she started up, and 
putting her hands together, hysterically exclaimed thrice, 
“ Mother, mother, mother, assist me, assist me—he’s here.” 
Her mother caught her in her arms; and at the same 
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moment Connor rushed in. Una could only extend her 
arms to receive him; he clasped her to his heart, and she’ 
sobbed aloud several times rapidly, and then her head sank | 
upon his bosom. 

Her mother and brother were both weeping. 

Her lover looked down upon her, and as he hung over 
the beautiful and insensible girl, the tears which he shed 
copiously bedewed her face. After a few minutes she re- 
covered, aud her brother, with his usual delicacy, beckoned 
to his mother to follow him out of the room, knowing that 
the presence of a third person is always a restraint upon 
the interchange of even the tenderest and purest aillection. 
Both, therefore, left them to themselves ; and we, in like 
manner, must allow that delicious interview to be sacred 
only to themselves, and unprofaned by the gaze or pre- 
sence of a spectator. 


Connor and his mother exchanged a melancholy glance ; 
and the latter, who, on witnessing his frame of mind, could 
not help shedding bitter tears, said to him— 

“ Fardhorougha dear, Fardhorougha asthore machree, 
won't you be guided by me? You're now on your death-bed, 
an’ think of God’s marey—it’s that you stand most in need 
of. Sure, avourneen, if you had all the money you ever 
had, you could’nt bring a penny of it where you’re goin.” 

“Well, but ['m givin’ Connor an advice that'll sarve 
him. Sure I’m not biddin’ him to set his heart on it, for I 
tould the priest I would’nt; but is that any raison why 
he'd not save it! I did'nt tell the priest that I would’nt 
bid him do that.” 

“ Father,” said Connor, “ for the love o’ God will you 
put these thoughts out o’ your heart and mind ?” 

“So, Connor dear,” proceeded the old man, not attend- 


The Bodagh and his wife were highly gratified at the |ing to him; “in makin’ a bargain wid the priest bate him 
steps their children had taken to provide for the comfort of| down, ur he'll dv you, an’ in makin’ any bargain, Connor, 
Fardorougha and his wife. ‘The next day the whole family | be sure to make as hard a one as you can; but for all that 
paid them a visit, but on seeing the Miser, it was clear) be honest, an’ never lind a penny ‘o money widout inther- 


that his days were numbered. 
and healthy period of his life, he had always been thin and 


During the most vigorous | est.” 


“T think he’s wandherin’,” whispered his mother. “Oh 


emaciated ; but now, when age, illness, the severity of a/ grant it may be so, marciful Jasus, this day !” 


six months’ voyage, and, last of all, the hand of death, left 
their wasting traces upon his person, it would indeed be 
difficult to witness an image of penury more significant of 


“ Honor ahagur.” 
“ Well, darlin’,” what is it?” 
“There's another thing that throubles me—I niver knew 


its spirit. We must, however, do the old man justice.| what it was to feel myself far from my own till now.” 


Since the loss of his money, or rather since the trial and 
conviction of his son, or probably since the operation of 


both events upon his heart, he had seldom, if ever, by a/sleep wid them that belong to me. 
single act or expression, afforded any proof that his ava-/ strange grave, and in a far land! 


“ How is that, dear?” 

“My bones won't rest in my own counthry ; I won't 
How will I lie in a 
Oh will no one bring 


rice survived, or was able to maintain its hold upon him,/|me back to my own !” 


against the shock which awakened the full power of a fa- 
ther’s love. 








The untutored sympathies of neither wife nor son could 


resist this beautiful and affecting trait of nature, and the 


About ten o’clock, a. ™., on the fourth day after their, undying love of one’s own land, emanating, as it did, so 
arrival, Connor, who had ran over to the Bodagh’s, was) unexpectedly, from a heart otherwise insensible to the or- 


hurriedly sent for by his mother, who desired Nelly M’-| 
Cormick to say that his father incessantly called for him, 


linary tendernesses of life. 
“Sure you are at home, avourneen, said Honor; “ an’ 


and that he must not lose a moment in coming. He will rest wid your friends and relations that have gone be- 


returned immediately with her, and found the old man jf 
reclining in bed, supported by his wife, who sat behind 
him. 1 


“Is my boy comin?” he said, in a thin, wiry, worn! dearer to me than them all. 
ly boy g 


fore you.” 

“ No,” said he, “I’m not, ’m far away from them, but 
10w I feel more comforted; [ have one wid me that’s 
Connor and I will sleep to- 


voice, but in words which, to any person near him, were gether; won't we, Connor?” 


as distinct almost as ever :—“ is my boy Connor comin !”’| 


This aflectionate transition from every other earthly ob- 


“TI am here, father,” replied Connor, who had just en-| ject to himself, so powerfully smote the son's heart that 
tered the sick room; “sure I am always with you.” |he could not reply. 


“ You are, you are,” said he, “ you were ever an’ always 


“ What ails him, Connor?” said his wife. “Help me 


good. Give me your hand, Connor.” to keep up his head—Saver above !” 


Connor did so. 


Connor raised his head, but saw at a glance that the 


“ Connor, darlin’,” he proceeded, don’t be like me. I/last struggle in the old man’s heart was over. The 
loved money too much ; I set my heart in it, an’ you know| miser was no more. 


how it was taken away from me. The priest yestherday laid 


Little now remains to be said. The grief for old age, 


it upon me, out of regard to my reignin’ sin, as he called it, 
to advise you afore I'd die aginst lovin’ the wealth o’ this 
world too much.” 

“T hope I never will, father. Your own misfortune ought 
to be a warniff to me.” 

“ Ay, you may say that; it’s I indeed that was misfor- 
tunate; but it was all through P , an’ that nest o’ 
robbers, the Isle o’ Man.” 

« Don’t think of him or it now, my dear father—don’t 
be discomposin’ your mind about them.” 

«“ He was a villin’—a deep villin’; but that’s not the 
thing. Your mother was spakin’ to the priest about masses 
for my sowl. Now, Connor, I know that they'll take far 
less than they’ll ax. I know that; for I remember batin’ 
down Father Fogarty myself, from two-an’-sixpence a mass 
to a shillin’ for my own father’s sowl, an’ I saved the price 
of a pair o’ shoes by it, and had the same number 0’ masses 
sed still. ‘That was makin’ a bargin’ the right way.” 
you. xxxv.—Fresavary, 1839. 31 





though natural, is never abiding. The miser did sleep 
with his own; and after a decent period allotted to his 
memory, need we" say that our hero and heroine, if we 
may be permitted so to diguify them, were crowned in the 
enjoyment of those affections which were so severely 
tested, and at the same time so worthy of their sweet 
reward, 

Ned M’Cormick and Biddy Nulty followed their ex- 
‘ample, and occupied the house formerly allotted to Far- 
dorougha and his wife. John O’Brien afterwards married, 
and the Bodagh, reserving a small but competent farm for 
himself, equally divided his large holdings between his son 
and son-in-law. On John’s moiety he built a suitable 
house; but Una and her husband, and Honor, all live 
with themselves, and we need scarcely say, for it is not 
long since we spent a week with them, that the affection 
of the old people for their grand-children, is quite enthusi- 
astic, and that the grand-children, both boys and girls, are 
worthy of it. 




























































STORMS. 


From the Edinlurgh Review. \to forewarn. The electric conductor, when skillfully 
STORMS applied, has performed some function of mercy in 
4 . |guarding our houses and our ships; and the indica- 

1. An Attempt to Develope the Law of Storms by means tions of the barometer and sympiesometer, have doubt- 
of Facts, arranged according to Place and Time ;|\ess warned the mariner to reef his topsails, and pre- 
and hence, to point out a cause for the variable Winds, pare for the struggle of the elements. But, paltry as 
with a view lo practical use in Navigation, By Lieut.) these auxiliaries are, they are almost the only ones 

Colonel Rei, C. B., of the Royal Engineers, svo.| which unaided seience can supply. It belonged to 

London: i538. With an Arias of Nine Charis. |the Governments of Europe and America, and pre- 
2. Htemarks on the prevailing Storms of the it/ant.e| eminently to ours, whose royal and commercial ma- 

Coast of the North American Slates. By Wi.tta™ | rine almost covers the ocean, to encourage, by suita- 

C. Reprisio, of the City of New York. (S/i-|ble appointments and high rewards, every inquiry 

man’s Journal, Vol. XX.) | that could throw light upon the origin and nature of 
3. Hurricane of August, W3l. By W.C. Reprie.p,| those dire catastrophes by which, in one day, hun- 

of the City of New York. (Sidléman’s Journal, Vol. dreds of vessels have been wrecked—thousands of 

XXL.) | lives sacrificed, and millions of property consigned to 
4. Ubservations on the Hurricanes and Slorms of the\ the deep. But, alas! they have done nothing. Ours, 

Hest Indies, and the Coast of the United States. By|at least, has no national instijution to which they 

W.C. Repriev. (Blan *s .imerican Coast Pilol,| could intrust such an inquiry ; and the cause of uni- 

12th Edition, p. 620-629.) versal humanity, involving the interests of every ex- 
5. On the Gales and Hurricanes of the Western AUan-| isting people, and of every future generation, is left, 

tic. By W.C. Revriero. ( United States Naval|as all such causes are, to the feeble and isolated ex- 

Magazi 7. ) ertions of individual zeal. 

It is mortitying to the pride of science, and a re-| Itis fortunate, however, for our species, that the 
proach to every civilized Government, that we know |high interest of humanity and knowledge are not con- 
so little of meteorology—of the laws and perturbations | fided to the cares of ephemeral legislation. He who 
of that aerial fluid which exists within and around | rides on the whirlwind has provided for the allevia- 
us—which constitutes the pabulum of life; and in tion of the physical as well as the moral evils which 
whieh we should instantly perish, were it either pol-| are the instruments of his government; and in the 
luted er seantily supplied. Considering the earth’s}last few years two or three individuals have devoted 
atmosphere merely in its chemical and statistical re-| themselves to the study of the gales and hurricanes 
Jations, our knowledge of its properties is at once) that desolate the tropical seas, with a zeal and suc- 
extensive and profound. We have decomposed the | cess which the most sanguine could never have anti- 
gaseous mass into its elements, and ascertained their|cipated. ‘They have not, indeed, yet succeeded in 





separate agencies in sustaining and destroying life. 
Its weight, its variable density, its altitude, its action 
upon light, its electrical and magnetical phenomena, 
its varying temperature, whether we ascend from the 
earth, or move to different points on its sarface, have 
all been investigated with an accuracy of result ho- 
nourable to the industry and genius of philosophers. 
But, however great be the knowledge which we heve 


discovering the crigin of these scourges of the ocean ; 
but they have determined their general nature and 


‘character; and have thus been able to deduce infalii- 


ble rules, if not to disarm their fury, at least to with- 
draw us from their power: And if so muchvhas been 
done by the successive labours of two living indivi- 
duals in the brief period of only siz years, what may 
wenot expect to achieve when meteorological inquiries 





acquired of our aerial domains, when in a state of| shall be set on foot at suitable stations, and the sei- 
serenity ard peace, we must confess our utter igno-| ence of Europe brought to bear on the observations 
rance of them in a state of tumult and excitement.| which may be registered ? 
When the paroxysms ot heat and cold smite the or-| Before the attention of philosophers was directed 
ganisations of animal and vegetable life—when the) to the investigation of individual tempests and. hurri- 
swollen cloud pours down its liuid charge, and me-| canes, it was generally believed that a gale. differed 
naces us with a second deluge—when the raging} from a breeze only in the velocity of the air which 
tempest sweeps over the earth with desolating tury,| was put in motion ; and a hurricane was supposed to 
driving beneath the surge, or whirling into the air.) be well explained when it was described as a wind 
the floating or the fixed dwellings of man—when the | moving in a rectilineal direction, at the rate of 100 
electric fires, liberated from their gaseous prison.|or 120 miles an hour. 
shiver the fabrics of haman power, and rend even the} ‘Te first person who seems to have opposed him- 
solid pavement of the globe—when the powers of| self to this vulgar error was the late Colonel Capper 
the air are thus marshalled against him, man trem-| of the East India Company's Service, who published, 
bles upon his own hearth, the slave of terrors whieh lin 1801, a work On the Winds and Monsoons. After 
he cannot foresee, the sport of elements which he| studying all the cireumstanees of the hurricanes 
cannot restrain, and the victim of desolation from| which oceurred at Pondicherry and. Madras in 1760 
which he knows not how to escape. and 1773. this intelligent writer rem orks, that these 
But though the profoundest wisdom has been) circumstances, when properly considered, positively 
hitherto of no avail in emergencies like these, it would! prove that the hurricanes were whirlwiuds, whose 
be at variance with the whole history of scientific diameter could not be more than 120 miles. Colonel 
research to suppose that effectual means may never! Capper was also aware of the remarkable fact, that 
be obtained for protecting life and property when thus these whirlwinds had sometimes a progressive mo- 
endangered, or at least for diminishing the hazardsto tion; and he not only states that ships might escape 
which they are exposed. The philosopher in his beyond their influence by ‘taking advantage of the 
closet has already done something to protect as well as_ wind which blows from the land; but he refers to the 
{ 
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racticability of ascertaining the situation of a ship |at New York from the northeast. The Pritannia, 
in a whirlwind, from the strength and changes of the| which left New York in fine*weather on the 16th, 
wind, with a view, no doubt, of enabling the vessel met the hurricane on the night of the 17th, having 
to resist its fury, and escape from its vortex. the wind firsi at north-east, then E. N. E., and after 

These observations, valuable though they be, seem | midnight from te south-cast. 
to have excited no interest, either in this orin other! After describing other hurricanes which lead him 
countries; and the next philosopher who directed his to the same conclusions, Mr. Redfield remarks that 
attention to the subject, was led to it by independent their axis of revolution, or gyral axis as ke calls it, 
observations, and in the course of more extensive is probably inclined in the direction of its  pro- 
meteorological inquiries. Mr. W. C. Redfield, of gress. ‘This inclination he ascribes to the retardation 
New York, whose position on the Atlantic coast gave | of the lower part of the revolving mass by the resis- 
him the finest opportunities not only of observing the tance of the surface; in consequence of which the 
phenomena, but of collecting the details of indivi- more elevated parts will be inclined forward, and 
dual storms, was led to the same conclusion as Col. overrun to a very considerable extent the more quiet 
Capper, that the, hurricanes of the West Indies, like |atmosphere which lies near the surface. Hence we 
those of the East, were great whirlwinds. He found |see the reason why vessels at sea sometimes encoun- 
also, what had been merely hinted at by Colonel ter the sudden violence of these winds upon their 
Capper, that the whole of the revolving mass of at- lofty sails and spars, when all upon the deck is quiet. 
mosphere advanced with a progressive motion from, One of the most important deductions whieh Mr. 
south-west to north-east; and hence he draws the Redfield has made from the facts and illustrations to 
conelusion, that the direction of the wind at a particu- which we have referred, is an explanation of the cau- 
lar place forms no part of the essential character of the ses which produce a fall in the barometer at places to 
storm, and is in all cases compounded of both the ro- which a hurricane is approaching, or more immedi- 
tative and progressive velocities of the storm in the ately under its influence. This effect he ascribes to 
mean ratio of these velocities. Mr. Redfield was con- the centrifugal tendency of the immense revolving 
ducted to these generalizations by the study of the mass of atmosphere which constitutes astorm. This 
harricane of September 1521; but in order to cor- centrifugal action must expand and spread out the 
roborate his views, he has taken the more recent stratum of atmosphere subject to its influence; and 
hurricane of the 17th August, 1830, and by the aid towards the vortex or centre of rotation must flatten 
of a chart he has exhibited its character, and traced and depress the stratum so as to diminish the weight 
its path along the Atlantic coast, as deduced from of the superincumbent column which presses on the 
a diligent collection of accounts trom more than mercury in the barometer.* Mr. Redfield also con- 
seventy different localities. ‘ceivgs that whatever be the upward limit of the re- 

Interesting as these details are, our limits will on-| volving mass, the effect of its depression must be to 
ly permit us to give a few of the leading facts, along lower the cold stratum of the upper atmosphere, par- 
with the results at which Mr. Redfield has arrived. ticularly towards the more central portions of the 
The burricane of 1830 seems to have commenced storm; and by thus bringing it in contact with the 
at St. Thomas on the 12th of August at midnight; humid stratum of the surface, to produce a permanent 
and, continuing its course along the Bahama Islands and continuous stratam of clouds, with an abundant 
and the coast of Florida, it passed along the American precipitation of rain, or a deposition of *congelated’ 
shores, and terminated its, devastations to the south vapours, according to the state of temperature in the 
of the island of St. Pierre, in long, 57° west, and lat. lower region. 
43° north. It performed this long journey in about) From these views Mr. Redfield i3 led to specu- 
six days, at the average rate of about seventeen geo-|late on the cause of the hurricanes which prevail on 
t raphical miles per hour. ‘The general width of the the Atlantic coast. He conceives that they * origi- 
tract, which was more o1 less influenced by the hur- nate in detached and gyrating portions of the northern 
ricane, was from 500 to 600 miles; bat the width of margin of the trade winds, occasioned by the oblique 
the tract where the hurricane was severe was only |obstruction which is opposed by the islands to the 
from 150 to 260 miles. The duration of the most direct progress of this part of the trades, or to the fal- 
violent portion of the storm at the several points over|ling in of the northerly or eddy wind from the 
which it passed, was from seven to twelve hours,| American coast upon the trades, or to both these cau- 
and the rate of its progress from the Island of St. ses combined.” 
Thomas to its termination beyond the coast of Nova) Such is a brief analysis of the first and most im- 
Scotia, varied from fifteen to twenty miles per hour. | portant memoir of Mr. Redfield. ‘The second paper 

lhe rotative character of this storm, whith always |contains a very! short notice of the hurricane, which, 
moves from right to deft, is amply proved by the va-| after raging with great violence at Barbadoes on the 
rying directions of the wind at the different points of yight of the 10th August, 1831, passed over St. Lu- 
its path; buta striking evidence of this was exhibited | «ja, St. Domingo, and Cuba, and reached the northern 
in its action on two outward bound European ships. | shores of the Gulf of Mexico, in about 30° of N. lat. 
the Jilinois and the Britannia. On the USth August, | where it raged simultaneously at Pensacola, Mobile, 
the //linois experienced the swell which preceded the | and New Orleans. Here it entered upon the territo- 
hurricane advancing from the south; but as the ship ries of the adjoining states, where it must have en- 
had a fair wind and was impelled by the Gulf Stream, | countered the mountain region of the Allegheuies ; 
while the storm lost time by making a detour towards | and was perhaps disorganized by the resistance which 
Charlestown and the coast of Georgia, the ship out-| 
ran the swell: but on the 17th she was overtaken by | ~ 
the hurricane blowing furiously from the the south, *Hence we see the reason why the mercury in the barometer 


P ° always rises again during the passage of the last portion of the 
whilst at the same moment it was uuroofing houses gale, and reaches its greatest elevation after the siorm has passed. 
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these elevations offered to its progress. It seems.) land, the wind begins from a more Eastern or North- 
however, to have caused heavy rains over a large ex-| Eastern point, and afterwards veers more or less 
tent of country to the north of the Gulf of Mexico; gradually by North to a North-Western or Westerly 
and if its peculiar action was continued beyond New quarter, where it terminates. 
Orleans, it must have been ecufined to the higher 11. From these facts it follows that the great body 
atmosphere as no violent eileets were produced atjof the storm whirls in a horizontal cireuit round a 
the Surface nearer than the southern states, This) vertical or somew hat inclined axis of rotation, which 
hurricane, whieh revolved from right to lett, passed /|is carried onward with the storm, and that the diree- 
over adistance of 2000 nautical nules in about 150) tion of this rotation is from Right to Left. 
hours, which gives an average velocity of more than} 12. The Barometer in all latitudes sinks under the 
134 miles an hour. The rotative character of this! first half of the storm in every part of its track except, 
Storm was finely exemplified in the effects whieb it perhaps, its extreme northern margin, and thus affords 
produced at Barbadoes. ‘The trees which it uprooted | the earliest and nearest indication of the approaching 
hear the norihern coast lay from NNW. to SSE., | tempest. The Barometer again rises during the 
having been thrown down by a northerly wind in the | pass ge of the last portion of the gale. 
earlier part of the storm, while in the interior and| Qur readers will naturally inquire what are the 
some other parts of the island, they were found to lie phenomena which take place within the vortex} or in 
from south to north, taving been prostrated in the the axis of the revolving storm. It is well known 
latter part of the gale. that in the heart of a storm or hurricane in the open 
In his third Memoir, Mr. Redfield directs our) sea violent #uws or gusts of wind alternate with /udls 
attention to the diflerent points which he considers as| and remissions of its violence; and here Mr. Redfield 
established in reference to the principal movements | conceives that the vortex or rotalive axis of a violent 
of the atmosphere which constitute a hurricane. The) gale or hurricane, oscillates in its course with considera- 
following is a condensed summary of his observations. | h/e rapidity in a moving circuit of moderate extent near 
1. The severest hurricanes originate in tropical | ‘he centre of the hurricane; and he conjectures that 
latitudes to the North or Kast of the West India| such an eccentric movement of the vortex may be 
Islands. ‘essential to the continued activity or force of the 
2. They cover simultaneously an extent of surface | hurricane. 7 
from 100 to 500 miles in’ diameter, acting with The fourth and last Memoir of Mr. Redfield has for 
diminished violence towards the exterior, and in-| jts object the illustration of his preceding labours, by 
creased energy towards the interior of that space. ‘delineating, on a chart, the route of several storms and 
3. South of the parallel of 30° these storms pursue | hurricanes, as derived from numerous accounts of 
towards the West a track inclined gradually to the) them in his possession, by which their progress is 
North till it approaches 30°, where their Course specifically identified from day to day during that 
changes abruptly to the North aud Eastward, the part of their route which appears on the chart. The 
track continuing to incline gradually to the Mast, | tollowing is alist of the storms thus projected. 
towards which point they advance with an acee lke rat | 1. The hurricane which visited Trinidad, Tobago, 
ed velocity. and Grenada on the 23d of June 1831. 
4. The duration of a storm depends on its extent) 9 The hurricane of the 10th August 1831, already 
and velocity, and storms of smaller extent even With | referred to. 
greater rapidity than larger ours. | 3. The hurricane which passed over the Westward 
5. The direction and strength of the wind in a) [cJands on the 17th August 1827, and terminated 
hurricane are found not fo be in the direction of tts| gyour Sable Island and Porpoise Bank on the 27th; 
progress. having travelled over 3000 nautical miles in about 
6. lo their Westword course, the direction of the) pieren days at the average rate of about eleven miles 
wind at the commencement is from a urthern quarter, | an hour. 
and during the latter part of the gale,trom a Suuchern| 4.* The hurricane which swept over the Wind- 
quarter of the horiz n. ward Islands on the 3d September 1804, the Virgin 
7. In their Northward and Eastward course, the | [sjands on the 4th, ‘Turk’s Island on the 5th, the Ba- 
burricane begins with the wind from an Lastern or] hams on the 6th, the coast of Georgia and the Caro- 
Southern quarter, and terminates with the wind from} |inas on the Tth, Chesopeakeand Delaware Bays, and 
a Western quarter. Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey on the 8th, and 
8. North of 30°, and on the portion of the track the States of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and 


furthest from the American coast, the 
begins with a Southerly wind, which, as the storm 
comes over, veers gradually to the Westward, where 
it terminates. 

9. Along the ceniral portion of the track in the 
same latitude the wind commences from a point near 
to South-East, but alter a certain period changes 
suddenly to a point almost directly opposite to that 
from which it had been blowing; from which opposite 
quarter it blows with equal violence till the storm 
has passed. Under this central portion the greatest 
fall of the barometer takes place, the mercury rising 
a short time previous to the change of wind. 

10. On the portion of the track nearest the Ameri- 
can coast, or furthest inland, if the storm reaches the 


hurrie aa) Maine on the 9th; becoming a violert snow-storm in 


the highlands of New Hampshire. It performed a 
journey of 2200 miles in about six days, at the aver- 
age rate of about 154 miles per hour. 

5. The hurricane which ravaged Antigua, Nevis, 
and St. Kitts on the night of August 12th, 1835, and 
reached Metamora on the coast of Mexico on the 18th, 
after passing over St. Thomas, St. Domingo, and 
Cuba. Its velocity was 154 miles per hour, having 
moved through 2200 miles in six days. 

6. This is the memorable gale of the 12th August 
1830, already referred to. It visited St. Thomas on 





* This is, by an oversight of Mr. Redfield, described as No. V. in 
the text; while No. V. is described as No. 1V. We follow the chart. 
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the 12th, and reached the Porpoise and Newfound-) latitudes of 32° and 45° iy the western part of the 
land Banks on the 19th, having travelled through} Atlantic, on being overtaken by a gale which com- 
more than 3000 nautical miles, with an average rate |mences blowing from any point to the eastward of S. 
ot eighteen miles an hour. : E. or E. 8. E., may avoid some portion of its violence 
7. ‘This hurricane, which swept over the Atlantic|/by puttg her head to the northward, and when the 
in 1830, was encountered to the north of the West|gale has veered sufficiently in the same direction, may 
india Islands. Jt passed along a more eastern route safely resume her course. But by standing to the 
than any of the rest, and reached the Grand Bank of | southward, under like circumstances, she will proba- 
Newfoundland on the 2d of October, after having | bly fall into the heart of the storm.’ 
coused great damage and destruction to the many ves-| +2. In the same region, vessels, on taking a gale 
sels which oceupied its widely extended track. The from SE., or points near thereto, will probably soon 
length of its route is about 1800 miles, and its aver-| find themselves in the heart of the storm, aud after its 
age velocity twenty-live miles per hour. |first fury is spent, may expect its recurrence from the 
8. Is the path of a much smaller, but more violent) opposite quarter. ‘The most promising mode of miti- 
hurricane, which was encountered off 'Turk’s Island gating its violeuce, and at the same time shortening 
on the Ist September 1521, aud reached the State of its duration is, to stand to the southward upon the 
Maine, having passed over 1800 miles in sixty hgurs, wind, as long as may be necessary or possible; and 
with a velocity of thirty miles an hour. if the movement suveeeds, the wind will gradually 
9. A violeut and extensive hurricane, which was| head you off in the same direction. If it becomes 
encountered north of ‘Turk’s Island, on the 22d Au-| necessary to heave-to, put your head to the south- 
gust 1830, passed north of the Bahamas on the 23d, | ward, and if the wind does not veer, be prepared for 
and was off the coast of the United States on the 24th, |a blast from the north-west. 
25th, and 26th. A great deal of damage was done on| ‘3. In the same latitudes, a vessel seudding in a 
the ocean by this storm, but it scarcely reached the gale with the wind at.east or north-east, shortens its 
American shores. It appears to have moved more/duration, On the contrary, a vessel scadding before 
slowly than other storms. a south-westerly, or westerly gale, will thereby in- 
10. Is the course of a violent hurricane and snow | crease its duration. 
storm on the Sth aud 6th December, which swept; ‘4. A vessel which is pursuing her course to the 
along the American coast from the latitude of 30°.. | westward or south-westward, in this part of the At- 
11. Is a portion of the gene.al route of the violent lantic, meets the storms in their course, and thereby 
inland storm, which swept over the Lakes Erie and shortens the period of their occurrence; and will en- 
Ontario on the 11th of November 1835. ‘counter more gales in an equal uumber of days than 
After sowe general remarks on these hurricanes, if stationary, or sailing in a different direction. 
which our limits will not allow us to notice, Mr. Red-| «5. On the other hand, vessels while sailing to the 
field makes the iollowing observations :— " eastward, or nerth-eastward, or in the course of the 
* it will hardly eseape notice, that the tract of MOSt | storms, will lengthen the periods between their oc- 
of these hurricanes, as presented on the chart, appears eyrrenee, and cons quenthy experience them less fre- 
to form part of au elliptical or parabolic circuit, avd quently than vessels sailing on a different course. 
this will be more obvious if we make correction ij pe difference of exposure which results from these 
eweh ease for the slight distortion of the apparent  oyposite courses, on the American coast, may in most 
course in the higher latitudes which is produced by cases be estimated as nearly two to one. 
the plane projecuion: We are also struck with the} +& Faw leaned fae ce uahiies, aad ‘of Gates 
fect that the vortex of the curve is uniformly tound iu | Pte the ~r a f i son peer is me Bon nye dimi- 
or near the 30th degree of latitude. In connection | E hed by be dt on of most - on shalt 
with this fact. it may also be noted that the latitude! prereset a bn ey 4-0 0 ea ae 
a ' — Nea Tggag ~ under the last two heads. 
of 30° marks the external limit of the tra 'e winds ou i 7 3 7 ; 
both sides of the equator; and perhaps it may not) *¢- As the eeery, routine of the winds and 
prove irrelevant to notice even further, that, by the weather in these latitudes ofien corresponds to the 
parallel of 30°, the surface area, as well as the at-| phases which are exhibited by the siorms as before 
mosphere of each hemisphere is equaily divided, the | deseribed, a Correct option, ft sunded upon this Te- 
area be: ween this lautade and the equator being about | semblance, can often be formed of the approaching 
equal to that of the entire surface between the same | Changes of wind and weather, which may be highly 
latitude and the pole.’ ‘useful to the observing navigator. 
independeut of the scientific interest which is at-| «8, A due consideration of the facts which have 
tached to inquiries such as these we have been con-| been stated, will, inspire additional confidence in the 
sidering, they deeply involve the still higher interests indications of the barometer, and these ovght not to 
of huwauity. Mr. Redfield has, therefore, laboured | be neglected, even should the fall of the mereury be 
to deduce some practical rules by which the unfortu-| unattended by avy appearances of violence in the 
wale wariner may extricate himself, with the least) weather, as the other side of the gale will be pretty 
hazard, from the impending calamities of a hurricane. | sure to take eflect, and often in a manner so sudden 
‘These rules will, of course, admit of continual im- and violent as to more than compensate for its pre- 
provement and extension, as our knowledge of the vious forbearance. Not the least reliance, however, 
laws of storms becomes more complete; but it is a)should be placed’ upon the prognostics which are 
great step in the march of science to be able to hold | usually attached to the scale of the barometer, such 
out to husanity even the faintest hope of eseaping| as set-fair, fuir, change, rain, gc., as in this region, 
from risks the most imminent, and from dangers the at least, they serve no other purpose than to bring 
most appalling. this valuable instrument into discredit. It is the 
1. «A vessel bound to the eastward between the mere rising and falling of the mereury which chiefly 
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cular point in the scale of elevation. 

‘9. These practical inferences apply in terms, 
chiefly to storms which have passed to the northward 
of the 30th degree of Jatitude on the Aimerican coast, 


deserves attention, and not its conformity to a parti-;furee; and to confirm the sagacious conjecture of the 
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American philosopher, that the storms in southern 
latitudes would be found to revolve in a contrary 
direction (uamely, from jeft to right,) to that which 
they take in the northern hemisphere. 








Betore we proceed, however, to these discussions, 
we shall endeavour to give our readers some idea of 
a West India hurricane, by combining the more in- 
teresting parts of the description which Colonel Reid 
has given of the Barbadoes hurricane of J831. In 


but with the necessary modification as to the point 
of the compass, which results from the westerly 
course pursued by the storm while in ihe lower lati- 
tudes, are for the most part equally applicable to the 
storms and hurricanes which occur in the West In- 
dies, and south of the parallel of 30°. As the mark-| passing from Barbadoes to St. Vincent, this hurrieane 
ed occurrence of tempestuous weather is here less|moved only at the rate of ten miles an hour. Before 
frequent, it may be sufficient to notice that the point|it reached St. Vincent Mr. Simons observed a cloud 
of direction in cases which are otherwise analogous, |to the north of him so threatening in its aspect, that 
is, in the West Indian seas, about ten or twelve points| he had never seen any thing so alarming during his 
of the compass mere to the left, than on the coast of} residence of forty years in the tropics; and he inform- 
the United States, in the latitude of New York. ed Qolonel Reid that it appeared of an olive-green 
* Vietssitudes of winds and weather on this coast,| colour. Mr. Simons hastened home, and by nailing 
which do not conform to the foregoing specifications, | up his doors and windows, saved his house from the 
are more frequent in April, May, and June, than in| general calamity. ‘lhe water of the sea was raised 
other months. to such a height in Kingston bay as to flood the streets, 
* Easterly or southerly winds, under which the and several buildings in Fort Charlotte were unroof- 
barometer rises or maintains its elevation, are not of|ed, and others blown down. The most remarkable 
a gyratory or stormy character; but such winds fre-| phenomenon, however, which took place at St. Vin- 
quently terniinate in the falling of the barometer, | cent was the effect of the storm on the extensive for- 
and the usual phenomena of an easterly storm.’ est with which a great part of the island is covered. 
Mr. Redfield concludes these valuable observations | 4 /ar:ze portion of the trees at its northern extremity were 
by stating it as his opinion, (an opinion to which) KiLiup without being blowndown. ‘These trees were 
we shall have occasion to recur,) that the great cir-| frequently examined by Colonel Reid in 1832; and 
cuits of wind, of which the trade winds form an in-| they appeared to him to have been killed, not by the 
tegral part, are nearly uniform in all the great oceanic | wind, but by the extraordinary quantity cf electric 
basins; and that the course of these circuits, and of| matter rendered active during the storm. This exhi- 
their stormy gyrations, és, in ‘he Sournern Hemi-| bition of electric fire seems to be a common accom- 
sphere, in a Counter Direction o those in the Nortn-| paniment of violent hurricanes; and during that of 
ERN one, producing a corresponding difference in the| 1671 the lightning is described ag darting, not with 
general phases of storms and winds in the two hemi-| its usual short-lived flashes, but in rapid flames, skim- 
spheres. |ming over the surface of the earth, as well as ascend- 
From the investigations of this Transatlantic ob-|ing to the upper air. During the parexysm of the 
server, we now pass to those of our countryman, storm of 1831, two negroes at Barbadoes were great- 
Lieut.-Col. W. Reid, who has pursued the inquiry) ly terrified by sparks of electricity passing off from 
with the greatest zeal and ability. His attention! one of them. ‘This took place in the garden of Cod- 
was first directed to the subject, in consequence of drington College, where the hut of the negroes hav- 
his having been employed officially at Barbadoes in ing been just blowu down they were supporting each 
re-establishing the Governmest Buildings, blown| other in the dark, and endeavouring to reach the main 
down by the hurricane of 1831; in which 1477 per- building. Another remarkable phenomenon accom- 
sons lost their lives in the short space of seven hours.|; anied this hurricane. In consequence of the sea 
In order to learn something of the causes and modes breaking continually over the cliff at the north point, 
of action of these violent gales, he searched every |a height of seventy feet, the spray was carried inland 
where for accounts of previous storms, and was for-|by the wind for many miles, and it rained salt water 
tunate in meeting with the Memoirs of Mr. Redfield, |in ail parts of the country.* The fresh-water fish in 
which we have above analyzed. Impressed with the|the ponds ot Major Leacock were al] killed, and at 
belief that Mr. Redfield’s views were correct, Colo-| Bright Hall, about two miles to the south-south-east 
nel Reid determined to verify them by making charts | of the point, the water in the ponds continued salt for 
on a large seale, and laying down the different re-| many days afier the storm. 
ports of the wind at points given in Mr. Redfield’s| ‘The great struggle of the elements, which consti- 
Memoirs; and the more accurately this was done,| tuted the paroxysm of the hurricane of Barbadoes, 
the more did the tracks approximate to those of a| was ushered in on the afternoon of the 18th of Au- 
progressive whirlwind. But Colonel Reid was not gust, with variable squalls of wind and rain, with in- 
content with thus revising, in a more accurate pro-|tervening calms. About four P, M.a dismal dark- 
jection, the labours of his predecessor. He obta:ned! ness brooded around; and towards the zenith there 
from the Admiralty the logs of British ships that had | was an obscure circle of imperfect light subtending 
been navigating the hurricane region, and by com-|an angle of 35° or 40°. The following deseription of 
bining the observations which they contained with | ——— 
those made on land, he was thus enabled to group! * It is probable that what is called nat, was on'y vesicles of 
the varying phenomena of different storms; to place | Slt water. During the violent north-east winds which dash the 
beyond a doubt their rotatory and progressive charac-| 
ter, as described by Redfield; to ascertain that they 
derive their destructive power from their rotatory 

















sea upon the rocky coast at St. Andrews, in Scotland, the spray is 
carried over the city in the form of vesicles or foam, which, when 
it strikes the windows, or ligits upon the ground, exhibits its true 
character from the rings of salt saline matter which remain after 
the evaporation of the water. 
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the storm, given by Colonel Reid, was published at) lumber—shingles, staves, barrels, trusses of hay, and every 
Bridgetown, immediately after the event :— kind of merchandise of a buoyant nature. T'wo vessels 
‘ After midnight, the continued flashing of the lightning| only were afloat within the pier, but numbers could be 
was awfully grand, and a gale blew fiercely from the | seen which had been capsized or thrown on their beam 
north and north-east; but at one, a. m., on the 11th of ends in shallow water. 
August, the tempestuous rage of the wind increased ; the} ‘On reaching the summit of the cathedral tower, a grand 
storm, which at one time blew from the north-east, sud- but distressing picture of ruin presented itself around. 
denly shifted from that quarter, and burst from the north-| The whole face of the country was laid waste ; no sign 
west and intermediate points. The upper regions were | of vegetation was apparent except here and there small 
from this time illuminated by incessant lightning; but the | patches of a sickly green. The surface of the ground ap- 
quivering sheet of blaze was surpassed in brilliancy by | peared as if fire had run through the land, scorching and 
the darts of electric fire which were exploded in every | burning up the productions of the earth, The few remain- 
direction. At a little after two, the astounding roar of ing trees, stripped of their boughs and foliage, wore a cold 
the hurricane, which rushed from the north-west, cannot and wintry aspect; and the numerous seats in the envi- 
be described by language. About three, the wind occa-| rons of Bridgetown, formerly concealed amid thick groves, 
sionally abated, but intervening gusts proceeded from the | Were now exposed, and in ruins.’ 
south-west, the west, and west-north-west, with accumu-| In the year 1835 two rotatory hurricanes occurred in 
lated fury. ithe West Indies. Ofte of them, which we have already 
‘The lightning also having ceased, for a few moments | mentioned as No. V. in Mr. Redfield’s chart, took place at 
only at a time, the blackness in which the town was en-| Antigua on the 12th of August. According to the addi- 
veloped was inexpressibly awful. Fiery meteors were tional information obtained by Colonel Reid, the wind 
presently seen falling from the heavens; one, in particu-| blew from the north during the first part of the storm, and 
lar, of a globular form, and a deep red hue, was observed from the south during the latter part of it; a calm of 
by the writer to descend perpendicularly from a vast| twenty minutes having intervened. Hence he conjectures 
height. It evidently fell by its specific gravity, and was | that the centre or vortex passed over Antigua, The ba- 
not shot or propelled by any extraneous force. On ap-|rometer fell 1.4 inches, and the trees were blown down so 
proaching the earth with accelerated motion, it assumed aj as to form lanes. 
dazzling whiteness and an elongated form, and dashing to| The second hurricane of 1835 is represented in his 
the ground it splashed around in the same manner as fourth chart by Colonel Reid, who has been enabled, by 
melted metal would have done, and was instantly extinct. | the logs of H. M. steam-vessel Spitfire, and ship Cham- 
In shape and size it appeared much like a common barrel | pion, to determine its direction and general rotatory cha- 
shade ; its brilliancy, and the spattering of its particles on|racter. About nine in the morning the sea rose in an ex- 
meeting the earth, gave it the resemblance of a body of traordinary manner. The waves rolled at Carlisle bay of 
quicksilver of equal bulk. A few minutes after the ap-|an unusual height, and about ten a. m. the wind blew so 
pearance of this phenomenon, the deafening noise of the | violent!y that persons could with difficulty keep on their 
wind sank to a distant roar, and the lightning, which) feet. The wind, which was at first NNE. veered gradu- 
from midnight, had flashed and darted forkedly, with few | a//y more and more éo the eas/, and then having reached 
and but momentary intermissions, now, for a space of} the east, it continued veering towards the south, until at 
nearly half a minute, played frightfully between the clouds | the end of the storm it blew into Carlisle bay. The storm 
and the earth. The vast body of vapour appeared to|abated at Barbadoes about one o’clock, pr. m., and had 
touch the houses, and issued downward flaming blazes, | ceased by two o’clock. About half-past three o’clock the 
which were nimbly returned from the earth upward. Champion was in the centre of it, and must have crossed 
‘The moment afier this singular alternation of light-| from the right hand side to the left of the course of the 
ning, the hurricane again burst from the western points! hurricane. She was still in the gale at midnight, but by 
with violence prodigious beyond description, hurling be-| one o'clock a. m. of the 4th of September, it had ceased at 
fore it thousands of missiles—the fragments of every un-|the place she then occupied. The Spitfire lost her main- 
sheltered structure of human art. The strongest houses! mast by six o’clock, vr. ». of the 3d, when she was on the 
were caused to vibrate to their foundations, and the sur- | | ft hand side of the hurricane’s course, but by eight 
face of the very earth trembled as the destroyer raged over \o’clock p.m. she was out of the tempest. This hurricane 
it. No thunder was at any time distinctly heard. The) extended to St. Lucia, the north end of which was strewed 
horrible roar and yelling of the wind, the noise of the! with lumber and pieces of wrecked vessels; but it was not 
ocean—whose frightful waves threatened the town with| felt at St. Vincents. The shortness of its course is remark- 
the destruction of all that the other elements might spare— able, and it seems to have come from a point much further 
the clattering of tiles, the falling of roofs and walls, and, to the south than usuaal. 
the combination of a thousand other sounds, formed a hi-| In the fifth chapter, occupying above eighty pages of 
deous and appalling din. No adequate idea of the sensa-| his work, Colonel Reid proceeds to investigate, and to 
tions which then distracted and confounded the faculties, | project, in /hree interesting charts, the course and pheno- 
can possibly be conveyed to those who were distant from | mena of three hurricanes which marked the year 1837. 
the scene of terror. | The first of these hurricanes passed over Barbadoes on 
* After five o'clock, the storm, now and then for a few |the morning of the 26th of July. It reached Martinique at 
moments abating, made clearly audible the falling of tiles | ten min. p. m. of the same day, when it had ceased at Bar- 
and building materials, which, by the last gust, had proba-| badoes. Santa Cruz received it on the 26th at midnight. 
bly been carried to a lofty herght. jit arrived at the Gulf of Florida on the 30th, when it 
‘As soon as dawn rendered outward objects visible, the | wrecked some vessels, and damaged others. Taking a 
writer proceeded to the wharf. The rain was driven with | northerly course, it reached Jacksonville in Florida on the 
such force as to injure the skin. The prospect was major) Ist of August, and thence passed over Savannah and 
tic beyond description. The gigantic waves rolling on-|Charlestown, following a course to the eastward of 
wards, seemed as if they would defy all obstruction ; yet| north. 
as they broke over the careenage they seemed to be lost,| Accordingly to the private journal of Lieutenant James, 
the surface of it being entirely covered with floating|of H.M.S. Spey, then at Barbadoes, on the 26th a heavy 
wrecks of every description. It was an undulating body of| swell rolled into the bay at four r. m., attended with light- 
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ning and thunder. ‘The sky assumed a blue black appear-) righting, and could not account for the manner in which 
ance, with a red glare at the verge of the horizon. Every) we were saved, but through the powerful hand of an Al- 
flash of lightning was accompanied with an unusual! mighty protector. For nearly an hour we could not ob- 
whizzing noise, like that of a red hot iron plunged in wa-| serve each other, or any thing, but merely the light ; 
ter. The barometer and sympiesometer fell rapidly about|/ and most astonishing, every one of our finger nails 
six Pp. M., and sunk to 28.45 inches. At half-past seven,| turned quite black,and remained so nearly five weeks 
the hurricane burst on the ship in all its dreadful fury. | afterwards. —P. 66. 
At eight, it shifted from ESE. to 8. and blew for half an) This remarkable change produced upon the sight and 
hour, so that the crew could scarcely stand on the deck.|the nails of the crew, induced Colonel Read to apply to 
The sea came rolling into the hay like heavy breakers, the| Captain Seymour for further information. ‘Khe captain 
ship pitching deep, the bowsprit and forecastle sometimes | states it as his opinion that the darkness was not so great 
under water. The wind was shifted at nine to WSW.,|as to hinder the crew from seeing one another, or even to 
the barometer began to rise, and as the haze cleared away,|a greater distance. He mentions also that their finger 
Mr. James counted twenty-one sail of merchantmen driven| nails turned black about the time that their eyes were 
on shore and perfect wrecks. jaflected ; and as every one of the crew were aff cted in 
From the numerous data which Col. Reid has collected | the same manner, he concludes that such an effect was 
respecting this storm, he has constructed his fifth chart,/not produced by the firmness of the grasp with which 
which presents some interesting results. In place of the track | they were holding by the rigging or sails, but ‘that the 
of the hurricane being concave to the east, it is convex at its| whole was caused by an electric body in the elements.’ 
commencement from Barbadoes to Santa Cruz, asifithad) After quitting the Judith and Esther, the hurricane vi- 
begun with a direction almost southerly. The curve, how- | sited Antigua, Nevis, St. Kitts, Santa Cruz, St. Thomas’s, 
ever, resumes its usual form, and what is peculiarly inte-| Porto Rico, (where thirty three vessels were lost) on the 
resting, has its apex at the parallel of 30° like all those | 2d August. At St. Thomas's, the Water Witch Captain 
projected by Mr. Redfield. The revolving cylinder of| Newby, experienced the effects of the hurricane on the 
atmosphere, comparatively small at the commencement! 2d. In the morning the wind was N.and NNW.; about 
of the hurricane, gradually enlarges itself, till it expands! three p.». the violence of the squalls forced him to anchor 
to a great width, and terminates in ordinary and irregular|in ten fathoms water. At five, the squalls were succeed- 
winds in the northern hemisphere. led by a gale; and at seven, a hurricane arose ‘ beyond all 
The second hurricane of 1837, called the Antigua hur.| description dreadful.’ 
ricane, possesses the peculiarity of having commenced! ‘The windlass,’ says the captain, ‘ capsized, and T could 
much further east than usual; while the details,-so well! not slip my cables, the ship driving until I was in twenty 
collected by Colonel Reid, are most deeply interesting. On fathoms of water. A calm then succeeded for about ten 
the night of the 31st July -eight r..«.), in lat. 17° 19. N.| minutes, and then, in the most tremendous unearthly 
of W. long. 52° 10’ Captain Seymour, of the brigantine | sereech I ever heard, it recommenced from the sduth and 
Judith and Esther, of Cork, when the wind was blowing | south-west. I now considered it all over with us, for the 
fresh from the NE., observed near the zenith a white ap-| wind was directly on shore, and (le ,sea rose, and ran 
pearance of around form, and while looking steadfastly | mountains high. The fore-top gallant mast (though struck) 
at it,a sudden gust HA wind (from the NE.) carried and the gig were carried up some feet in the air, and the 
away the topmast and lower studding sails. At one a.m.| vessel drove again into twelve fathoms. At two 4. ™. on 
of the Ist August, the wind increased, the sea rose fast,| the 3d, the gale somewhat abated, and the barometer rose 
and the vessel laboured hard. At seven a. ™., the wind,an inch. At daylight, out of forty vessels, the Water 
gradually increasing, the ship was allowed to run under| Witch and one other were the only two not sunk, ashore, 
bare poles, the sea running very high, and the vessel la-| or capsized.’ 
bouring and straining, and shipping great quantities of| On the 3d August, the hurricane reached Porto Plata, 
water. At eight a.w., the wind increased to a hurricane,/in St. Domingo. On the 5th, it dismasted the Pomeroy 
so that the crew could not hear each other speak on deck,|off Abaco. On the 6th of August, two Government 
or do any thing for their safety. j|houses were blown down, and the cotton crops destroyed 
“She broached to,” says Capt. Seymour, whose inte-| at Jacksonville, in Florida. The Ann, after drifting six 
resting narrative we must not any longer abridge, “and/ miles into the woods, was left 700 yards from the river. 
‘was hove on her larboard beam ends by a tremendous| On the 6th of August, the hurricane reached the parallel 
heavy sea which took all the bulwarks nearly away on the | of 30°, where, in obedience to the general law, it ought to 
larboard side. She had been for some time on her lar-| have turned north and eastward; but owing to some un- 
board beam ends before she rose, and when she did, the! usual cause, it turned to the north-west into the interior 
wind veered suddenly to the southwurd of east. After | of Florida, reaching Pensacola on the 8th; the general 
running a short time before the wind, she was hove again} track of the storm no longer resembling a parabola, but 
on her beam ends, which, when she righted, took all the| having a striking resemblance to the human thigh, leg, 
bulwarks away on the other side except a few planks; she | and foot extended. 
then became again manageable for about fifteen minutes.| Colonel Reid does not particularly notice this singular 
About noon it fell calm for about fifteen minutes, and the| anomaly; but we infer from the following paragraph, that 
hurricane suddenly veered to about south, when we gave|the Antigua hurricane was diverted from its proper course, 
up all hopes of safety. A sea, owing to the sudden shift|in consequence of its coming up with the previous Bar- 
of wind, had struck her on the starboard side, and hove! badoes hurricane, which must have been opposite Chesa- 
the vessel the third time on her beam ends. She had re-|peake Bay, where it (the Antigua one) entered upon the 
mained some time so, the cabin nearly filled with water, | coasts of Florida and Georgia by a more direct course. 
and the forecastle, all the three boats, in fact every thing} ‘At the upper part of Chart VI.’ says Colonel Reid, 
of any value was gone; the mate who was at the wheel|‘is marked, by a dotted circle, the probable place where 
was washed from it, and the wheel itself carried away. | the first storm, the Barbadoes one, was proceeding towards 
All the stanchions on the starboard side were broken, and|Cape Hatteras on the 6th of August, at the time the 
every sail, except the mainsail, blown into rags; the fore-| second hurricane from Antigua was arriving on the coasts 
top, while on her beam ends, nearly smashed to pieces,—|of Florida and Georgia. It will be easily understood, with 
when, to our agreeable surprise, we observed her again|a little consideration, that if these storms were rotatory, 
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when their tracks approach each other, the wind, as it] most appalling sight he had ever seen during his life at 
blew in the first, would be reversed by the approach of the; Sea.’* 
second, and thus we have a clue towards an explanation! On the 21st of August, the Wes/ Indian seems to have 
of the variable winds.’ been in the centre of the hurricane, in lat. 38° 23' N., 
Colonel Reid next proceeds to investigate the pheno-|and lon. 62° 40‘. At ten p.m. it blew a hurricane, and 
mena of another hurricane more extensive than the pre- | the ship was involved in a white smoke or fog, and the 
ceding, which the Jelicity of Glasgow met at its com-| Water as white as a sheet. At midnight it was nearly 
mencement,* on the 12th of August, 1837; the period|calm. At one a.™. it blew harder than ever. The sea 
when the last Jamaica ships of the season are on their| Was at times smooth; and on the 22d at noon, the gale was 
passage to England. Owing to this cause, the chart, No,| at its height. ‘The crew could not hear one another, and 
VIL, in which the path of this storm is exhibited, is! could scarcely see for the lashing of the rain and sleet, 
crowded with vessels. About midnight of the 14th of | On the 24th of August, when the preceding storm had 
August, the Castries crossed the last portion of this storm passed the West Indian, a third rotatory hurricane was 
near the beginning of its path, in lat. 18° N. and long. experienced on the 24th of August, further south, by the 
60? W. On the 15th, the storm reached Turk’s Island.; C/ydesdale, in lat, 32° 21', and long. 59° ; by the Victoria, 
On the 16th, it was felt by the easternmost vessels off the | in lat. 32° 30‘; and long. 54° 30; and by the Caséries in 
Bahamas. On the 17th, the Ca/ypso was upset off lat.35° and long. 58°. As the Castries experienced a sudden 
Abasco, under circumstances of an appalling nature. lull whilst close reefing her topsails, and as the wind was not 
When the ship was on its side, the captain and fourteen | only blowing violently, but veering rapidly at this time, 
men, struggling for life, got over the main and mizen|she was probably, as Colone! Reid supposes, in the centre 
rigging, just as the mast-heads went in the water. The of a rotative storm. The Vicforia was upset and dismast- 
ship was sinking fast. While some were cutting the ed, and abandoned on the 12th September, and the Cly- 
weather-lanyards of the rigging, others were calling to | desda/e, after being hove on her beam ends, and remaining 
God for mercy, and others stupified with despair; and |so for about two hours, righted as soon as her top-gallant 
two poor fellows, who had gone to stop the leak, were | masts and rigging had been cut away. This second ex- 
swimming in the hold. The mizen, main, and fore masts ample of one storm coming up with a preceding one, leads 
went one after the other, just as the vessel was going | Colonel Reid to regard it as another ‘instance for an ex- 
down head foremost. She then righted very slowly, and | planation of the variable winds, for the great storm would 
though the sea broke over the ship as over a log, and the leause a westerly gale on the 22d over the same part of the 
main and bilge pumps were broken, yet every man was Ocean, where the smaller storms coming from the south 
landed safe from the ship on the quay at Wilmington! | changed the wind to east. From this circumstance,’ he 
About midnight of the 18th August, in lat. 31°, the | continues,‘ no storm yet traced, is of more interest than this.’ 
Rawlins, Captain Macqueen, seems to have been in the) A /ifih storm occurred in 1837. It came from the 
very vortex of the hurricane, when it reached the apex ot | west, and has been traced back by Colonel Reid to Apala- 
its parabolic course. On the 17th, the wind blew strong|chicola and St. Mark, in the state of Alabama, where it 
from the NE. by E. for twelve hours, then suddenly veer-|did great mischief, on the 31st of August. Thence it 
ed to the north, continuing with unabated vigour till the | crossed over Florida, entered the Atlantic, where the Ca- 
18th, at midnight, when in an instant a perfect calm \lypso met it under jury-masts, and was obliged to anchor 
ensued for one hour. Then, ‘ quick as thought, the hur-|thirty miles to the south of Cape Fear. The Calypso re- 
ricane sprung up with tremendous force from the SW., no|ceived the wind first from the ¢as/ward. During the 
swell whatever preceding the convulsion.’ During the|night of the 31st, it increased and backed into the north- 
gale, the barometer was almost invisible in the tube above | ward, and at noon of the Ist of September, it blew a very 
the frame-work of the instrument. At midnight of Au-|/heavy gale of wind, which, on the morning of the 2d, 
gust 19th, the force of the wind subsided; a tremendous | backed to the WNW., and moderated, thus exhibiting the 
sea rose in every direction. The waves had no tops, | character of a rotatory gale. 
being dispersed in one sheet of white foam—the decks| Colonel Reid now proceeds, in his sixth chapter, to con- 
were tenanted by many sea-birds in an exhausted state,| sider the phenomena of storms in the Southern hemis- 
seeking shelter in the vessel. During the day, nothing | phere ; and we do not hesitate to say that he has been as 
could be discerned fifty yards distant. The wind repre-| successful in his exposition of his views, as he has been 
sented numberless voices elevated to the shrillest tone of |indefatigable in the collection of his materials. He has 
screaming. A few flashes of lightning occurred in the | established, we think, in a very satisfactory manner, the 
south-west, and a ‘dismal appearance’ was seen in the rotatory and progressive character of the Southern hurri- 
NW.., the direction in which the centre of the storm was/ canes; and has confirmed in every case the sagacious con- 
moving. | jecture of Mr. Redtield—that in hurricanes which take 
The Duke of Manchester and the Palambam, which| place on the south of the equator, the revolving mass 
had been to the south of the two first hurricanes, were in| moves from left to right, in a direction opposite to that of 
the very heart of the present one. ‘The Palambam foun-/the Northern hurricanes. In this chapter the observations 
dered under a close-reefed topsail, near the very centre of/ on the barometer are more numerous and accurate; and 
the storm, and the Duke of Manchester was with difficulty | such is the regularity wi which the mercury falls till the 
saved. During the hurricane at one p. m. of the 17th, a} middie of the storm has passed, and rises till the storm 
most extraordinary phenomenon presented itself to wind-| is entirely over, that Colone! Rid considers this faet as of 
ward, almost in an instant. It resembled a solid black | itself a proof that storms revolve during the:r progress, 
per, icular wall about 15° or 20° above the horizon,| — annclaning 
and it disappeared almost in a moment. It then re-ap-} * An officer on board H.M. ship Tartarus, in describing the 








peared as suddenly, and in five seconds was broken, and hurricane which overtook her on the American coast, on the 26th 


spread as far as the eye could see. This ‘black squall’ 
was described to Colonel Reid, by Mr. Griffith, ‘as the 








* In lat. 16 degrees 55 minutes N., and long. 53 degrees 45 mi- 
nutes west. 
VoL. XxxXv.—FeBRUARY, 1839. 32 


September, 18/4, states, that after the hurricane had continned four 
hours with a mountainous sea, the barometer sunk beneath the 
wood of the frame, and the scenery of the sky became indescriba- 
ble. *No horizon appeared, but only a something resembling an 
immense wal] within ten yards of the shi.’ The Tarrarvs was 
then laid on its beam ends, and the mizen and main-top masts 
were blown away without any person hearing the coh, See 
Howard on THe Ciimate or Lonpon, Vol. II, pp. 150. 151. 
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of in this chapter are the following :— 

1. The Mauritius hurricanes of 1818, 1819, 1824, 1834, 
i836. 

2. The Culloden’s storm, 1809. 

3. The Boyne gale, 1835. 

4. The Albion’s hurricane, 1808. 

5. The Mauritius gales of 1811. 

6. The Blenheim’s storm, 1807. 

7. The Bridgewater's hurricane, 1830. 

8. The Neptune’s storm, 1835. 

9. The Ganges’ storm, 1837. 

It is a circumstance which deserves to be noticed, that 
all the preceding hurricanes, thirteen in number, took place, 
with the exception of three, in the vicinity of the Mauri- 
tius and Madagascar; and hence we see the truth of the 
opinion which prevails among seamen, that the hurricanes 
are frequently avoided by ships steering on a course, so as 
to keep well to the eastward of the Mauritius. The three 
exceptions to this rule are the Albion's hurricane, which 
took place in 5° of south lat. and in 90° of east long., 
about 30° to the east of the Mauritius—the Bridgewater's 
hurricane, which happened in lat. 21° south, and long. 
90° west; and the Ganges’ storm, which was experienced 
in lat. 3° 5’ and long. 90° west. Notwithstanding these, 
and, of course, many other exceptions, the region of the 
Mauritius may be regarded as the focus of the hurricanes 
of the Southern hemisphere; in the same manner as the 
West Indies and the Atlantic coast of North America is the 
foeus of the Northern storms. 

The most desolating hurricanes on record have certainly 
had their origin, and expended their fury, in these two re- 
gions ; and though there appear to be no circumstances 
connected with the distribution of terrestrial heat, magne- 
tism, or electricity, which would lead us to consider these 
localities as the probable birth-place of storms, yet we may 
expect to form some rational hypothesis on the subject 
when our knowledge of the interior condition of the earth 
shall be more advanced ; and when we shall have studied 
with better materials the connexion which seems to exist 
between the convulsions of our atmosphere, and the phe- 
nomena of earthquakes and volcanic action. 

The only one of all these storms which Colonel Reid 
has had materials enough for projecting satisfactorily, is 
the storm experienced in March 1809, by the East India 
fleet, under the convoy of the Cud/oden line of battle ship. 
Four of the Company’s ships, and H. M. brig of war Har- 
riet foundered in this storm; the details of which are pe- 
culiarly interesting and pregnant with instruction. At the 


Court of Inquiry which investigated these losses, most of 


the commanders speak of /wo distinct storms; but Colonel 
Reid’s Chart proves that the second storm was only the 
second branch of the parabolic route of the storm, into 
which the J/uddrt sailed, after crossing the narrow and 
peaceful areca which was interposed between the /wo 
branches. In this pacifie spot, the Wilham Pitt, Harriet, 
and Euphrates, enjoyed two days of fine weather in con- 
sequence of lying to; and a similar advantage was enjoy- 
ed by the Northumberland, Indus, and Sovereign, which, 
by lying to, got out of the violence of the hurricane. The 
Sir William Bensley, on the contrary, and the Sf. Vincent, 
by running a day’s sail a-head of the above seven ships, 
involved themselves in fresh misfortunes ; and the former 
was hence compelled to lie to on the 17th for twenty-one 
hours, under bare poles. The Culloden and the Terpsi- 
chore frigate seudded like the Bensley, and the four miss- 
iig Indiamen followed her. The Culloden stood on, and 
got out of the storm on the 18th, while the Terpsichore, 
in consequence of having lain to on the 15th for sixteen 
hours, was longer exposed to danger. The four missing 
ships were all seen on the 15th, and if they put before the 


The hurricanes and gales which Col. Reid has treated| wind, they must have rushed into the heart of the storm 


ORMS. 


‘and perished.* 
| Colonel Reid proceeds, in his seventh chapter, to treat of 
the typhoons in the Chinese sea, and the hurricanes of 
India, particularly the Bengal ones; and though the ac- 
counts he has been able to procure are, as he says, ‘nei- 
\ther in sufficient number, nor sufficiently connected to be 
| satisfactory, yet, in as far as they go they exhibit the same 
character as the storms of northern latitudes. During pre- 
ceding hurricanes, the barometer does not se@n to have 
ifallen lower than 27.52 inches, which was its height at 
|Port Louis at 2 r.™. on the 6th of March, during the 
Mauritius hurricane of 1836; it fell at Saugar on the 21st 
May, 1833, at 11 a. ™., to a point lower than 26.50 
inches, the mercury having been so low as to be invisi- 
ble. 

Te most deeply interesting portion of Colonel Reid’s 
work is his eighth Chapter, in which he treats of the hur- 
rieanes of 1780: two of the most tremendous visitations of 
|physical power which have been let loose upon our globe. 
The first of these hurricanes took place on the 3d Octo- 
ber. After the tempest had abated, the sea exhibited an 
awful scene. ‘The waves swelled to an amazing height, 
lrushed with indescribable impetuosity on the land, and 
overwhelmed the town of Savannah le Mar. When the 
waters began to abate, @ most severe shock of an earth- 
quake was felt. At Montego Bay prodigious flashes of 
lightning regularly succeeded each other, and proved a real 
blessing amid the midnight darkness which brooded over 
the general desolation. The centre of the hurricane 
over H. M.8. Badger, then commanded by the late Lord 
Collingwood. H.M. ships the Phenix, Scarborough, 
Barbadoes, and Victor, were lost. 

This hurricane was succeeded on the 18th October by 
the great one of 1780; which Colonel Reid has been able 
to lay down in his ninth and last Chart. It originated to 
the SE. of Barbadoes, and followed a parabolic course, the 
revolving mass of air expanding as it advanced. It did 
not, however, reach the American coast, in consequence 
of its turning north earlier than usual, the apex of its 
course being in about 23° of N. lat. At Barbadoes the 
inhabitants deserted their houses, and took shelter during 
the night in the fields, exposed to thunder, lightning, and 
rain. A ship was dashed on shore against one of the 
buildings of the Naval Hospital; and the bodies of men 
and cattle were litted from the ground and carried many 
yards. The trees were uprooted, and all the fruits of the 
earth ruined, and more than three thousand of the inhabi- 
tants destroyed. At St. Eustatia seven ships were dashed 
to pieces on the rocks, and their crews lost. The houses 
were either blown down or washed, with their inhabitants, 
into the sea, and about 6000 people were destroyed. At 
Martinique four ships foundered in Port Royal Bay, and 
their crews perished. Every house in St. Kitt’s was blown 
down, and 1000 persons destroyed. At Port Royal 1400 
houses were blown down, and about 1600 sick and wound- 
ed were almost all buried in the ruins of the Hospital of 
Notre Dame. At Barbadoes the condition of the Go- 
vernor, Mr. Cunningham, and his family, was truly deplo- 
rable; though the walls of the Government-house were 
three feet thick, and the doors and windows had been bar- 
ricaded, the wind forced its way into every part, and tore 
off most of the roof. The Governor and his family retreat- 





* No electrical phenomena seem to have been noticed in any of 
the THIRTEEN storios excepting that of the Boyne. 

+ ‘The oil in the hay teen retired completely when the 
mercury in the barometer disappeared, and rose again a litle before 
it.’"—P. 271. 

t Owing to this cause, the Bermudas were included in the hurri- 
cane, though they escaped from al] those projected by Mr. 


field. 
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ed to the cellar, from which they were expelled by the en- 
trance of the water and the tumbling of the ruins. ‘They 
then fled to the ruins of the foundation of the flag-staff, and 
when these gave way also, the party dispersed. ‘The Go- 
vernor and the few that remained were thrown down, and 
with difficulty reached the cannon, under the carriages of 
which they took shelter. Many of the cannon were moved 
by the fury of the wind, and they dreaded every moment 


carried on ; and for this purpose the air of our atmosphere 


is pre-eminently adapted. ‘The very processes, however, 
which preside over the growth and decay of organic struc- 
tures, vitiate the salubrious medium; and various natural 
causes in the interior and on the surface of our globe, con- 
cur in its deterioration. 

An atmosphere thus disorganized, becomes the birth- 





place of fever and pestilence; and, if not periodically 


either that the guns over their heads would be dismounted | cleared, would soon be the grave of every thing that lives 


and crush them by their iall, or that some of the flying ruins| and breathes. 


Sir George Rodney, 


would put an end to their existence. 


in his official despatch, says— That nothing but an earth- 
quake could have occasioned the foundations of the strong- 
est buildings to be rent;’ and he was ‘convinced that the | 
violence of the wind must have prevented the inhabitants! 
from feeling the earthquake which certainly attended the 
storm.’ , 

Colonel Reid concludes his work with four chapters of| 


That the Parent of life, therefore, has con- 
trived some means for remedying such an evil can scarcely 
be doubted by those who witness daily the beneficent sys- 
tem of reproduction by which the decays in their own 
frame are so mysteriously supplied. 

The diurnal rotation of our globe under a vertical sun, 
necessarily involves a variety of movements in the aerial 
envelope which surrounds it ; but these movements, how- 
ever rapid, would be inadequate either in their rectilineal 


a miscellaneous character, and containing many valuable| course, or even if converged to a focus, to reunite the strag- 
observations. He treats of the storms in high latitudes ; on/ gling ingredients of a vitiated atmosphere. It is only by a 
anemometers for remeasuring the wind’s force ; on the | rotatory movement, combined with a progressive velocity, 
adaptation of buildings to resist hurricanes; on water-| that a sufficiently tumultuous agitation can be excited and 


spouts ahd smaller whirlwinds ; on the apparent connexion 
of storms with electricity and magnetism; on Arctic 
squalls and African tornadoes; and he concludes with 
rules for laying ships to in hurricanes. 

We have thus endeavored to convey some idea of the 
nature and value of Colonel Reid’s work. Following in 
the steps of Mr. Redfield, he has done ample justice to his 
prior labours; and has in every respect confirmed, while 
he has widely extended, the reasonings and views of the 
American philosopher. The concurrence of two such in-| 
quirers in the same general theory, gives it additional} 
claims to our support ; but though we readily adopt it as/ 
the best generalisation of the phenomena of storms, we are 
sufficiently aware of the peculiar character of the facts 
upon which it rests; and therefore consider the subject as| 
still open to further inquiry. Another theory, indeed, by | 
an American author, renders a careful revision of it still 
more necessary ; and if the new theory shall not succeed 
in supplanting its rival, it cannot fail to lead the abettors 
of both to a more rigorous examination of their data. | 








propagated through the malarious mass. In the alembic 
of such a tornado its isolated poisons will be redistilled ; 
by the electrie fires which it generates, their deleterious 
sublimations will be deflagrated ; and thus will the great 
Alchy mist neutralize the azotic elements which he has let 
loose, and shake the medicinal draught into salubrity. 
After perusing the preceding details, our readers will, 
we doubt not, agree with us in opinion that a real step 
has been made in the Statistics and Philosophy of Storms ; 
and we venture to predict that no sailor will study these 
records of uatmospherical convulsions, without feeling 
himself better armed for a professional struggle with the 


elements. The navigator, indeed, who may quit the shores 


of Europe for either Indies, without Colonel Reid's book, 
will discover, when it is too late, that he has left behind 
him his best chronometer and his surest compass. In 
his attempts to escape the Scylla of its incipient gales, he 
may recklessly plunge himself into the Charybdis of the 
hurricane. 

Having such impressions of the vast importance of this 


According to Mr. Espy, the wind in every hurricane blows| subject, we earnestly implore Mr. Redfield and Colonel 
to one point in its centre; and in,the case of the storm of} Reid,* whose names will be for ever associated with it, to 
June 1835, which passed over New Jersey, Professor! continue their invaluable labours, and to press upon their 
Bache of Philadelphia has strengthened Mr. Espy’s opi-| respective Governments the necessity of some liberal ar- 
nion ; in so far as he finds that the objects thrown down|rangements for investigating more eflectually the origin 








by the wind were directed towards a centre. 

But however accurate these views and observations! 
may be, we cannot for a moment consider them as in- 
validating the results deduced by Mr. Redfield and Col.Reid, | 
in reference to the grand hurricanes which have swept over 
the Atlantic ; and unless Mr. Espy can show that in such 
hurricanes the idea of a focal convergence of the wind ex- 
plains the admitted phenomena, we must regard his theory 
as applicable only to mere atmospherical disturbances. 
The indications of the barometer, too, so consonant with 
the rotatory theory, stand in direct opposition to Mr. 
Espy’s; and Mr. Redfield assures us that he ,has ‘ not 
met with the statement of a single fact whichis at vari- 
ance with his explanations, except in two or thre® instances 
which proved, on further inquiry, to have been erroneous- 
ly stated.’* 

Some insight into the physical constitution of hurricanes | 
might perhaps be obtained from a consideration of the pur- | 
poses which they seem intended to answer in the economy 
of nature. The support of snimal and vegetable life is, 
doubtless, the main function of the element in which it is 


* American Journal of Scieace, Vol. XXVIIL. p. 316. 








land laws of these disturbers of the deep. 


If we cannot 
bind them over to keep the peace, we may, at least, organ- 
ize an efficient police to discover their ambush and watch 
their movements. If the bolts and bars of mechanism 
cannot secure our sea-borne dwellings from the angry spi- 
rit of the storm, we may at least track his course and fall 
into the wake of his fury. If the landstman is unable to 
protect himself by ordinary bulwarks of stone, let him vi- 
trify his walls, and oppose gables of least resistance to the 
tempest ;—and if these last auxiliaries of science shall fail, 
let him provide a subterranean retreat for the reception of 
his family. Where there is safety either in escape or in 
resistance,—where a change of direction or an antagonist 
force are the remedies, human skill may go far to facilitate 
the one or to supply the other. It is only over the pes- 
tilence that walks by noon-day—over the enemy that 
haunts no locality and sounds no alarm—that knowledge 
has acquired no physical power, and can therefore wield 
no weapon of mercy. 


* Since this article was written, Colonel Reid has been apy cinted 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Bermudas, a position pe- 
culiarly favourable for car ying on his valuable researches. This 
appointment, ‘so honourable to Colonel Reid, is not less 6 to u 
Governwent. 
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L. cE. L. 
rom the Examiner. but applied to the maintenance and adv: nt of her 
L. E. L. ‘family. It might be partly the early consciousness of this 
power to befriend others, which encou er to such 


The death of Mrs. Maclean, who as Miss Landon, has as- 
sociated her name and memory with the highest literature of 
our time, is deseribed in all its painful and distressing details, 
in another part of this journal. Ordinary friends and ac- 


ceaseless composition as necessarily precluded the thought 
and cultivation essential to the production of poetry of 
the highest order. Hence, with all their fancy and f 

: ; princi orks— " ico— Trou 
quaintances were reading letters from her of singular hope | Mr I ee, ta t - yo gn J oe i the Vow 
and cheerfulness, while others to whom she was bound by lo the Peac a. - me . ily lik E .» an 
more intimate ties were grieving over letters of a very dif-| Un » te he 4 PR hs phy ros po ef dikialan 
. f A. | othe ir re ; 
ferent character—when the awful news, as little expected || , a os eles oo re — ie bs ational 
in the one case us it was but too mournfully prepared for matt : th syed Me pe ‘o ot hale e conve io 
in the other, reached London. The same post brought hs a ro = ry Poa « rary $ pens arse hel 
intelligence of the death of her uncle, Dr. Wittington | ” exceenive, thong A not whenuaica capseneneEs & 
ae | Versification, It should be remarked, however, that in 

4 t . . . 

This is not the time to enter upon any review of the ee Ba Bene sco Pak Ft Long ce Le = - 
literary claims or position of this accomplished and la-|“°"* lish be paar gn aa cad ‘nth a yw = ite 
mented woman. We may quote from one or two sources | “OUP "4 a ee 4 had pha _ ‘es we -_ Sites ve of 
however—not ill qualified to pronounce upon such a me weet Ae Py Ay they Mee Pe ee 
ter—tle estimation im which she was held | thought—had added largely to the stores of her knowledge, 

The Editor of re Picadlen jn ’ ‘ and done much towards the polishing and perfecting of 

. . ’ FOPTse +. her ates ishe 7. 2, . 

“The qualities which gave to ‘L. E. L.’ so proud and dine +" xm Faery 2 yer hs ’ a ag Pangllon 
permanent a claim upon public adiniration, were not those eves od of d ae - Monthly Alo 6 = = ste that 
which constituted the chief charm of her character in the th T fee os ote - hich “4 9 gp: = ea Rati 
estimation of her more intimate and deeply attached | a tpt Pt 2 m th han - “y ie ehaabiain 
friends. Brilliant as her genius was, her heart was after Freaides | wg ms Mi eae et pee abe aii 
all the noblest and truest gift that nature in its lavishness | ~* - a pood aes «: eure —~vendetacane: | Eth 1 Churchill 

a ? eye ap land Reality—Francesca Carrara—and Ethe urchi 
had bestowed upon her—upon her, who paid back the debt cel sg age. a gent an She 
which she owed for tht®se glorious endowments of heart| “of th : " es ar a om “a “at o ; bea ~~ cf ved 
and mind, by an indefatigable exercise of her powers for) oli a em = — pat e life. os Ww a 4 loved 
the delight of the public, and by sympathies the most ge- Pm = we yoo : Wal fy ad I eae . : ; W ortler Mon 

. Ee s x »? i } é Mary “ys tagu 
nerous and sincere with human virtue and human suffer- |" P&M ane 1 pmatecr te foggy Be : ne 
ing. More perfect kindness and exquisite susceptibility | '° embalm in their correspondence. In right of this spirit 
than her's was, never supplied a graceful and fitting ac- the: pore a Ge mare peer pete og 
companiation to genius, or elevated the character of| erp Pane seen oP rep gen ye Bee y» 
centeem, WE. dannt, homeren,eai> een cdbeelt-Aaitieen and a badinage astonishing to those matter-of-fact persons 
we can only lament her loss, and treasure the recollection ce Se ee oe a pes eg eng | oo 
which a long and faithiul friendship renders sacred.” ate: late will roy, hich’ “ ~— . bs lw h 
The editor of the Literary Gazeite, by whom her grace- oe ate willow tee, which were so ireque muy Ser 
a8 sel lenusiionel an wane tnt heeetael te in |theme of song. Another novel was in progress at the 
am MASS 1¢ “lL Verses cre > r “ec Bias . 
weeld. an ‘t tow: thes | time she was snatched away with such awful suddenness— 
ad, speaks ol hus— ls . sd ° ° ° 
ws Her name will descend to the most distant times, as|'* having been her purpose to maintain her, literary rela- 
one of the brightest in the annals of English lite reture Shear with England, and her hope to produce yet better 
g s i annus i slits . aS . é ’ 7m = 3 Cae 
and whether after-ages look at the glowing purity and | 2" byrerhing d = ' L.. ‘eT — 
nature of her first poems, or the more sustained thought- | VC" m We ee, RO eee, SE ee 
fulness and vigor of her later works in prose or in verse will recollect pleasantly what she has achieved, and feel 
pat : ‘ad ; - _*\the void caused by the withdrawal of her graceful and 
they will cherish her memory as that of one of the most} ~<a : : as : 

. eee : . . | versatile fancy. Her private friends and her literary con- 
beloved of female authors, the pride and glory of our} : : : 

. Lo Re |temporaries, too, will remember her long—as one alike 
country while she lived, and the undying delight of suc- 


‘ ™ | kind, affectionate, and liberal. 
ceeding generations. Then, as in our day, young hearts | 


will beat respousive to the thrilling touch of her music ;| 
her song of love will find a sacred home in many a a From the New Monthly Magazine, published Jam. 7th : 
and ingenuous bosom; her numbers which breathed of the 

finest humanities, her playfulness of spirit, and her won- THE POLAR STAR. 
derful delineations of character and society—all—ali will} This star sinks below the horizon in certain latitudes. I 
be admired, but not lamented as now. She is gone, and,| watched it sink lower and lower every night, till at last it 
oh, what a light of mind is extinguished; what an amount | disappeared. 
of friendship and of love has gone down into her grav e!"| A star has left the kindling sky— 

Lastly, we borrow from the Athenwuwm, a quiet, just, | A lovely northern light— 

and well judged notice— . 











How many planets are on high, 


“The time for a personal notice of this lady is not yet} . But that has left the night. 
come; it may be stated, however, that Mrs. Maclean was 
the daughter of an army agent, and the niece of Dr. Landon, I miss its bright familiar face, 
Dean ot Exeter, whose death is also announced in this It was a friend to me, 
week's papers; and that the early loss of her father, and Associate with my native place, 
the early manifestation of a talent facile as it was fanciful, And those beyond the sea. 
brought her before the world while yet a girl, as an enthu- 
siastic and constant literary labourer. To her honour, it It rose upon our English sky, 
must be added, that the fruits of her incessant exertion Shone o’er our English land. 
were neither selfish!y hoarded nor foolishiy trifled away— And brought back many a loving eye, 





s And many a gentle hand. 
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It seemed to answer to my thought, 
It called the past to mind. 

And with its welcome presence brought 
All I had left behind. 


The voyage it lights no longer ends 
Soon on a’ foreign shore ; 

How can I but recall the friends 
Who I may see no more? 


Fresh from the pain it was to part— 
How could I bear the pain? 

Yet strong the omen in my heart 
That says we meet again, 


Mect with a deeper, dearer love, 
For absence shows the worth 
Of all from which we then remove. 


Friends, home, and native earth. 


Thou lovely polar star, mine eyes 
Still turned the first on thee, 

Till I have felt a sad surprise 
That none looked up with me. 


Bat thou hast sunk below theswave— 
Thy radiant place unknown ; 

I seem to stand beside a grave, 
And stand by it alone. 


Farewell !—ah, would to me were given 
A power upon thy light, 

What words upon our English heaven 
Thy loving rays should write. 


Kind messages of love and hope 
Upon thy rays should be; 

Thy shining orbit would have scope 
Scarcely enough for me. 


Oh, fancy vain as it is fond, 
And little needed too, 
My friends! I need not look beyond 


My heart to look for you? L. E. L. 





From the London Courier, 24th January, 1800. 
WASHINGTON. 


“The melancholy account of the death of General 
Washington, was brought by a vessel from Baltimore, 
which arrived off Dover. General Washington was, we 
believe, in his sixty-eighth year. The height of his per- 
son was about five feet eleven; his chest full, and his 
limbs, though rather slender, well shaped and muscular. 
His head was small, in which respect he resembled the 
make of a great number of his countrymen. His eyes 
were of a light grey colour; and, in proportion to the 
length of his face, his nose was long. Mr. Stewart, the 
eminent portrait painter, used to say, there were features 
in his face totally different from what he had ever ob- 
served in that of any other human being; the sockets for 
the eyes, for instance, were larger than what he ever me 
with before, and the upper part of his nose broader. All 
his features, he observed, were indicative of the strongest 
passions; yet, like Socrates, his judgment and great self- 
command have always made him appear a man of a dif- 
ferent cast in the eyes of the world. He always spoke 
with great diffidence, and sometimes hesitated for a word ; 


but it was always to find one particularly well adapted to 
his meaning. His language was manly and expressive. 
At levee, his discourse with strangers turned principally 
upon the subject of America; and if they had been 
through any remarkable places, his conversation was free 
and particularly interesting, for he was intimately ac- 
quainted with every part of the country. He was much 
more open and free in his behaviour at levee than in pri- 
ivate, and in the company of ladies still more so than 
when solely with men. 

Few persons ever found themselves for the first time in 
|the presence of General Washington, without being im- 
| pressed with a certain degree of veneration and awe; nor 
jdid those emotions subside on a closer acquaintance; on 
|the contrary, his person and deportment were such as 
|rather tended to augment them. ‘The hard service he had 
|seen, the important and laborious offices he had filled, 
|gave a kind of austerity to his countenance, and a reserve 
|to his manners; yet he was the kindest husband, the 
|most humane master, the steadiest friend. The whole 
jrange of history does not present to our view a character 
/upon which we can dwell with such entire and unmixed 
, admiration. 
| The long life of General Washington is unstained by 
|a single blot. He was indeed a man of such rare endow- 
| ments, and such fortunate temperament, that every action 
|he performed was equally exempted from the charge of 
wt or weakness. Whatever he said, or did, or wrote, 
| was stamped with a striking and peculiar propriety. His 
| qualities were so happily blended, and so nicely harmo- 
|nized, that the result was a great and perfect whole. 
| The powers of his mind, and the dispositions of his heart, 
| were admirably suited to cach other. It was the union of 
|the most consummate prudence with the most perfect 
}moderation. His views, though large and liberal, were 
|never extravagant. His virtues, though comprehensive 
‘and beneficent, were discriminating, judicious, and prac- 
\tical. Yet his character, though regular and uniform, pos- 
| sessed none of the littleness which may sometimes belong 
|to these descriptions of men. It formed a majestic pile, 
the effect of which was not impaired, but improved by 
order and symmetry. There was nothing in it to dazzle 
'by wildness, and surprise by eccentricity. It was of a 
|higher species of moral beauty. It contained every thing 
|great and elevated, but it had no false and tinsel orna- 
|ment. It was not the model cried up by fashion and cir- 
}eumstance: its excellence was adapted to the true and just 
‘moral taste, incapable of change from the varying acci- 
‘dents of manners, of opinions and times. 

General Washington is not the idol of a day, but the 
hero of ages! Placed in circumstances of the most try- 
jing difficulty at the commencement of the American con- 
|test, he accepted that situation which was pre-eminent in 
\danger and responsibility. His perseverance overcame 
every obstacle; his moderation conciliated every opposi- 
|tion; his genius supplied every resource; his enlarged 
view could plan, reyise, and improve every branch of civil 
and military operation. He had the superior courage 
‘which can act or forbear to act, as true policy dictates, 
| careless of the reproaches of ignorance, either in power or 
out of power. He knew how to conquer by waiting, in 
spite of obloquy, for the moment of victory; and he 
merited true praise by despising undeserved censure. In 
jthe most arduous moments of the contest, his prudent 
firmness proved the salvation of the cause which he sup- 
ported. His conduct was, on all occasions, guided by the 
most pure disinterestedness. Far superior to low and 
grovelling motives, he seemed even to be uninfluenced by 
that ambition which has justly been called the instinct of 
great souls. He acted ever as if his country’s welfare, 
and that alone, was the moving spring. His excellent 
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254 THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 
mind needed not even the stimulus of ambition, or the, Maria, who could not reconcile the idea of so old a creature 
prospect of fame. Glory was a secondary consideration. | being the grandchild of so young a one ; her grandmamma 
He performed great actions; he persevered in a course of| and herself, she justly observed, were the very reverse. 
laborious utility, with an equanimity that neither sought! Maria, however, was a very happy child, though she 
distinction, nor was flattered by it. His reward was in| durst not make a noise any where except in her own play- 
the consciousness of his own rectitude, and in the success/room at the top of the house. Of course she had her 
of his patriotic efforts. troubles like all other little girls, even those whose voices 
As his elevation to the chief power was the unbiassed are never checked; and she used to get into syl se 
choice of his countrymen, his exercise of it was agreeable | sometimes ; but then she used soon to get out of them, and 
to the purity of its origin. As he had neither solicited | she was neither perplexed by regrets for the past nor fears 
nor usurped dominion, he had neither to contend with the for the future. 
opposition of rivals, nor the revenge of enemies. As his) The very first serious difficulty Maria could recollect 
authority was undisputed, so it required no jealous pre-| finding herself in, occurred one day when grandmamma 
cautions, no rigorous severity. His government was mild and both aunts were gone out to dinner; an event of very 
and gentle; it was beneticent and liberal; it was wise and rare occurrence, and of momentous interest in the family. 
just. His prudent adminiségration consolidated and en-| Both aunts had had some scruples about the propriety 
larged the dominion of an infant republic. In voluntarily|of leaving Maria so very long alone, for company din- 
resigning the magistracy which he had filled with such | ners at Oldtown were celebrated at two o'clock ; but as 
distinguished honour, he enjoyed the unequalled satistac-| neither of them seemed for a moment to contemplate the 
tion of leaving to the state he had contributed to establish, | possibility of staying at home to take care of her, their 
the fruits of his wisdom and the example of his virtues.| anxieties assumed the form of strict injunctions to Mrs. 
It is some consolation, amidst the violence of ambition and| Martha, the housekeeper, on no account to let her out of 
the criminal thirst of power, of which so many instances) her sight. 
occur around us, to find a character whom it,is honour-| Now, Mrs. Martha had not the slightest intention of be- 
able to admire, and virtuous to imitate. A conqueror, for|ing guilty of a breach of trust. But she had bought some 
the freedom of his country! a legislator, for its security !| fine green tea, and baked a very superior cake, and had 
a magistrate, for its happiness! His glories were mover! ached two ladies’-maids to drink tea with her; and it did 
sallied by those excesses into which the highest qualities | not at all comport with her ideas of comfort, that Miss Ma- 
are apt to degenerate. With the greatest virtues, he was ria should be beside them all the afternoon, and have it in 
exempt from the corresponding vices. He was a man in| her power to retail in the drawing-room next day, all the 
whom the elements were so mixed, that ‘ Nature might| news which she hoped to hear. 
have stood up to all the world’ and owned him as her! Anxious to avoid equally the frying-pan and the fire, as 
work. His fame, bounded by no country, will be con-|she said afterwards to Hannah the housemaid, she deter- 
fined to no age. The character of General Washington, | mined to give Miss Maria the materials whereof to make a 
which his contemporaries regret and admire, will be trans- little feast, with her Tunbridge-ware dinner service, and 
mitted to posterity; and the memory of his virtues, while conveyed the little girl’s little table and little chair to a 
patriotism and virtue are held sacred among men, will re-|spot on the grass plot opposite the large window that 
main undiminished.” opened to the ground from her own room. There she 
paced them, with a large basket of toys, in the shade 
—_ which the spreading wings of a monstrous eagle cut in box 
aflorded, believing that the child would be constantly with- 
Prom Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. | in sight, and, if she strayed, that she should miss her di- 
THE LIT . rectly, and would quickly follow. Why the ladies were so 
THE LITTLE PILGRIM. wae caaiee on this particular day that she should be 
watched, she did not know, as Miss Maria was accustomed 
|to play by herself in the garden for hours every day ; “but 
The only youthful inmate of a large old-fashioned house |I dare say it’s but natural,” she soliloquised, “ when they 
in an ancient town in the very centre of Old England, was! so seldom go a-pleasuring, that they should be frightened 
Maria Walker. She lived with her grandmamma and two) about her.” 
maiden aunts, whom she would have called very old in-| Maria was in general a very good little girl, and if she 
deed, though they by no means were of the same opinion. | had been allowed to have her childish curiosity reasonably 
Indeed, the little girl most strenuously maintained, on all! gratified, the desire that now filled her whole mind would 
suitable, and many very unsuitable occasions, that they | have had no place there. But Aunt Charlotte so invariably 
never could have been so young as they seemed in their] insisted that little girls were never allowed to ask questions, 
pictures, which represented them as two tall «wkward| for that, when they grew up, they would know every thing 
girls, just struggling into womanhood ; one with a parrot) that was good for them to know ; and she had very recent- 
on her hand, the other with an ominous kitten in her|ly smarted so severely under the laughter of her aunts, 
arms, and both with the blackest of hair, the reddest of| when she had asked if rivers had teeth as well as mouths, 
cheeks, the whitest of frocks, and the pinkest of sashes. i she resolved she would ask no questions, but try 
Most people would have expected to find little Maria a/to find out for herself what at present she so much wished 
very dull unhappy child, it seemed such an uncongenial|to know; and the day when grandmamma and aunts were 
atmosphere for the buoyant spirits of a merry little girl ;|to dine out, appeared so suitable for the attempt, that it 
for the stillness of death reigned through the house, whose | was with unqualified pleasure she heard that Miss Martha 
echoes were seldom awakened by any sound, save that of| was to exercise the rights of hospitality on the same eve- 
Lilly’s tail patting against the drawing-room door, when,|ning. Maria’s education had been far from neglected. 
finding it shut, she took that method of gaining admittance | She could read very well, had begun to learn to write, and 
to the fireside circle, where her beautiful white fur con-|and had received lessons in geography and history, though, 
trasted very well with the rich folds of grandmamma’s|from the dry tedious manner in which they were ad- 
black silks and satins. Lilly was the descendant of the! ministered, her ideas of time and space were very confused. 
kitten in Aunt Maria’s pictured embrace, and this was a|She had formed a theory of her own, that all celebrated 
eireumstance which sadly perplexed the youthful mind of! persons of different countries whose names began with the 


A SIMPLE STORY. 
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same kind of sound, were contemporaries; that, for in- 
stance, Queen Anne and Hannibal, Queen Mary and 
Marius, Brutus and Bruce the traveller, might have known 
each other if they had but lived near enough. Her ideas 
of geography were not much less vague, as may be inferred 
from the fact, that she believed certain mounds in the 
churchyard to be really what Mrs. Martha asserted them te 
be, the graves of the infants slaughtered by Herod. Her 
grandmamma told all her friends what very great pains she 
took to give Maria good principles. .Her lectures on these 
points might all be reduced to five heads ; namely, to put 
every thing in its proper place, to do every thing in its 
proper time, to keep every thing to its proper use, to be 
genteel, and to hate the French. It will not be surprising 
that, with such training, the perusal of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, a copy of which had recently been presented to her, 
gave an entirely new bias to her thoughts. Sorely puzzled 
was she to guess how much of it might be true, when, one 
day as they were driving out in the carriage, she saw at a 
little distance from the road a very handsome house. On 
some one asking the name of it, she did not hear the an- 
swer distinctly, but was quite sure she heard the word 
Beautiful ; and as they immediately began to descend a 
hill, she immediately concluded that it was the palace 
Beautiful, and that the hill was the hill Difficulty. One 
great point was now ascertained, that there were really 
such places; but she began to be sadly distressed when it 
occurred to her that they were travelling in the wrong di- 
rection from what they ought to be doing. 

Oldtown was a town where fewer changes occurred than 
in more populous and modern places, and Maria scarcely 
recollected ever to have heard of any one’s leaving it. Cer- 
tainly she had never heard of any one going on a pilgrim- 
age, and she wondered very much how her aunts, who had 
told her the Pilgrim's Progress was so very good a book, 
should have read it without thinking it necessary to take 
the advice it conveyed. 

The rector of the parish happened to call the very next 
day at Mrs. Walker’s, and as he was going away, inquired 
so kindly after the little girl, that she was called in from 
the garden to see him. He asked what book it was she was 
reading, and when she said it was the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
he stroked her head, and said he hoped she would not de- 
lay setting out on her pilgrimage till she was the age of 
Christian, adding that a youthful pilgrim was the most in- 
teresting object he knew. This last observation was ad- 
dressed to her aunts, who assented to it, as they did to 
every thing Mr. Roberts said, and it confirmed the resolu- 
tion which Maria had already taken of setting out alone. 
I need hardly add, that the day she fixed upon was the 
one to which we have already so often alluded. 

The party assembled in the housekeeper’s room had 
just reversed their cups in their saucers, as a signal that 
they did not wish them replenished, when one of the party 
requested Mrs. Martha’s permission to bestow a piece of 
bread, thickly buttered, and covered with sugar, upon Miss 
Maria—we presume, as a token of gratitude for keeping 
out of their way. Consent was obtained, but as Miss Ma- 
ria was not to be seen, the whole party issued forth into 
the garden in search of her. Every walk was explored, 
but in vain; and at last a little gate leading into a wood 
being found open, the wood was searched, but with no 
better success. What anguish did Mrs. Martha suffer 
when she thought how faithfully she had promised not to 
let the child out of her sight! They retraced their steps 
to the house, some one suggesting that she might be there. 
But no !—all their search was vain. Hannah thought she 
might have gone to buy some barley sugar, but she had not 
been seen at the shop, nor on the road to it, for Hannah 
— to ask every one she met if they had seen the 
child. Hour after hour was spent in an unavailing search, 





and at last the ladies arrived at home, when a scene of con- 
fusion ensued that baffles description. In the midst of it 
a boy arrived with a little shoe, which he said he thought 
must belong to young madam: of its being hers there 
could be no doubt; and many were the tears shed, over 
what, Mrs. Martha said, was all that now remained of Miss 
Maria. The boy could give no information as to where 
this relic was found, for a woman whom he did not know 
had given it to him to bring to Mrs. Walker, saying only 
that she had got it from a man, whom she did not know, 
who said he had found it, but she did not ask where ; but 
she had heard that a little lady had been lost at Oldtown, 
and she thought, if it was hers, it might be a comfort to 
her friends to have something that had belonged to her. 
But it is time that we should return to Maria. When 
she had made up her mind to set out, it was a distressing 
thought to her that she knew not the direction in which to 
turn for the purpose of finding the path she was to pur- 
sue, and she was determined to ask no one by the way, 
for fear of encountering Mr. Worldly Wiseman. The 
road by which they came in the carriage, she knew, did 
not bring them through the Wicket Gate. She concluded, 
therefore, that there must be some different route through 
the fields to the foot of the hill Difficulty, which she could 
distinctly see from the garden; so she resolved to make 
her way through the fields for the chance of finding it; 
but should shes not succeed in getting there by the right 
path, she would at any rate get there; and when she 
reached the porter’s lodge, at the gate of the palace, she 
would there ask them to take her back to the beginning of 
the path, which she was sure some of them would do. She 
set out, then, expecting every moment to hear her name 
called from behind her; for she remembered that Chris- 
tian’s friends were clamorous that he should return, and 
she naturally supposed hers might be so too; but she was 
firmly resolved to pursue the same course that he did, and 
put her fingers in her ears, that she might not hear. She 
had her misgivings certainly, as to the propriety of leaving 
home ; but then she thought Mr. Roberts had so distinctly 
recommended her journey, that her aunts could not blame 
her very much, particularly as it had not escaped her ob- 
servation how cordially they had agreed with him as to 
the necessity of it; and they had so often on a Sunday 
evening exhorted her to do during the week all that Mr. 
Roberts had enforced in his sermons, that she thought, or 
tried to think, that for once they would have no cause to 
complain. She scrambled over or through several hedges, 
without seeing any thing at all like a path through the 
fields ; still she fancied she was gaining upon the hill, and 
she thought if she reached the Palace, they would allow 
her to sleep there, although she had not come in by the 
Wicket Gate, since she really wished to go through it; 
and she amused herself by wondering whether she should 
sleep in the same room where Christian had slept, and 
whether they would give her any armour, or whether it 
was only worn by men pilgrims. She was interrupted in 
her reverie by seeing a number of cows running, as she 
feared, towards her ; so she began to run too, and it was 
not till she had climbed a gate into the next field, that she 
missed one of her shoes, which had fallen off in her rapid 
flight—that same shoe which caused so much lamentation 
at home. She durst not go back to look for it, as a dog 
was still chasing the cows; but she thought she could 
manage to walk without it, as the grass was so very soft, 
and she was sure either Prudence, Piety, or Charity, would 
give her a new one. At last she reached the high road, 
and began to ascend the hill. By this time she was very 
tired, very sleepy, and very hungry, but she remembered 
Christian had felt sleepy here also; and she resolved, 
however tired, not to sleep in the arbour, for which, how- 
ever, she looked in_vain, and concluded it had been 
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pulled down: she could pot help feeling very glad of ity but our clergyman, Mr. Roberts, strongly advised me to 
as with her tired little limbs it certainly would have been| come, and he said I could not set out too soon.” “ And 
very difficult to resist the temptation. She was very much) What was your object in coming, Maria!” “I wished to 
shocked to see how many people were coming down the) Set an example to all the people in Oldtown,” was the 
hill, and that no one but herself was ascending it. At answer, and both Mrs. Adams and her daughters were 
length she saw two tall big men apparently running a race quite at a loss what to think of their visitor. 
down, and her little heart beat more rapidly as she thought] .. Maria, however, had gained so much courage, that she 
how very awful the lions must look: for if these were not thought she might now venture to ask a few questions, and 
Timorous and Mistrust themselves, she did not fora mo-| began with, “Do many children come here, ma’am?” 
ment doubt that they were terrified in the same manner.) Yes, sometimes we have children here. We're all very 
She had not seen any lions the day they passed in the car-| fond of them when they are good.” “ And have you got 
riage, and she had sometimes almost ventured to hope that) any armour for little girl’s, ma’m?" This was almost too 
they no longer existed; but how the poor little thing) much for the gravity of Mrs. Adams, but she determined 
trembled, when, on reaching the bend of the road, were it not to let her see how very much amused she was, but 
swept off to the lodge she had before seen, there appeared, re-| rather to encourage her in asking any questions she pleased, 
posing under the shade of two fine beech-trees,two enormous) hoping by that means'to obtain a clue to the very extraor- 
lions! Maria was no great naturalist, or she would have dinary state in which her mind seemed to be. “Oh no!” 
perceived at once that they were made of stone; but she she said; “ but why do you want to know!” “I was afraid 
never for a moment doubted that they were really ‘he lions!) you had not,” said Maria, and then looking very serious, 
She stood gazing and trembling for some time, continually |‘ Please, ma’am, tell me is this house very near the Valley 
repeating, “The lions were chained, but he saw not the! of tae Shadow of Death ?” “ My poor little child,” said Mrs, 
chains ;” and then, summoning up all her courage, she) Adams, drawing her close to her and kissing her, “ that, none 
ran swiftly between them, passed through the gate, and) of us can tell ; it may be nearer than we think.” “ But you 
knocked with al! her littie might at the door of the lodge.| wont send me there to-night, will you? and the child half 
It was opened by a tall good-humoured-looking man ; and) cried as she asked the question, “ You'll let me stay and 
“ Yes, that you shall, dear little wanderer, 


Maria, awe-struck at beholding at length one of the indi-| sleep here !” 








viduals of whom she had thought so much, dropped a| and I think you must need sleep very much, for you look 


curtsey, and said, “ If you please, sir, are you Watchful ”| 
“ Why, Miss, as to that,” said the man, smiling good-hu-| 
mouredly, “I hopes I be ; what did you please to want !”| 
“I want Discretion, if you please, sir,” replied Maria. “1) 
say, Missis,” said the man, looking over his shoulder at 
his wife, “didst ever hear the like of that !—here’s a little 
maiden says as how she wants diseretion.” “ Well, I've 


tired, and your little hand is very hot.” 


“T suppose 
nobody ever comes back here that's been through the 
Valley,” continued the child, almost as if thinking aloud. 


This touched a chord in every bosom present, that thrilled 


through them, for their mourning was yet new for one 
very dear to them, who had been suddenly hurried through 
that valley of which Maria spoke. “I’ve been thinking, 


seed many a one as wanted it afore, but never one as own-| ma’am, it would be a terrible thing for a little girl like 


ed to it.” 


A sharp-featured vinegar-looking woman now|me to go there alone without any armour; oh! 


appeared, looking very unlike any thing Maria expected|do let Piety go with me—oh, pray do!” said the child, 


to see so near the house Beautiful. “So you want diis- | 
cretion, Miss, do you! Well, I wonder if there’s any thing 
else you want!” “ I thought,” said Maria, trying to feel] 
brave, “I might perhaps be allowed to sleep either here or 
at the palace. 

A private confabulation now took place between the) 
husband and wife, in which it was agreed he should! 
take Maria to the quality at the great house, as may be 
they would make something of her. Maria felt very ponnd 
when she found herself with her hand in that of Mr. 
Watchful, and actually on the way to the palace. Her 
guide left her outside, while he asked to speak to Mrs. 
Adams, to whom he said that the little lady’s intellects 
seemed all of a heap together, it was such a queer 
thing to hear a child like her talk of want of discretion, 
though no doubt it was all very true. Mrs. Adams told 
him to get a horse ready that she might send him off to 
the friends of the little girl, as soon as she had ascertained 
who they were ; and she came and led Maria by the hand 
into the drawing-room so tenderly, and looked so very 
kindly, that Maria bezan to feel quite reassured. She was 
delighted to see three young ladies in the room, who, of 
course, were Piety, Prudence, and Charity. Mrs. Adams, 
as soon as she had given her a large slice of bread and 
butter and some new milk, said, “Now, my dear, you'll 
tell us what your name is, and who your papa and mamma 
are.” “My name, ma'am, is Maria Walker, but I never 
had either a papa or mamma,” replied Maria, with the 
utmost simplicity. “And where do you live, dear!” “ At 
Oldtown, with my grandmamma.” “And where were 
you going, my love?” “I did not want to go farther than 
this house to-night. I always intended to sleep here.” 
“ And does any one know you were coming here? “ No, 
ma’am. No one knew exactly that I meant to come to-day ; 











wondering what she could possibly have said to make 
them all ery so. At this moment the porter arrived to say 
he was ready, and Mrs. Adams desired him to tell Mr. 
Walker her little Maria was safe, but very tired, and she 
would either take her home in the morning, or would be 
very happy to see the ladies if they liked to come and 
fetch her. “1 don’t want to go home,” said Maria; “I 


| only want to go back as far as the Wicket Gate, that I 


may begin at the beginning.” “Oh, now I see it all!” 
exclaimed she whom Maria was sure must be Charity ; 
“you dear delightful little creature, you’ve been reading 
the Pilgrim’s Progress till your little head is turned, as I’m 
sure mine would have been at your age, if I had not had 
a good mamma to explain it all tome; and as you never had 
a mamma, how could you know any thing about it ?” 

A few judicious questions now drew forth from Maria 
the whole story of her pilgrimage, and when her aunts 
arrived before breakfast next morning, they were quite 
surprised to find her looking so well and happy and rational, 
as they had been very much frightened by Mr. Watchful’s 
account of what he called her lightunindedness and want 
of discretion. 

Mrs. Adams begged she might be allowed to stay a few 
days with them ; and before the time came for her depar- 
ture the beautiful allegory which had so much perplexed 
her, was made so very plain, that she thought she must 
have been extremely stupid not to have found out the 
meaning’ for herself. " 

My young readers will, I am sure, be glad to hear that 
Maria, who has now little girls of her own, has long since 
found the true Wicket Gate, and is anxious to show to 
others the privilege of being permitted to enter it. Few 
in the present day have not greater advantages than she 
had ; and if any are induced to ask themselves the ques- 
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tion, Whether, with superior instruction, they are equall 


monies will wear his dagger outwardly, so as to give gen- 


in earnest to obtain in the days of health Piety for their} tlemen to understand more clearly what they have to 
companion through that dark valley, which sooner or laterjexpect, if they wish for quadrilles, when Sir John’s heart 


all must tread, my story will not have been written 
vail. 


From the Examiner. 
THE BEAM IN OUR OWN EYES. 


What a treasure would the following case have been to 
the Quarterly Review, if it had occurred in the United 
States :-— 

“ The twenty-fifth anniversary ball of the Loyal United 
Craven and Nelson Lodgé gf Odd Fellows took place on 
Tuesday last, at the Rose and Crown Inn, Salisbury. 
The dancing was kept up with untiring spirit until a late 
hour, when the harmony of the evening was broken in upon 
by a quarrel between Sir John Milbank, Bart., and a Mr. 
Pocock. The former gentleman wished to have a coun- 
try. dance, while the latter wanted a quadrille. A few 
words passed between them, when Sir John Milbank 
stepped back a few paces, drew a dagger from his pocket, 
and stabbed Mr. Pocock in the neck. Fortunately, the 
weapon did not reach the carotid artery, or death must 
have instantly ensued. Mr. Mackay, surgeon, proceeded 
to examine Mr. Pocock, and discovered a desperate wound 
on the neck, about an inch and a half in length, in an ob- 
lique direction, and bleeding profusely. He arrested the 
hemorrhage as soon as possible, and put the wounded man 
to bed. Immediately after this, Sir John Milbank made a 
similar attack upon the son of Dr. Wheeler, who was an- 
other of the guests, when a policeman was procured, who 


wrested the dagger from him, but refused to take him into| 


custody, assigning as his reason, that “he was a gentle- 


set on a country dance. Indeed, it might be as well to 
put up a written notice, that any gentleman who calls for 
one dance, when the master of the ceremonies wishes for 
another, will instantly have his throat cut by the presiding 
pink of decorum. 

Had such a case as this happened in the United States, 
what a theme it would have afforded for the animadver- 
sion of Bulls, Blackwoods, Frasers, and Quarterlies, 
What a state of society would have been inferred from 
the circumstance of one gentleman (and he the elect 
arbiter elegantiarum) stabbing another in a ball room for 
two or three words of difference about a dance. Then 
what arguments, as to the impotence of the law, would 
have been founded on the fact that the constable had re- 
fused to take the offender into custody, which, had it oc- 
curred in America, would not have been because he was 
a gentleman, but because he was “a free and enlightened 
citizen.” Lastly, we should have had a multitude of edi- 
fying questions raised, as to the manners of a people 
amongst whem a master of the ceremonies, in preparing 
for a ball, puts a stiletto in his pocket, together with his 
scented cambric handerchief. 





From the Spectator. 
ROB OF THE BOWL. 


The author of this romance is an able and a painstak- 
ing man. He has much fluency and some invention; a 





very nice judgment in perceiving the true qualities of 
things; he has chosen his subject well; made himself ac- 
quainted with the history and customs of the time, and 


man!” —another striking instance of the intelligence and | caught something of their spirit. Still, with all these ex- 


efficiency of our police force. 
ae having been issued against Sir John, he was’! 

en into custody, and brought before the magistrates, 
when a very lengthy investigation took place. Mr. Sharp! 
appeared on behalf of Sir John Milbank, and strongly | 
urged the magistrates to accept of bail, which he offered 
to any amount; but as the surgeon would not pronounce 
Mr. Pocock out of danger, he was remanded until Friday, 
on which day Sir John was brought up again, when the 
court was crowded to excess. It being the wish of the 
prisoner that some other medical gentlemen in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Mackay, shouid visit Mr. Pocock, Dr. Clark 
and G. B. Corte, Esq. complied with his request, when 
the gentlemen were decidedly of opinion that the wound 
was going on favourably, but that he was not out of dan- 
ger. The magistrates stated that they should not be jus- 
tified, under existing circumstances, in accepting bail. 
The prisoner was then remanded until Monday.” —Salis- 
bury Journal. 

It appears, by another account, that Sir John Milbank 
was officiating as master of the ceremonies, and that it 
was in maintaining his character as rezulator of the de- 
corums, that he thought proper to cut Mr. Pocock’s 
throat. Mr. Pocock, who so narrowly escaped with his 
life, does not, it seems, intend to prosecute, Sir John Mil- 
bank having explained that, in sticking him like a pig, he 
meant him no sort of harm. These persons are certainly 
worthy of the society of “ Odd Fellows.” The constable, 
after all, knew what he was about when he refused to take 
a gentleman into custody. The end of the affair shows 
that he had only a correct notion of gentlemanly im- 
punity. 

For the future, we hope that the master of the cere- 
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On the following morning, | cellent qualifications, Mr. Kexxevy has not produced a 


sterling romance, for two main essentials are wanting. He 
has not that vivifying power which is called genius, and 
by which a writer is enabled to endow his characters with 
life and his scenes with reality—painting rather than de- 
scribing. He has not been led to prose fiction by the na- 
tural impulse of his mind, and the course of his observa- 
tions ; but has been excited by fashion and other men’s 
writings ; so that he is essentially, if not formally, an imi- 
‘ator, We can fancy some such thoughts’as these pass- 
ing through his mind, after perusing Scott and noting 
the success of some of his copyists. “T too will write an 
historical novel. I will choose a ground that has scarcely 
been broken; I will investigate the antiquities, character, 
customs, and costumes of the period ; like Scott, I will de- 
velop the Lumours of my persons, and carry on a good 
deal of my story by dialogue, reserving my narrative for 
description—description of scenery, dress, and outward 
lineaments ; and for the diction of my characters I will go 
to the fountain-head, studying the writers of the time, or 
may be some half-century earlier.” 

But, as he who “copies the Iliad is not imitating Ho- 
mer,” so he who wishes to emulate Scott must possess 
some kindred qualities of mind, and use, as Scott did, the 
materials which he had stored up during a peculiar course 
of study and experience. Instead of this, Mr. Kennedy 
merely imitates the modes in which Scott presented his 
materials ; and these with less skill than might have been 
expected from the judgment whiehehe unquestionably 
possesses, ‘The descriptions of Scott might be elaborate, 
but they were in the main necessary parts of the piece, 
and were besides imbued with a rare vividness and truth : 
Mr. Kennedy’s are very often unnecessary, and almost al- 
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258 ROB OF 
ways overdone—the pursuit of the Buccaneer’s boat, where 
the various particulars become necessary for a full com- 
prehension of the chase, is an exception. The dialogues 
of Scott told particulars useful to be known, and developed 
the characters of persons who bore a conspicuous part in 
the’story: Mr. Kennedy’s dialogues are very often occu- 
pied on trivial or remote subjects ; the peculiarities display- 


THE BOWL. 


with proper allowance for exposure to the weather, was un- 
commonly good, would unquestionably have won from the 
majority of observers the repute of a high degree of mas- 
)euline beauty. 

“A scarlet jacket fitted close across the breast, wide 
breeches of ash-coléred stuff, hangingsin the fashion of a. 
kirtle or kilt to the knees, tight gray hose, accugately dis- 





ed are often those of supernumeraries—people who contri- 
bute nothing to the action of the novel. Again, the history 
of Scott was so far necessary, that if you take it away, the 
story is destroyed—it is more than the amputation of a 
limb, it is like cutting a figure in two: Mr. Kennedy’s 
history is a mere encumbrance; and the same may be said 
of much of his archeology. It is possible, however, that 
some of these vicious errors may have partly arisen from the 
sordid and silly prejudices of the ¢rade, which require three 
volumes in a work of fiction,—spoiling a book for the sake 
of some saving in advertisements, without reflecting that 
two or three running off editions are better than a heavy 
one. A vigorous amputation of the excrescent parts, 
and a spirited condensation of some of the necessary but 
wire-drawn subordinate passages, might diminish Ros or 
ur Bows by nearly one half, and greatly improve it. 

The scene of the novel is laid in Maryland, during the 
days of Charles the Second: and the historical part, about 
which so much is said, and of which so little is made, 
turns upon the rival factions of the Puritans and Catho- 
lies, —Maryland having been founded by the Catholic fami- 
ly of Baltimore, as a refuge for their own and all other 
persecuted creeds ; in return for which liberality, the Puri- 
tans fomented dissatisfaction* and raised rebellion. The 
romance turns upon the love of the Governor's Secretary, 
and a Buccaneer, disguised as a trading merchant, for the 
Rose of St. Mary’s. Variety and interest are given to the 
story by the incidents which their rivalry occasions, up to 
the forcible abduction and recovery of Rose. And Rob of 
the Bowl, first confederate, and afterwards, on sufficient 
motives suddenly brought to operate, the foiler of the Buc- 
caneer, enacts the part of the classical machinery, and of 
Scott’s gipsies, dwarfs, and so forth. 

The characters, though many of them have little or no 
necessary connexion with the story, are sketched with 
sprightliness, and with general truth as regards the time 
and place; but they are deficient in strength, and perhaps 
individuality. From this judgment Cocklescraft, the Buc- 
caneer, must be excepted. Wanting actual vitality, he is 
conceived with knowledge and developed with truth. The 
idea of him may have been derived from the Pirate ; but 
his character, unlike Scott’s, is maintained with consistency 
and keeping from first to last. His coarse manners, his 
love of finery, the violence of his passions, his incapacity 
of comprehending female delicacy—believing to the last 
that Rose can be made to like him, if he can but get her to 
himself—are all drawn with remarkable judgment and me- 
taphysical nicety. Nor is his ignorant misconception of 
her free-hearted father’s hospitalities, and his rage when, 
presuming on them to make proposals of marriage, he 
finds them somewhat scornfully refused, less skilful. Here 
is his first appearance at Rob of the Bowl’s cot. 

«“ Cocklescraft, with two seaman, entered the hut. The 
Skipper was now in the prime of youthful manhood ; tall, 
active, and strong, with the free step and erect bearing 
that no less denoted the fearlessness of his nature than 
pride in the consciousness of such a quality. His face, 
tinged with a deep brown hue, was not unhandsome, al- 
though an expression of sensuality, to some extent, de- 
prived it of its claim to be admired. A brilliant eye suf- 
fered the same disparagement by its over-ready defiance, 
which told of a temper obtrusively prone to quarrel. The 
whole physiognomy wanted gentleness; although a fine 
set of tewth, a regular profile, and a complexion which, 


playing the leg in all its fine proportions, and light shoes, 
| furnished a costume well adapted to the lithe and sinewy 
figure of the wearer. A jet black and glossy moustache, 
and tuft below the nether lip, gave a martial aspect to his 
| face, which had, nevertheless, the smoothness of skin of a 
boy. He wore in his embroidered belt a pair of pistols 
richly mounted with chased silver and costly jewels ; and 
his person was somewhat gorgeously, and, in his present 
occupation, inappropriately, ornamented with gems and 
chains of gold. His hair, in a@most feminine luxuriance, 
descended in ringlets upon his neck. A large hat, made 
of the palm-leaf, broad enough to shade his face and 
shoulders, but ill assorted with the rest of his apparel, and 
was still less adapted to the season and the latitude he was 
in, though it threw into the general expression of his 
figure that trait of the swaggering companion, which was, 
in fact, somewhat prominent in his character.” 

As another specimen of Mr. Kennedy’s powers of writ- 
ing, we will take part of a duel scene between the Bucca- 
neer and Albert Verheyden, Lord Baltimore’s Secretary. 
Captain Dauntrees is the commander of the troops; a fa- 
vourable specimen of the mercenary soldier of the age. 

A DUEL. 

It was as the Captain said ; for at that moment Cockles- 
craft, attended by two followers, was seen coming up from 
{the margin of St. Luke’s across the meadow, to the place 
appointed for the combat. 
| Cocklescraft’s bearing was stern, his brow high charged 
vey passion, and a keen resentment flashed from his eye, 

as he advanced into the presence of his adversary. 
| slight salute passed between the combatants, and for some 
moments each party drew aside. * * * * 

“The Skipper is surly,” said Dauntrees, as he stood 
apart with the Secretary, wiping the sword that was to be 
jused by his friend. “I am glad to see it; it denotes pas- 
‘sion. Receive the assault from him; stand on your de- 
fence, giving ground slightly to his advance : then sudden- 
ly, when you have ‘whipped him to a rage, as you will 
surely do, give back the attack hotly; follow it up, as 
you did this morning in practice with me, and you will 
hardly fail to tind him at disadvantage; then thrust home 
—for the shorter you make this quarrel the better for your 
strength.” 

“IT am more at my ease in this play than you think 
me,” replied Albert, smiling; you shall find itso. Pray 
let us go to our business.” 

The Captain, with two rapiers in his hand, advanced 
to the ground occupied by Cocklescraft and his friends. 

“I would be acquainted with thy second, Master 
Cocklescraft,” he said. “Here are our swords: shall we 
measure ?” 

“ Master Roche del Carmine,” replied the Skipper, as 
he presented a swarthy Portuguese seaman, the mate of 
the Olive Branch ; “this other companion is but a looker- 
on.” 

“I would that thou hadst matched me,” replied Daun- 
trees, hastily, and with some show of di , “with 
an antagonist of better degree, Master Skipper, than this 
mate of thine. He was but a boatswain within the year past. 
Our quality deserved that you should sort us with gentle- 
men at least.” 

“ Gentlemen !” exclaimed the Portuguese, in a passion ; 
“St. Salvadore! are we not gentlemen enough for you? 
We belong to the Coast” —— 
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“Peace, sirrah!” hastily interrupted Cocklescraft:— 
“Prate not here—leave me to speak. Master Roche del 
Carmine is my follower, not my second, further than as 
your bearing, Master Dauntrees, may render one needful 
to me. I came hither to make my own battle.” 

“I came to this field,” replied Dauntrees, “ prepared 
with my sword to make good the quarrel of my friend 
against any you might match me with. So, second or 
follower, bully or bravo at your heels, Master Cocklescraft, 
I will fight with this Master Roche.” 

“That is but a boy’s play, and I will none of it, 
Captain Dauntrees,” said Cocklescraft, angrily. “This 
custom of making parties brings the quarrel to an end 
at the first drawing of blood. I wish no respite upon a 
scratch ; my demand stops not short of a mortal strife.” 

“ My sword, Sir!” said Albert Verheyden, hastily strid- 
ing up to the Captain and seizing his sword.. “ This is my 
quarrel alone; Captain Dauntrees, you strike no blow in 
it. Upon your guard, Sir!” he added, whilst his eye 
flashed fire, and his whole figure was lighted up with the 
animation of his anger. “To your guard ; I will have no 


“Are you bereft!” exclaimed Dauntrees, interposing 
with his sword between the parties, and looking the Secre- 
tary steadfastly in the face. “Back, Master Verheyden ; 
this quarrel must proceed orderly.” 

Then conducting his principal some paces off, the 
other yielding to his guidance, he again cautioned him 
against losing his self-command by such bursts of pas- 
sion. ‘The Secretary promised obedience, and begged him 
to proceed. 

“Go to it in cuerpo ; strip to thy shirt, Master Albert,” 
said the Captain. When the Secretary had, in obedience 
to this order, thrown aside his cloak and doublet, and! 
come to the spot designated by his second as his position | 
in the fight, Dauntrees once more approached the opposite | 
party, went through the formal ceremony of measuring | 
swords, and then returned and placed the weapon in Al-| 
bert’s hand, at the same time drawing his own and plant-| 
ing himself within a few paces of his friend. 

“ We are ready, Sir,” he said, bowing to the Skipper’s| 
attendant. 

Cocklescraft lost no time in taking his ground ; Master 
Roche del Carmine carefully keeping out of the way of 
harm from any party. | 

The onset was made by the Skipper with an energy | 
that almost amounted to rage; and it was with a most 
lively interest, not unmingled with pleasure, that Daun-} 
trees watched the eye of Albert Verheyden, and saw it) 
playing with an expression of confidence and self-com-| 
mand, whilst with admirable dexterity he parried his anta-| 
gonist’s assault 

« Bravo !” exclaimed Dauntrees, more than once during 
this anxious moment. “'l'o it, Master Verheyden: pas- 
sado: hotly, master!” he cried aloud, at the same time 
flourishing his own blade above his head when he saw Al- 
bert return the attack with great animation upon his ad- 
versary, who was thus compelled to give ground. 

This rapid exchange of thrust and parry was suddenly 
arrested by the sword of the Skipper being struck from his 
hand. The Secretary had disarmed him ; and, instead of 
following up his advantage, generously halted, and brought 
the point of his own sword to the ground. * * * 

We have spoken of the historical parts of Ros or THE 
Bowt as having little connexion with its story. At the 
same time, it may be said that they convey some idea of 
the politics of Maryland at that period; and will suggest 
many thoughts respecting the advantages of colonization | 
upon a large seale, and with founders in the higher ranks 
of life. 
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From the Spectator. 
EMIGRATION FIELDS. 


North America, the ape, Australia, and New Zealand; deseribing 
these Countries, and gi ing a Comparative View of the Ad vantage 
they present to British Settlers. By Pa rick Matthew, Author of 
* Naval Yimber and Aboriculture.” 


Of the British North American Colonies Mr. Matthew 
speaks very unfavourably, without regard to the present 
disturbances. The soil is soon exhausted ; the “ clearing” 
very heavy work; the country thinly settled; and Eng- 
lishmen are not so well fitted as Americans for contending 
with the difficulties of the “bush.” The climate is in ex- 
tremes; and the severity of the winter forces all agricultu- 
ral labour to be done in a limited time, under a burning 
sun, with the additional toil, unknown elsewhere, of stor- 
ing immense quantities of hay, &c. for the sole winter 
consumption of cattle, which are yet emaciated in the 
spring. These evils aggravate a climate not naturally heal- 
thy to Englishmen: and the country has no natural riches ; 
it is too cold for wool, and scarcely furnishes an export. 

As the passages descriptive of the features of these 
countries afe written with vigour and a picturesque cha- 
racter, we will select a few as a specimen of the writer, as 
well as for the information they contain—not perhaps 
new, but newly and practically put. We begin with an 
important point for an emigrant. 

FIRST REGARD HEALTH. 

Some may think that the circumstance of salubrity of 
climate has met with more attention in these pages than it 
merits; but if they think so, it is from igno or inat- 
tention to facts. In a vast majority of cases, at l@ast where 
slave labour is not employed, every thing depends upon 
the personal activity and the power of muscular exertion 
of the emigrant and his family ; and health and strength 
come to be of the last importance to happiness, and even to 
existence. In the greater part of the United States, and 
even of North America, the defect lies more in the climate 
than in the productive powers of the soil. The United 
States citizens are sufficiently sensible upon this point ; 
and nothing canbe said more likely to give offence 
than any reflection upon, or expressed doubt of the charac- 
ter of the district they belong to in regard to salubrity. 
Although it can be proven that every dwelling during the 
latter part of every summer is an hospital of fever and ague 
patients, and even that one-half of the population died the 
previous season, yet any allusion to the fact is quite enough 
to afford occasion for a little rifle practice. The rapid in- 
crease of the population of the United States is not owing to 
any salubrity of climate, but to the favourable field for hu- 
man labour inducing early marriage ; scarcely a woman of 
twenty-one years of age remaining a spinster, unless she 
In certain localities of America, 
the prevalence of insects, musquitoes, and sand-flies, come 
to be an important consideration as well as climate: in 
some cases, otherwise desirable settlements have been 
abandoned, after the necessary buildings have been erected 
and clearances made, from the insufferable annoyance 
of these diminutive pests. 

THE MARITIME PROVINCES OF THE ST. LAWRENCE.* 

Although in the same latitude with the most tempe- 
rate parts of Europe, the winter is long and the cold in- 
tense, with much snow (a consequence of the great inter- 
mixture of sea and land ;) and when the wind blows strong 
from the north and west, over thousands of leagues of an 
intensely cold snow surface, exposure to the breath of Bo- 
reas is insupportable. The spring and autumn, especially 
in the more Eastern parts, are also boisterous and variable, 
with snow, sleet, and rain. The short summer is, how- 


* This division includes the seaboard of Canada, ‘Kova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, 
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ever, warm and genial, more particularly in the island of; the small rade clearance of the settler. Nothing can exceed 
St. Johm and the south-west portion of these provinces;| the sensation of loneliness (done, as the Americans term 
and is sufficient to ripen oats, barley, potatoes, excellent it,) which is experienced in these interminabie forests, 
apples and pears, with a little spring-sown wheat, (autumn-| where for hundreds of miles no object is recognizable be- 
sown wheat generally rotting or dying under the snow, yond the tops of the trees. ‘Tv a Scotsman, the view of hills 
from the very long period, sometimes six months, which is awanting ; to the Englishman, the cleanly swiling vil- 
the snow remains on the ground. In the Eastern and} lages, and the neat enclosures, with the beautiful sheep 
Northern portion, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, the and cattle. ‘The ocean is also awanting, so interesting to 
climate is exceedingly ungenial and rough, and but for! the Briton, as giving him some assurance of his locality, 
the vicinity of the fisheries (the most productive in the| and carrying with it the idea of home—that be is not lost 
world) would be considered uninhabitable. ‘The prodi-! in flat, dull, illimitable space. 
gious quantity of floating ice which drifts down from Da-| This dreariness, combined with some climatic influence, 
vis’s and Hudson's Straits, and which grounds upon the| has a marked effect upon the spirits and character of the 
banks and shallows on the astern shores, neutralizes the! settler, who is as silent aud sombre as the gloomy woods 
sun’s heat during the first half of su:amer, and, combined | among which he is lost—nothing seeming to be alive and 
with the shallow seas, produces very frequent fogs, sleet,|in a state of active noisy enjoyment in these intermmable 
and drizzly rain, which sometimes chillis the season so! swampy forests, but the myriads of frogs. * 9 * 
much as to rain the prospects of the grain-larmer. These! The great disadvantage of the country of the Lakes is, 
regions are as yet only very thinly peopled, chiefly along! that it wants some staple article of export. Its timber is 
the river-courses, upon the alluvial lands, and in the/too distant from market to be worth transporting. The 
vicinity of the frequented harbours. ‘The clearances have! climate is not very favourable to fine-woolled sheep, or 
generally the most uncouth appearance ; around which the | sheep of any kind; besides, they would require a great 
bare unsightly stems of the broken forest stand mangled | extent of clearance, nota pile of grass growing in the dense 
and torn, and scathed by fire, giving a character of de-|hard-wood forest, where only pigs can pick up a little food, 
structive rudeness to the doings of man. Nearly the whole | consisting of reptiles, nuts, and tree seeds. Cattle require 
of these wide provinces are covered by forest; the most|too much hoarded winter forage, and are far from markets; 
valuable timber of which is yellow, white, and red pine,| the nearest of which are Montreal, Albany, and New York. 
black birch, elm, oak, and maple. Almost the sole export! Grain is also too distant from market to be profitably raised 
is timber, under the different forms, and potash, (the solu-| for export; and, in fact, it, as well as cattle, is imported to 
ble portion of timber-ashes,) to Britain and the West Indies, | very considerable extent. There is thus almost no means 
which adits of a return of clothing, hardware, iron uten-| of export to balance necessary imports of clothing, hard- 
sils, rum, tea, and coffee. Ship-burlding, and the cutting) ware, &c.; and the portion they receive has hitherto heen 
and preparing of timber for export, and the manufacture of purchased by the hard cash that emigrants have carried 
barrel-staves, hoops, und potash, are, with the fisheries, out, by the pension of halt-pay officers, (a number of whom 
agriculture, and a little mining, the sole employments. j have settled in the country,, and by the money expended 
PROSPECTS OF THE CANADAS, | by the Government derived from Britain, Being entirely 
The division of races and language is a barrier to the! destitute of exports, the imports of even the few supplies 
formation of any considerable independent national power! which people of such inadequate means find necessary, 





‘ , . «3 | 
in these provinces, and renders their ultimate union with 


the United States much more probable, In speculating on 
the future prospects of these regions, we cannot see much 
chance of their ever becoming highly peopled and civilized. 
The climate, which no drainage or clearing can ever render 
congenial to man, or favorable to the production of grain, or 
the rearing of flocks and herds, will remain an insuperable 
barrier. ‘The opening of a communication between the 
Lakes of Upper Canada and the Hudson and Mississippi 
rivers, by means of canals and railways, will also divert 
the commerce of the interior to the Lower St. Lawrence, 
the navigation of which must always labour under the 
great disadvantage of being hermetically sealed by ice for six 
months in the year. The timber trade, will, however, con- 
tinue while the forest exists. It may indeed, in the_ first 
place, experience a considerable diminution, when the an- 
ticipated removal of duties takes place ; but as the Baltic 
supply, already much exhausted, will under the then great- 
ly increased demand, rapidly fall off, recourse must again 
be had to the inferior and more distant supply of these 
provinces. The decrease of timber in the United States, 
already beginning to be felt, will also soon compel them to 
resort to the Lower St. Lawrence Provinces, and the de- 
mand of the West Indies, and of South America, will con- 
tinue. Yet,in the course of time, the timber supply fur- 
nished by these regions will come to be reduced to the an- 
nual growth, and it is on the fisheries chiefly that the trade 
and industry must ultimately depend. 
UPPER CANADA, 

This great interior country, extending from south-west 
of Lower Canada along the North side of the great Ame- 
rican lakes, is chiefly a flat or slightly undulated continu- 
ous forest, only diversified by the lake and the river, and 


speedily exhaust the little hoarded money which settlers 
|carry out with them ; and, except when they can exchange 
a few cattle or some seed-grain with a new comer for his 
hard dollars, they are under the necessity to content them- 
| selves with the rude fabrics which their own hands can 
| manufacture, and with the simple food which their clear- 
| ance can supply. 





From the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
ON THE PROBABLE DURATION OF HUMAN 
LIFE.* 


Dr. Caspar, of Berlin, in his valuable work, entitled, 
‘Der wahrscheinliche Lebensdaur des Menschen, &c.,’ 
1835, after having examined the current opinions as to 
the average duration of human Kfe, and as to the most 
satisfactory method of ascertaining such a result, announ- 
ces his own doctrine in the following proposition :—The 
proportion of births to the population in any place expres- 
ses almost exactly the medium or average duration of 
life there. 

For example, suppose that this proportion is in the ratio 
of 1 to 28, then the average life of the inhabitants of the 
place will be found to be 28 years. 

If this rule be correct,it must follow that the duration 
of life increases and diminishes in a population, according 
as their fecundity is greater or less; so that man, if not as 
an individual, at least as a member of the mass, may be 
said to have it in his power to lengthen orto abridge his life. 


* Medico-Chirurgical Review, July, 1838. 
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This, if true, is indeed a proposition of great importance 
in political economy. 


To prove that the mortality is in a direct ratio with the| in this respect between the poor and the affluent. 


fecundity of any population, and, consequently, that gov- 
ernments, seeing that the force of states consists not so 
much on the mere number, as on the strength, fecundity, 
and longevity of their inhabitants, ought not to favour or 
encourage an over abundant population, the author has) 
collected together a vast number of facts, and for this pur- 
pose has drawn up tables of the mortality, not only in 
Prussia, but also in Britain, France, and Belgium. 

From these researches he comes to the conclusion, that 
everywhere the mortality is directly proportional to the 
fecundity of the population. 

This doctrine, if confirmed by future inquiries, may, to 
a certain extent, reconcile the opinions of Malthus and his 
opponents, as it shews us that Nature herself tends to 
remedy the evil of a redundant population. 

Dr. Caspar gives a valuable table of the mortality in 
Berlin, for twelve years, from 1817 to 1829, which com- 
prises nearly 70,000 deaths in nearly 2,000,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The following are a few interesting data which are de- 
rivable from his researches. 

The longevity of the female, is greater than that of the 
male sex. 

The age of puberty carries off 8 per cent. more of the 
female than of the male sex. 

The proportion of deaths of women in labour is | in 
108. 

It has been an erroneous, although hitherto a very pre- 
valent notion, that the climacteric age of women has a 
marked influence in increasing the mortality of the female 
sex. 

This opinion has been shewn to be incorrect by several 
statistical writers, and the researches of Dr. Caspar con- 
firm the accuracy of their statements. On the whole, 
therefore, we may assert that the longevity of the female is 
greater than that of the male sex. 

It is also worthy of notice that of still-born infants, there 
are more of the male than of the female sex. 

Dr. Caspar proceeds to shew that the medium or aver- 
age duration of life has increased considerably in most 
European cities of late years. In London this increase is 
great, for it would seem that, within the last century, pro- 
bable life hus increased by twenty years. 

At Geneva, again, in the 16th century one-half of the 
infants born there died, we are told, before their fifth year ; 
whereas, in the present day, it would appear that this half 
reaches nearly 43 years of age. A similar remark may be 
made as to the increased length of life at Berlin. 

Dr. Caspar treats pretty fully on the influence of pur- 
suits and occupations on the duration of human tife ; and 
from his inquiries it appears that clergymen are, on the 
whole, the longest, and medical men are the shortest livers. 
The different classes may be arranged, in respect to lon- 
gevity, as follows :— 


Medium Longevity. 


Clergymen, : ° ° 65 years. 
Merchants, . . ° 62 do. 
Clerks, . ° ° Gl do. 
Farmers, ° . “ 61 do. 
Military Men, . ° ° 59 do. 
Lawyers, ° ° “ 58 do. 
Artists, . , . 57 do. 
Medical Men, . : 56 do. 


Another important agent or influence on the probable 
duration of life is marriage. Itis proved by the research- 
es of our author that the married state is favourable to 
longevity, and especially in reference to the male sex. 


LONDON PORTER BREWERIES. 
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the medium duration of life is well known. DreCaspar 
gives some tables of mortality which prove the sad contrast 
From 
these it would seem that the medium age of the nobility in 
Germany may be stated at about 50 years, whereas that of 
the paupers is as low as 32 years. 

The last chapter of the work treats of the influence of 
the fecundity of a population upon its mortality, Dr. Cas- 
par shews, by a vast number of documents, that “ ‘Ae mor- 
tality in any population is always in exact ratio to its 
fecundity,” or, in other words, “dhe more prolific the peo- 
ple is, the greater, usually, is the mortality among 
them.” 

He alludes to the difference, in this respect, in the dif- 
ferent districts in England; and maintains that wherever 
the number of births is highest, there the mortality is great- 
est at the same time. 

The same result is derivable from statistical investiga- 
tions in Belgium, France, and other countries. 

Dr. Caspar concludes his work by embodying the gen- 
eral principles of his researches in the following conclu- 
sions: 

1. The proportion of births to the actual stationary pop- 
ulation of any place expresses, or is relative to, the medigin 
duration of life in that population. 

2. The female sex enjoys, at every period of life, except 
at puberty, at which epoch the mortality is rather greater 
among young females, a greater longevity than the male 
sex. 

3. Pregnancy and labour occasion, indeed, a considera- 
ble loss of life; but this loss disappears, or is lost in the 
general mass, 

4. The so-called climacteric periods of life do not seem 
to have any influence on the longevity of either sex. 

5. ‘The medium duration of life, at the present time, is 
in Russia about 21 years, in Prussia 29, in Switzerlana 34, 
in France 36, in Belgium 36, and in England 38 years. 

6. The medium duration of life has, in recent times, in- 
creased very greatly in most cities in Europe. 

7. In reference to the influence of professions or occu- 
pations on life, it seems that ecclesiastics are, on the whole, 
the longest, and medical men are the shortest livers; mili- 
tary men are nearly between the two extremes, but yet, 
proportionally, they, more frequently than others, reach 
very advanced years. 

8. The mortality is very generally greater in manufac- 
turing than in agricultural districts. 

9. Marriage is decidedly favourable to longevity. 

10. The mortality among the poor is always greater 
than among the wealthier classes. 

11. The mortality in a population appears to be always 
proportionate to its fecundity,—as the number of births in- 
creases so does the number of deaths at the same time. 


From Chambers Edinbur eh Journal. 
LONDON PORTER BREWERIES. 


Accustomed as 2 provincial inhabitant of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom is to estimate at a very high rate the 
extent of the London porter breweries, from his find- 
ing the beverage in abundance in every spot on which 
he may set his foot, yet the reality, when it is his 
fortune to visit the actual scene of the manufacture in 
question, will prove in general far to exceed any an- 
ticipations which may have been formed. Nothing 
which a stranger can behold in the whole British me- 
tropolis will strike and amaze his eye more than the 





The influence of poverty and destitution in shortening 


mere appearance of one of the larger brew-houses of 
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the city, with its enormous coppers, huge fermenting 
vessels, and monster-like store-vats; while, if he car- 
ries his observations farther, and examines into all the 
dealings and ramifications of such a concern, his mind 
will be filled with still greater astonishment at the 
seemingly incalculable amount of capital embarked 
in it, as necessary to sustain and carry it on. The 
first question which suggests itself to one’s thoughts, on 
looking at the lakes of porter perpetually being manu- 
factured in such places, is, ‘* Who is to drink all this?” 
One can scarcely believe that any given number of 
human throats, even of the thirstiest order, can con- 


LONDON PORTER BREWERIES. 








regarded this solution as perfectly satisfactory ; and 
one enterprising brewer of the Neottish capital actually 
went the length of bringing down the ‘Thames water 
in casks, in the full expectation of at length rivalling 
the metropolitan brewers. The attempt wa® unsuc- 
cessful; nor will the reader marvel at this, when in- 
formed how erroneous were the premises upon which 
the experiment was based. Only four of the London 
brew-houses do really make use ot the Thames river 
water! In other words, not a sixth part of the Lon- 
don porter is manufactured with water from that 
source. ‘The breweries have in most cases private 


sume these seas of liquor as fast as they seem to be| wells, and the liquor brewed thus is no whit inferior 


produced. Yet but a short residence in the mighty 
city which is the scene of this production, will re- 
move much of this wonderment from the stranger’s 
mind. He will soon discover that porter almost sup- 
plies the place of water in London, as the common 
and hourly means of slaking thirst. None so poor, 
none so miserable in London, but contemns the thin 
colourless product of the spring, and will have his 
deep-brown * stout,”’ in pot or can, at home or abroad. 
Witn the labouring classes the beverage has become 
a necessary of life, and, indeed, even the most tem- 
perate and orderly among them would perhaps as 
soon want their solid food, as the * entire’ to wash 
itdown, In part, the origin, at least, of this habit 
may be owing to the rather impure sources of much 
of the water about the metropolis, and we have heard 
sensible men trace it to such a cause; but the cheap- 
ness, abundance, and quality of the liquor, not to 
speak of other circumstances, seem in a great mea- 
sure sufficient to account for the prevalence of the 
custom at the present day. 

The difference in co!our between porter and ale, as 
well as other malt liquors, is chiefly owing, as is gen- 


in quality to that into which the river water enters. 
The public, at least, have never discovered any differ- 
euce. So much for the Thames water fallacy. 

The real cause of the pleasing bitter relish and aro- 
ma of the London porter, we have good authority for 
asserting, rests with the malt used, and also the mode 
of curing it for use. The hops, of course, are a prin- 
cipal source of the bitter in all porter, but in the case 
of London porter, the delightful bitter smack is not 
so much derived from the employment of a large al- 
lowance of hops, as from the use, in the brewing, of 
great quantities of brown or embrowned malt, which 
malt is cured along with dried wood of a stringent 
quality. This wood is mixed with the malt, and, be- 
sides contributing to the spirit and strength of the 
beverage, is the ingredient that imparts to it its much 
prized aroma, In the introduction of this stringent 
wood, consists the long-sought-for secret. All the 
stories which have been told of the unbounded use of 
liquorice, and drugs of every kind and name, are en- 











tirely erroneous as far as regards the leading brew- 
houses; which supply the world with London porter. 
From various causes, it would be extremely diffi- 
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erally known, to the condition of the malt used in pre-| cult to give any thing like a correct estimate of the 
paring the former of these drinks. The malt in this/ capital embarked in one of the great London brew- 
case is slightly scorched in drying, or ewring as it is|houses. In the hop room alone of such a concern, 
more frequently termed, so as to acquire a brown hue, | there lies a princely fortune, some single houses hav- 
which it communicates to the liquor made from it.|ing usually a stock of hops on hand about two han- 
But there are other qualities for which porter is re-|dred thousand pounds invalue. This is in some mea- 
markable ; and it is for the possession of these, more| sure dormant capital, as such a stock would last a 
peculiarly, that the porter of London has obtained its| year or two. But the keeping of so large a store is 
great and distinctive celebrity. The agreeable bitter-|a provision against a scarcity or a rise in prices, and 
ness and empyreumatic flavour which characterise it,| the power of making suct a provision is a magnificent 
have been the envy of all the brewers, we may safely jproof of the means held at command. The stock of 
say, of the wide world, and fortunes have been thrown | malt, again, in the larger houses, is on an equal scale. 
away in the endeavour to discover the source of these | Malt and hops together will generally amouat in value 
properties, and to imitate them. These attempts have | to about three hundred thousand pouuds.* , The stock- 
always tailed so signally, if not uniformly and uni-/ vats exhibit another immense absorption of money. 
versally, that at length mankind have almost agreed,| Ip these vats, vast quantities of porter are stored up, 
by common consent, to rank the puzzle of London|to ripen and mellow for public use. The vessels in 
porter-brewing with the mystery of the Iron Mask,}question resemble houses in size more than any thing 
or that of the authorship of Junius. Numberless, iu-jelse. In Messrs. Whitbread’s brewery there are 
deed, were the explanations tendered by one party | about thirty vats, each between tweaty aud thirty feet 
and another, before the point was thus given up; and) high, and of a proportionate transverse diameter. 
as one of these notions may be said still, in some| ‘They hold many thousand barrels each, and are usu- 
measure, to hold its ground, many persons may bejally full to the brim. These vats are bound with a 
glad of a little information upon the subject. Find-|suecession of very strong iron hoops, set as close to 
lag that no means whatever, tried in any quarter of the| one another as they can well go; aad, in reality, the 
earth, could make porter taste as it did in London, /|danger would be extreme, without powerful supports 
some ingenious individual at length hit on the idea! of this kind. A number of years ago, a vessel of this 
that the cause must liv in the ‘Thames water, with! nature burst in one of the large London brew-houses, 
which it was manufactured. As the ‘Thames water|and did no smal! damage, floating a family in a neigh- 
was really known to have peculiar properties—that} —~- : 
of keeping long fresh and pure at sea, for example,| * The quantity of malt_ consumed in one ab Aa ge of the 
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afier undergoing several fermentations—many people | )incipal breweries in London, exceeds five 
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bouring house clean out of doors, besides other feats 
of the like order. 

Barclay, Perkins, and Company, have the most 
extensive porter brew-house in London. Their es- 
tablishment is one of old standing, being the same 
which formerly yielded a noble fortune to Samuel 
Johnson’s friend, Thrale. The quantity of porter now 
annually brewed by this house amounts to between 
three and four hundred thousand barrels. The fol- 
lowing six brewing companies, Hanbury’s, Reid's, 
Whitbread’s Meux’s, Combe and Delafield’s, and 
Calvert’s, produce also very large quantities, the issue 
of none being less than one hundred thousand barrels 
a year, while it is double that ew in several of 
the cases. But neither a knowledge of the amount 
of the annual manufactare, nor an estimate of the 
stock and consumption of hops and malt, will lead us 
to any thing like a fair idea of the capital embarked 
in one of these concerns. The,cause of this may be 
in part explained. ‘The ae and malt rooms are na- 
tural and obvious quarters for the employment of the 
wealth of these brewing-houses. But the funds of 
the same pafties are absorbed also in less obvious 
ways. ‘The most of the licensed public-houses in the 
city are connected with some brewing company or 
another, arid hence are called * tied houses.” ‘The 
brewers advance /oans to the publican on the security 
of his lease, and from the moment that necessity or 
any other cause tempts him to accept such a loan, he 
is bound to the lending party. Indeed, the advance 
is made on the open and direct condition that he shall 
sell the lender’s liquor, and his alone. The publican, 


in short, becomes a mere retail-avent for the behoof 


of one particular company. They clap their sign 
above his door, and he can no longer fairly call the 
house his own. ‘The quantity of money thus lent out 
by the London brewers is enormous. One house 
alone, we know from good authority, has more than 
two hundred thousand pounds so employed. Per- 
haps the reader will have a still better idea of the ex- 
tent to which this system is carried, when he is told 
that a single brew-louse has fifteen thouscnd pounds 
worth of sign-boards stuck up over London—ra- 
ting these articles, of course, at their cost prices. 
This explains what a strarger in the metropolis is at 
first very much struck with—the number of large 
boards marked with ** Whitbread’s Entire,”’ * Meux’s 
Double Refined,” or * Combe and Delafield’s Brown 


Stout House,” that meet the eye in every pert of 


London. ‘These signs are of such size as to extend 
usually from side to side of the building on which 
thes are placed, and if a house presents two ends, or 
even three, to publie view, the massive letters adorn 
them all. Such boards cost from fifteen to twenty 
pounds a-piece, so that eight or nine hundred of them 
wil! amount to the sum total stated; and some brew- 
eries have that nuinber up, in one quarter and another 
of the great city. This mode of advertising may look 
expensive, but it has its advantages. It is permanent, 
and readily points out to the favourers of particular 
brewing-houses where their favourite stout is to be 
found. One loves Meux’s, another man Barclay’s, a 
third Courage and Donaldson’s’ and these gilded 
placards show where the desired articles may be had 
by all parties. What an idea this “tie” system in 
itself gives us of the wealth of these brewers! A 
handsome fortune laid out on sign-boards ! 

In reality, however, the leading partners, whose 
names are at the head of these firms, are in many 





cases men possessed of extensive landed property, 
and to all intents and purposes private country gen- 
tlemen, though retaining, it may be, large shares in 
the estabdishinent to which the wealth and standing 
of thgir families were originally owing. There are 
always some of the principal partners in these con- 
‘cerns, nevertheless, who take an active share in their 
/management. The mode of eonducting them is 
thoroughly systematic, as much so, and necessaril 
‘as much so, as in the case of the Bank of England. 
|The whole business is divided into sections, with 
‘responsible persons at the head of each. One man 
usually, and sometimes two, superintend the brewing 
department. ‘These are the operative managers, who 
|are a shrewd and intelligent class of men. Salaries 
‘in these extensive concerns are on the handsomest 
iseale, the motto of the proprietors being, “ best 
‘service, best pay.”” The number of operatives about 
these places is of course very great. They are 
usually stout, florid men, with countenances and 
persons alike redolent of the cherishing fluids amid 
|which they live, move, and have their being. And 
when hard exercise is combined with this generous 
nutrition, they will, we have no doubt, be as healthy 
as they appear. Otherwise, they will be liable, it is 
to be feared, to apoplectic and dropsical affections. 
|Numerous as are these common workers at the 
brewing business, however, those who conceive the 
}employment flowing from these vast establishments 
'to rest and end here, will form but a poor idea of the 
jrange of theirinfluence. Hop-growers, iron-founders, 
‘coopers, colliers, publicans, horse-dealers, saddlers, 
cart-wrights, agriculturists in all the various lines of 
jbarley, corn, and hay growing, with many other 
trades and professions, are all directly and perpetually 
| benefitting from the maintenance of these great con- 
icerns. It is astonishing how many of all these 
tradesmen ove single brewing-house will sustain 
within its cirele, disseminating its work and its 
payments with never-failing punctuality. 
| Serious attempts have frequently been made to 
shake the businesses of the great porter breweries, 
‘but the system was too deeply rooted to permit of its 
|easy overthrow. A heavy though indirect stroke of 
this kind came from the ale-brewers of London, who 
some time since commenced brewing an ale article at 
so low a price as to encroach on the sale of * entire.”” 
In retaliation, the porter-houses, with the exception 
‘of three only, were tempted to add a proportion of ale 
|to theirordinary manufacture. They do not, however, 
carry this ale brewing to any great extent, and, on 
the other hand, their porter monopoly remains but 
little, if at all, inipained. 

One point more about the London breweries, and 
we have done with these loose hints, The stables of 
one of these establishments, when filled with their 
allotted tenants, constitute one of the very finest sights 
that can be seen on the whole premises. ‘To Scots- 
men, the powerful make and general beauty of the 
horses of burden that are seen traversing the streets 
of the metropolis, is always a subject of wonder. 
The little carts of his own country, and the compara- 
‘tively puny though active creatures which draw 
|them, sink into absolute insignificance in his eyes 
when contrasted with the colossal wagons and 
horses of the south. One horse to one cart is the way 
in Neotland, while in England you observe a train of 
six or eight gigantic creatures dragging along a —_ 
and heavily-loaded vehicle, resembling a goodly 
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imposing sights imagivable. As the brewers keep 
the very best.of horses, it is in their stables that the 
beauty of the breed can be seen to most perfection. 
They are kept in the very highest condition, plump, 
sleek, and glossy. ‘The order maintained throughout 
these large establishments extends to their stabling 
arrangements. Iu Whitbread’s, we observed the 
name of each horse painted above his stal!, and were 
told that every one of them kuew its desiguation as 
well as any biped about the place. Some of the 
most extensive breweries employ above one hundred 
such horses, to disseminate their produce through all 
parts of the city and its suburbs. 
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Irom the London Sunbeam. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO A NIGHT-HAWK. 


Birp of the noiseless night, 
While life is folded to a silent sleep, 
I sit beneath thy solitary flight, 

In reverie deep, 


I hail thee, fiend of air, 
As through the shadow of the mystic hour 
Thy form appears in upward freedom there, 
From ruin’s tower ; 


Or from some mountain cave, 
Forgotten by the day, as thou dost rise, 
Like solemn visions from the gecret grave, 

To range the skies. 


And while in circling motion, 
Upwheeling calmly on thy phantom wings, 
With thee in deep dispassionate devotion 

My spirit springs. 


It mounts with thee, fleet minion 
Of evening dread, as thy nocturnal form 
Is wafted on the north wind’s clouded pinion, 
Like threat’ning storm. 


Poised high, and higher now, 
In thy ethereal way so thin and far, 
Thou seem’st to me on night’s impending brow, 
Some darkling star. 


And now sublimely wading 
Amid the cold light that the moon doth shed, 
I catch the last gleam of thy gilt wing fading, 
But thou art fled. 


And hark! the vault of heaven 
Is dismal with the piercing cry thou hast, 
That comes like old impressive warning given 
By prophets past. 


Soar on—with yon high cloud 
Flaunt up the starry halls of heaven together, 
And from mortality’s vile vision shroud 
Thyself in ether. 


Oh! in thy strange career, 
Diving through distant solitude alone, 
Thou art an emblem of my spirit here, 


haystack in breadth, height, and compactne§s. Aj 
lengthened line of such wagons is one of the most} 
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For from the revel hall 
When pleasure shines in banquet pomp, I fly 
And seek the joy that wealth—power—honour—all— 
My soul deny. 


Like thee, I darkly close, 
My spirit from the light and voice of day, 
And in the breathless hour of night's repose, 
Brood time away. 


* 


But thy serener path 
Through silence dead and ether’s quiet blue, 
To me a holier retirement hath, 
Than man e’er knew. 


And could I wing thy height, 
All ties which link me to the earth I'd sever, 
And floating in illimitable flight, 
Ascend for ever. 





| THE WIDOW’S MITE. 
| BY L. E. Le 

| 

| 


And he said, of a trath, 1 say unto you, that this 
peor widow hath cast in more than they all. St. Luke 
| XXI. 3. 


It is the fruit of waking hours 

When others are asleep, 

When moaning round the low thatch'd roof, 
| The winds of winter creep. 


It is the fruit of summer days 
Past in a gloomy room, 

When others are abroad to taste 
The pleasant morning bloom. 


*Tis given from a scanty store 
And miss’d while it is given: 
*Tis given—for the claims of earth, 
Are less than those of heaven. 


Few, save the poor, feel for the poor, 
The rich know not how hard, 

It is to be of needful food, 
And needful rest debarred. 


Their paths are paths of plenteousness, 
They sleep on silk and down, 

And never think how heavily 
The weary head lies down. 


They know not of the scanty meal 
With small pale faces round ; 
No fire upon the cold damp hearth, 
When snow is on the ground, 


They never by their window sit, 
And see the gay pass by; 

Yet take their weary work again, 
Though with a mournful eye. 


The rich, they give—they miss it not— 
A blessing cannot be, 
Like that which rests, thou widow’'d one, 





Thou cheerless one ; 





Upon thy gift and thee. 
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NICHOLAS 
From the Nickleby Payers. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
(CONTINVED.) 
CHAPTER XXVI, 


Mrs. Nickleby becomes acquainted with Messrs. Puke and 
Pluck, whose affection and interest are beyond all bounds. 


Mas. Nicxieny had not felt so proud and important for 
many a day, as when, on reaching home, she gave herself 
wholly up to the pleasant visions which had accompanied 
her on her way thither, Lady Mulberry Hawk—that was 
the prevalent idea. Lady Mulberry Hawk !—On Tuesday 
last, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, by the Right Reverend 
the Bishop of Llandaff, Sir Mulberry Hawk, of Mulberry 
Castle, North Wales, to Catherine, only daughter of the late 
Nicholas Nickleby, Esquire, of Devonshire. “Upon my 
word !” cried Mrs. Nicholas Nickleby, “it sounds very well.” 

Having despatched the ceremony, with its attendant fes- 
tivities, to the perfect satisfaction of her own mind, the san- 
guine mother pictured to her imagination a long train of 
honours and distinctions which could not fail to accompany 
Kate in her new and brilliant sphere. She would be pre- 
sented at court, of course. On the anniversary of her birth- 
day, which was upon the nineteenth of July (“at ten minutes 
past three o'clock in the morning,” thought Mrs. Nickleby 
in a parenthesis, “ for I recollect asking w hat o’clock it was,”) 
Sir Mulberry would give a great feast to all his tenants, and 
would return them three and a half per cent. on the amount 
of their last half-year’s rent, as would be fully described and 
recorded in the fashionable intelligence, to the immeasurable 
delight and admiration of all the readers thereof. Kate's 
picture, too, would be in at least half-a-dozen of the annuals, 
and on the opposite page would appear, in delicate type, 
“Lines on contemplating the Portrait of Lady Mulberry 
Hawk. By Sir Dingleby Dabber.” Perhaps some one an- 
nual, of more comprehensive design than its fellows, might 
even contain a portrait of the mother of Lady Mulberry 
Hawk, with lines by the father of Sir Dingleby Dabber. 
More unlikely things had come to pass. Tess interesting 
portraits had appeared. As this thought occurred to the 
good lady, her countenance unconsciously assumed that 
compound expression of siimpering and sleepiness which, 
being common to all such portraits, is perhaps one reason 
why they are always so charming and agreeable. 

With such triumphs of aérial architecture did Mrs. Nick- 
leby occupy the whole evening after her accidental introduc. 
tion to Ralphs titled friends; and dreams, no less prophetic 
and equally promising, haunted her sleep that night. She 
was preparing for her frugal dinner next day, still occupied 
with the same ideas—a little softened dewn perhaps by sleep 
and daylight—when the girl who attended her, partly for 
company, and partly to assist in the household affairs, rushed 
into the room in unwonted agitation, and announced that 
two gentlemen were wailing in the passage for permission 
to walk up stairs. 

“Bless my heart!” cried Mrs, Nickleby, hastily arranging 
her cap and front, “if it should be—dear me, standing in 
the passage all this time—why don’t you go and ask them 
to walk up, you stupid thing ?” 

While the girl was gone on this errand, Mrs. Nickleby 
hastily swept into a cupboard all vestiges of eating and 
drinking ; which she had scarcely done, and seated herseli 
with looks as collected as she could assume, when two gen- 
tlemen, both perfect strangers, presented themselycs. 
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| “How do you do?” said one gentleman, laying great 

|stress on the last word of the inquiry. 

| * How do you do?” said the other gentleman, altering the 

‘emphasis, as if to give variety to the salutation. 

| Mrs. Nickleby curtseyed and smiled, and curtseyed again, 

and remarked, rubbing her hands as she did so, that she 
hadn't the—really—the honour to— 

| « To know us,” said the first gentleman. “'The loss has 

|been ours, Mrs. Nickleby. Has the loss been ours, Pyke ?” 

| “It has, Pluck,” answered the other gentleman. 

| “We have regretted it very often, I believe, Pyke ?” said 

ithe first gentleman. 

| “Very often, Pluck,” answered the second. 

“But now,” said the first gentleman, “now we have the 
happiness we have pined and languished for, Have we 
pined and languished for this happiness, Pyke, or have we 
not?” 
| “You know we have, Pluck,” said Pyke, reproaehfully. 
| “ You hear him, ma’am?” said Mr. Pluck, looking round; 
|“ you hear the unimpeachable testimony of my friend Pyke 
|—that reminds me,—formalities, formalitics, must not be 
\neglected in civilized society. Pyke—Mrs. Nickleby.” 

Mr. Pyke laid his hand upon his heart, and bowed low. 

“ Whether I shall introduce myself with the same for- 
mality,” said Mr. Pluck—* whether I shall say myself that 
my name is Plack, or whether I shall ask my friend Pyke 
(who being now regularly introduced, is competent to the 
oilice) to state fur me, Mrs. Nickleby, that my name is 
Pluck ; whether I shall claim your acquaintance on the plain 
ground of the strong interest I take in your wellare, er 
whether I shall make myself known to you as the friend of 
Sir Mulberry Hawk—these, Mrs. Nickleby, are considera- 
tions which I leave to you to determine.” 

“ Any friend of Sir Mulberry Hawk's requires no better 
introduction to me,” observed Mrs. Nickleby, graciously. 

“It is delightful to hear you say so,” said Mr. Pluck, 
drawing a chair close to Mrs. Nickleby, and sitting himself 
down. “It is refreshing to know that you hold my excel- 
lent friend, Sir Mulberry, in such high esteem. A word in 
your car, Mrs. Nickleby. When Sir Mulberry knows it, he 
will be a happy man—lI say, Mrs. Nickleby, a happy man. 
Pyke, be seated.” 

“ My good opinion,” said Mrs. Nickleby, and the poor lady 
exulted in the idea that she was marvellously sly— my 
good opinion can be of very little consequence to a gentle- 
mun like Sir Mulberry.” 

“Of little consequence !” exclaimed Mr. Pluck, “ Pyke, 
of what consequence to our fiiend, Sir Mulberry, is the good 
opinion of Mrs. Nickleby ?” 

“Of what consequence ?” echoed Pyke. 

“Aye,” repeated Pluck; “is it of the greatest conse- 
quence /” 

“ Of the very greatest consequence,” replied Pyke. 

“Mrs, Nickleby cannot be ignorant, said Mr. Pluck, “ of 
the immense impression which that sweet girl has—” 

“ Pluck !”’ said his friend, “ beware!” 

“ Pyke is right,” muttered Mr. Pluck, after a short pause ; 
“T was not to mention it. Pyke is very right. ‘Thank you, 
Pyke.” 

“Well now, really,” thought Mrs. Nickleby within her- 
self. “Such delicacy as that, I never saw !” 

Mr. Pluck, after feigning to be ina condition of great em- 
barrassment for some minutes, resumed the conversation by 
entreating Mrs. Nickleby to take no heed of what he had 
inadvertently said—to consider him imprudent, rash, injudi- 
cious. ‘The only stipulation he would make in his own fi- 
vour was, that she should give him credit for the best jnten- 
tions.” 
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“But when,” said Mr. Pluck, “when I sce so much 
sweetness and beauty on the one hand, and so much ardour 
and devotiun on the other, 1—pardon me, Pyke, I did'nt 
intend to resume that theme. Change the subject, Pyke.” 

“We promised Sir Mulberry and Lord Frederick,” said 
Pyke, “ that we'd call this morning and inquire whether you 
took any cold last night.” 

“ Not the least in the world last night, Sir; replied Mrs. 
Nickleby, “ with mary thanks to his Lordship and Sir Mul- 
berry for doing me the honour to inquire; not the least— 
which is the more singular, as I really am very subject to 
colds, indeed—very subject. U hada cold once,” said Mrs. 
Nickleby, “I think it was in the year eighteen hundred and 
seventeen ; let me see, four and five are nine, and—yes, 
eighteen hundred and seventeen, that I thought I never 
should get rid of; actually and seriously, that I thought I never 
should get rid of. I was only cured at last by aremedy that 
I don’t know whether you ever happened to hear of, Mr. 
Pluck. You have a gallon of watcr as hot as you can pos- 
sibly bear it, with a pound of salt and sixpen’orth of the finest 
bran, and sit with your head in it for twenty minutes every 
night just before going to bed ; at least, 1 don’t mean your 
head—your feet. It’s a most extraordinary cure—a most 
extraordinary cure. I used it for the first time, I recollect, 
the day after Christmas Day, and by the middle of April 
following the cold was gone, It seems quite a miracle when 
you come to think of it, for I had it ever since the beginning 
of September,” 

“ What an afflicting calamity !” said Mr. Pyke. 

“Perfectly horrid !” exclaimed Mr. Pluck. 

“ But it’s worth the pain of hearing, only to know that 
Mrs. Nickleby recovered it, isn’t it, Pluck ?” cried Mr. Pyke. 

“ That is the circumstance which gives it such a thrilling 
interest,” replied Mr. Pluck. 

“ But come,” said Pyke, as if suddenly recollecting him- 
self; “we must not forget our mission in the pleasure of this 
interview. We come ona mission, Mrs. Nickleby.” 

“On a mission,” exclaimed that good lady, to whose 
mind a definitive proposal of marriage for Kate at once pre- 
sented itself in lively colours. 

“From Sir Mulberry, replied Pyke. 
dull here.” 

“ Rather dull, I confess,” said Mrs. Nickleby. 

“ We bring the compliments of Sir Mulberry Hawk, and 
a thousand entreaties that you'll take a seat in a private box 
at the play to-night,” said Mr. Pluck. 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Nickleby,” “ I never go out at all, 
never.” 

“ And that is the very reason, my dear Mrs. Nickleby, why 
you should go out to-night,” retorted Mr. Pluck. “ Pyke, 
entreat Mrs. Nickleby.” 

“Oh, pray do,” said Pyke. 

“ You positively must,” urged Pluck. 

“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Nickleby hesitating; 
“ but—” 

“There's not a but in the case, my dear Mrs. Nickleby,” 
remonstrated Mr. Pluck ; “not such a word in the vocabu- 
lary. Your brother-in-law joins us, Lord Frederick joins us, 
Sir Mulberry joins us, Pyke joins us—a refusal is out of the 
question. Sir Mulberry sends a cggriage for you—twenty 
minutes before seven to the moment—you'll not be so cruel 
as to disappoint the whole party, Mrs. Nickleby ?” 

“ You are so very pressing, that I scarcely know what to 
say,” replied the worthy lady. 

“Say nothing; not a word, not a word, my dearest ma- 
dam,” urged Mr. Pluck. “Mrs. Nickleby,” said that excel- 
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“You must be very 


tent gentleman, lowering his voice, “ there is the most trifling, 
the most excusable breach of confidence in what [ am about 
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to say; and yet if my friend Pyke there overheard it—such 
is that man’s delicate sense of honour, Mrs. Nickleby—he’d 
have me out before dinner-time.” 

Mrs. Nickleby cast an apprehensive glance at the war-like 
Pyke, who had walked to the window; and Mr. Pluck, 
squeezing her hand, went on— 

“Your daughter has made a conquest—a conquest on 
which I may congratulate you. Sir Mulberry, my dear 
ma’am, Sir Mulberry is her devoted slave. Hem!” 

“ Hah!” cried Mr. Pyke at this juncture, snatching some- 
thing from the chimney-piece with a theatrical air. “ What 
is this! what do I behold!” 

“ What do you behold, my dear fellow ?”? asked Mr. Pluck. 

“It is the face, the countenance, the expression,” cried Mr. 
Pyke, falling into his chair with a miniature in his hand ; 
“feebly portrayed, imperfectly caught, but still the face, the 
countenance, the expression.” 

“TI recognise it at this distance !” exclaimed Mr. Pluck in 
a fit of enthusiasm. “Is it not, my dear madam, the faint 
similitude of—” 

“ It is my daugher’s portrait,” said Mrs. Nickleby, with 
great pride. And so it was. And little Miss La Creevy had 
brought it home for inspection only two nights before. 

Mr. Pyke no sooner ascertained that he was quite right 
in his conjecture, than he launched into the most extrava- 
gant encomiums of the divine original ; and in the warmth 
of his enthusiasin kissed the picture a thousand times, while 
Mr. Pluck pressed Mrs. Nickleby’s hand to his heart, and 
congratulated her on the possession of such a daughter, with 
so much earnestness and affection, that the tears stood, or 
seemed to stand, in his eyes. Poor Mrs. Nickleby, who had 
listened in a state af enviable complacency at first, became 
at length quite overpowered by these tokens of regard for, 
and attachment to, the family; and even the servant girl, 
who had peeped in at the door, remained reoted to the spot 
in astonishment at the ecstasies of the two friendly visitors. 

By degrees these raptures subsided, and Mrs. Nickleby 
went on to entertain her guests with a lament over her fallen 
fortunes, and a picturesque account of her old house in the 
country: comprising a full description of the different apart- 
ments, not forgetting the little store-room, and a lively recol- 
lection of how many steps you went down to get into the 
garden, and which way you turned when you came out at 
the parlour-door, and what capital fixtures there were in the 
kitchen. This last reflection naturally conducted her into 
the wash-house where she stumbled upon the brewing uten- 
sils, among which she might have wandered for an hour, if 
the mere mention of those implements had not, by an asso- 
ciation of ideas, instantly reminded Mr. Pyke that he was 
“ amazing thirsty.” 

“ And I'll tell you what,” said Mr. Pyke; “if you'll send 
round to the public-house for a pot of mild half-and-half, 
positively and actually I'll drink it.” 

And positively and actually Mr. Pyke did drink it, and 
Mr. Pluck helped him, while Mrs, Nickleby looked on in 
divided admiration of the condescension of the two, and the 
aptitude with which they accommodated themselves to the 
pewter-pot; in explanation of which seeming marvel it may 
be here observed, that gentlemen who, like Messrs. Pyke and 
Pluck, live upon their wits (or not so much, perhaps, upon 
the presence of their own wits as upon the absence of wits 
in other people) are occasionally reduced to very narrow 
shifts and straits, and are at such periods accustomed to re- 
gale themselves in a very simple and primitive manner. 

« At twenty minutes before seven, then,” said Mr. Pyke, 
rising, “the coach will be here. One more look—one little 
look—at that sweet face. Al! here it is. Unmoved un- 





changed!” ‘This by the way was a very remarkable cir- 
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cumstance, miniatures being liable to so many changes of)thcir legs, Mrs. Nickleby justly concluded that they had taken 


expression—“ Oh, Pluck! Pluck !” 


Mr. Pluck made no other reply than kissing Mrs. Nickle- 


dinner, 
“We have been—we have been—toasting your lovely 


by’s hand with a great show of feeling and attachment ; Mr.|daughter, Mrs. Nickleby, whispered Sir Mulberry, sitting 


Pyke having done the same, both gentlemen hastily with- 
drew. 


down behind her. 
“Oh, ho!” thought that knowing lady; “ wine in; truth 


Mrs. Nickleby was commonly in the habit of giving her-|out.—You arevery kind, SirM ulberry.” 


self credit for a pretty tolerable share of penetration and 
acuteness, but she had never felt so satisfied with her own 
sharp-sightedness as she did that day. She had found it all 
out the night before. She had never seen Sir Mulberry and 
Kate together—never even heard Sir Mulberry’s name— 
and yet hadn’t she said to herself from the very first, that she 
saw how the case stood? and what a triumph it was, for 
there was wow no doubt about it. If these flattering atten- 
tions to herself were not sufficient proof, Sir Mulberry’s con- 
fidential friend had suffered the secret to escape him in so 
many words, “1 am quite in love with that «ear Mr. Pluck, 
I declare I am, said Mrs. Nickleby. 


No, no, upon my soul!”, replied Sir Mulberry Hawk. 
“It’s you that’s kind, upon my soul it is. It was so kind 
of you to come to-night.” 

“So very kind of you to invite me, you mean Sir Mul- 
berry,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, tossing her head, and looking 
prodigiously sly. 

“I am so anxious to know you, so anxious to cultivate 
your good opinion, so desirous that there should be a deli- 
cious kind of harmonious family understanding between us,” 
said Sir Mulberry, “ that you mustn’t think I’m disinterested 
in what Ido. I’m inferral selfish ; I am—upon my soul I am”. 
“TI am sure you can’t be selfish, Sir Mulberry !” replied 





There was one great source of uneasiness in the midst of |Mrs. Nickleby. “ You have much too open and generous a 


this good fortune, and that was the having nobody by, to 
whom she could confide it. Once or twice she almost re- 
solved to walk straight to Miss La Creevy’s and tell it all to 
her. “ But I don’t know,” thought Mrs. Nickleby; “ She 
is a very worthy person, but I am afraid too much beneath 
Sir Mulberry’s station for us to make a companion of. Poor 
thing!” Acting upon this grave consideration she rejected 
the idea of taking the little portrait-painter into her confi- 
dence, and contented herself with holding out sundry vague 
and mysterious hopes of preferment to the servant girl, who 
received these obscure hints of dawning greatness with much 
veneration and respect, 

Punctual to its time came the promised vehicle, which was 
no hackney coach, but a private chariot, having behind it a 
footman, whose legs, although somewhat large for his body, 
might, as mere abstract legs, have set themselves up for 
models at the Royal Academy. It was quite exhilarating to 
hear the clash and bustle with which he banged the door and 
jumped up behind after Mrs. Nickleby was in; and as that 
good lady was perfectly unconscious that he applied the gold- 
headed end of his long stick to his nose, and so telegraphed 
most disrespectfully to the coachman over her very head, she 
sat in a state of much stiffuess and dignity, not a little proud 
of her position. 

At the theatre entrance there was more banging and more 
bustle, and there were also Messrs. Pyke and Pluck waiting 
to escort her to her box; and so polite were they, that Mr. 
Pyke threatened with many oaths to “ smifligate’’ a very old 
man with a lantern who accidentally stumbled in her way— 
to the great terror of Mrs. Nickleby, who, conjecturing more 
from Mr. Pyke’s excitement than any previous acquaintance 
with the etymology of the word that smifligation and blood- 
shed must be in the main one and the same thing, was alarm. 
ed beyond expression, lest something should occur. For- 
tunately, however, Mr. Pyke confined himself to mere verbal 
smifligation, and they reached their box with no more serious 
interruption by the way, than a desire on the part of the 
same pugnacious gentleman to “smash” the assistant box- 
keeper for happening to mistake the number. 

Mrs. Nickleby had scarcely been put away behind the cur- 
tain of the box in an arm chair, when Sir Mulberry and 
Lord Verisopht arrived, arrayed from the crowns of their 
heads to the tips of their gloves, and from the tips of their 
gloves to the toes of their boots, in the most elegant and 
costly manner. Sir Mulberry was a little hoarser than on 
the previous day, and Lord Verisopht looked rather sleepy 
and queer; from which tokens, as well as from the circum- 


countenance for that.” 
“What an extraordinary observer you are!” said Sir 
Mulberry Hawk. 

“Oh no, indeed, I don’t see very far into things, Sir 
Mulberry,” replied Mrs. Nickleby, in a tone of voice whieh 
left the baronet to infer that she saw very far indeed. 

“T am quite afraid of you,” said the baronet, “Upon 
my soul,” repeated Sir Mulberry, looking round to his 
companions ; “ [ am afraid of Mrs. Nickleby. She is so im- 
mensely sharp.” 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck shook their heads mysteriously, 
and observed together that they had found that out long 
ago; upon which Mrs. Nickleby tittered, and Sir Mulberry 
laughed, and Pyke and Pluck roared. 

“ But where’s my brother-in-law, Sir Mulberry ?” inquired 
Mrs. Nickleby. “I shouldn’t be here without him. I hope 
he’s coming.” 

“Pyke,” said Sir Mulberry, taking out his tooth-pick 
and lolling back in his chair, as if he were too lazy to invent 
a reply to this question, “ where’s Ralph Nickleby ” 
“Pluck,” said Pyke, imitating the baronet’s action, and 
turning the lie over to his friend, “ where’s Ralph Nickleby ?” 
Mr. Pluck was about to return some evasive reply, when 
the bustle caused by a party entering the next box seemed 
to attract the attention of all four gentlemen, who exchanged 
glances of much meaning. The new party beginning to 
converse together, Sir Mulberry suddenly assumed the cha- 
racter of a most attentive listener, and implored his friends 
not to breathe—not to breathe. 

“Why not ?” said Mrs. Nickleby. “ What is the matter ” 
“ Hush !” replied Sir Mulberry, laying his hand on her arm. 
“ Lord Frederick, do you recognize the tones of that voice ?” 
“Deyvle take me if I didn’t think it was the voice of 
Miss Nickleby.” 

“Lor, my Lord!” cried Miss Nickleby’s mamma, thrust- 
ing her head round the curtain. “ Why, actually—Kate, 
my dear, Kate.” 

“ You here, mamma! Is it possible !” 

“ Possible, my dear? Yes.” 

“ Why who—who on earth is that you have with you, 
mamma {” said Kate, shrinking back as she caught sight 
of a man smiling and kissing his hand, 

“ Who do you suppose, my dear ?” replied Mrs. Nickleby, 
bending towards Mrs. Wititterly, and speaking a little louder 
for that lady’s edification. “ ‘There's Mr. Pyke, Mr. Pluck, 
Sir Mulberry Hawk, and Lord Frederick Verisopht.” 
“Gracious Heaven!” thought Kate hurriedly. “How 
comes she in such society !” 





stance of their both being to a trifling extent unsteady upon 
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so grea{,and morcover brought back so forcibly the recollec- 
tion of what had passed at Ralph's delectable dinner, that 
she turned extremely pale and appeared greatly agitated, 
which symptoms being observed by Mrs. Nickleby, were at 
once set down by that acute lady as being caused and occa- 
sioned by violent love, But although she was in no small 
degree delighted by this discovery which reflected so much 


ss of perception, it did not lessen 


credit on her own quichn 
her motherly anxiety in late’s behalf; and accordingly, 
with a vast quantity of trepidation, she quitted her own 
box to hasten into that of Mrs. Wititterly. Mrs. Wititterly 
keenly alive to the glory of having a lord and a baronet 
among her visiting acquaintance, lost no time in signing to 
Mr, Wititterly to open the door, and thus it was that in less 
than thirty seconds, Mrs. Nickleby’s party, had made an 
irruption into Mrs, Wititterly’s box, which it filled to the 
very dvor, there being in fact only room for Messrs. Pyke 
and Pluck to get in their heads and waistcoats. 

“ My dear Wate,” said Mrs. Nickleby, kissing her daugh- 
ter affectionately. “low ill you looked a moment ago! 
You quite frightened me, I declare !” 
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Now, Kate though tthus so hurriedly, and the surprise was|long silence, “1 find | take so much more interest in his 


plays, after having been to that dear little dull house he was 
jborn in! Were you ever there, my Lord?” 

“ No, nayver,” replied Verisopht. 
| Then really you ought to go, my Lord,” returned Mrs. 
'Wititterly, in very languid and drawling accents. “I don't 
know how it is, but after you've seen the place and written 
your name in the little book, somehow or other you seem to 
be inspired ; it kindles up quite a fire within one.” 
| “Ye—es!” replied Lord Verisopht. “I shall certainly go 
|there.” 
| “Julia, my life,” interposed Mr. Wititterly, “ you are de- 
jceiving his lordship—unintentionally, my Lord, she is de- 
jeeiving you. It is your poetical temperament, my dear— 
|your ethereal soul—your fervid imagination, which throws 
|you into a glow of geniusand excitement. There is nothing 
jin the place, my dear—nothing, nothing.” 
| “J think there must be something in the place,” said Mrs. 
| Nickleby, who had been listening in silence ; “ for, soon after 
|f was married, 1 went to Stratford with poor dear Mr. 
Nickleby, in a post-chaise from Birmingham—was it a post- 
chaise though !” said Mrs, Nickleby, considering ; “ yes, it 


“It was mere fancy, mamma,—the—the reflection of |must have been a post-chaise, because I recollect remarking 


the lights perhaps,” replied K+ te, glancing nervously round, | 


and finding it impossible to whisper any caution ur explana- 
tion. 

“ Don’t you see Sir Mulberry Hawk, my dear ?” 

Kate bowed slightly, and biting her lip turned her head 
towards the stage. 

But Sir Mulberry Hawk was not to be so easily repulsed, 
for he advanced with extended hand; and Mrs, Nickleby 
officiously informing Kate of this circumstance, she was 
obliged to extend her own. Sir Mulberry detained it while 
he murmured a profusion of compliments, which Kate, re- 
meimbering what had passed between them, rightly consi- 
dered as so many aggravations of the insult he had already 
put upon her. ‘Then followed the recognition of Lord Veri- 
sopht, and then the greeting of Mr. Pyke, and then that of 
Mr. Pluck, and finally, to complete the young !ady’s mortifi- 
cation, she was coinpelled at Mrs. Wititterly’s request to 
perform the ceremony of introducing the odious persons, 
whom she regarded with the utmost indignation and abhor. 
rence, 

“ Mrs, Wititterly is delighted,” said Mr. Wititterly, rub- 
bing his hands; “ delighted, my Lord, I am sure, with this 
opportunity of contracting an acquaintance which, I trust, 
my Lord, we shallimprove. Julia, my dear, you must not 
allow yourself to be too mucl: excited, you must not, indeed 
you must not. Mrs, Wititterly is of a most excitable nature, 
Sir Mulberry. ‘The snuff of a candle, the wick of a lamp, 
the bloom on a peach, the downon a butterfly, You might 
blow her away, my Lord; you might blowher away.” 

Sir Mulberry seemed to think that it would be a great 
convenience if the lady could be blown away, He said, how- 
ever, that the delight was mutual, and Lord Verisopht added 
that it was mutual, whereupon Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
were heard to murmur from the distance that it was very 
mutual indeed. 

“T take an interest, my Lord,” said Mrs. Wititterly, with 
a faint smile, “such an interest in the drama.” 

“Ye—es. It’s very interesting,” replied Lord Verisopht. 

“I'm always ill after Shakspeare,” said Mrs. Wititterly. 
“1 scarcely exist the next day ; I find the re-action so very 
great after a tragedy, my Lord, and Shakspeare is such a 
delicious creature.” 

“Ye—es!” replied Lord Verisopht. “He was a clayver 
man.” 

“ Do you krow, my Lord,” said Mrs. Wititterly, after a 


ut the time that the driver had a green shade over his lett 
eye ;—in a post-chaise from Birmingham, anc after we had 
seen Shakspeare’s tomb and birth-place, we went back to the 
inn there, where we slept that night, and I recollect that all 
night long I dreamt of nothing but a black gentleman, at 
full length, in plaster-of-Paris, with a lay down collar tied 
with two tassals, leaning against a post and thinking; and 
when [ woke in the morning and described him to Mr. 
|Nickleby, he said it was Shakspeare just as he had been 
when he was alive, which was very curious indeed. Strat- 
ford—Stratford,” continued Mrs. Nickleby, considering. 
“ Yes, I am positive about that, because I recollect I was in 
the family way with my son Nicholas at the time,and I had 
been very much frightened by an Italian image boy that 
very morning. In fact, it was quite a mercy, ma'am,” added 
Mrs. Nickleby, in a whisper to Mrs. Wititterly, “that my 
son didn’t turn out to be a Shakspeare, and what a dreadful 
thing that would have been!” 

When Mrs. Nickleby had brought this interesting anecdote 
jto a close, Pyke and Pluck, ever zealous in their patron's 
leause, proposed the adjournment of a detachment of the 
|party into the next box; and with so much skill were the 
|preliminaries adjusted, that Kate, despite all she could say or 
do to the contrary, had no alternative but to suffer herself to 
be led away by Sir Mulberry Hawk. Her mother and Mr. 
Pluck accompanied them, but the worthy lady, plaming her- 
self upon her discretion, took particular care not so much as 
to look at her daughter during the whole evening, and to 
|seem wholly absorbed in the jokes and conversation of Mr. 
Pluck, who, having been appointed sentry over Mrs. Nickle- 
Iby fur that especial purpose, neglected, on his side, no possi- 
ble opportunity of engrossing her atteution. 

Lord Frederick Verisopht remained in the next box to 
be talked to by Mrs. Wititterly, and Mr. Pyke was in at- 
tendance to throw in a word or two whennecessary. As to 
Mr, Wititterly, he was sufficiently busy in the body of the 
house, informing such of his friends and acquaintance as 
happened to be there, that those two gentlemen up stairs, 
whom they had seen in conversation with Mrs. W., were the 
distinguished Lord Frederick Verisopht and his most inti- 
mate friend, the gay Sir Mulberry Hawk—a communication 
which inflamed several respectable housekeepers with the 
utmost jealousy and rage, and reduced sixteen unmarried 
daughters to the very brink of despair. 

The evening came to an end at last, but Kate had yet to 
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be handed down stairs by the detested Sir Mulberry ; and so 
skilfully were the manceuvres of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck 
conducted, that she and the baronet were the last of the 
party, and were even—without an appearance of effort or 
design—left at some little distance behind. 

“ Don’t hurry, don’t hurry,” said Sir Mulberry, as Kate 
hastened on, and attempted to release her arm. 

She made no reply, but still pressed forward. 

“Nay, then—” coolly observed Sir Mulberry, stopping 
her outright. 

“You had best not seek to detain me, sir!” said Kate, 
angrily. 

“And why not?” retorted Sir Mulberry. “My dear 
creature, now why do you keep up this show of displeasure ?” 

“* Show!” repeated Kate, indignantly. “ How dare you 
presume to speak to me, Sir—to address me—to come into 
my presence ?” 

“ You look prettier in a passion, Miss Nickleby,” said Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, stooping down, the better to see her face. 

“T hold yuu in the bitterest detestation and contempt, sir,” 
said Kate. “If you find any attraction in looks of disgust 
and aversion, you—let me rejoin my friends, sir, instantly. 
Whatever considerations may have withheld me thus far, I 
will disregard them all, and take a course that even you might 
feel, if you do not immediately suffer me to proceed.” 

Sir Mulberry smiled, and still looking in her face and re- 
taining her arm, walked towards the door.” 

“If no regard fur my sex or helpless situation will induce 
you to desist from this coarse and unmanly persecution,” 
said Kate, scarcely knowing, in the tumult of her passions, 
what she said,—“I have a brother who will resent it dearly, 
one day.” 

“Upon my soul !” exclaimed Sir Mulberry, as though qui- 
etly communing with himself; passing his arm around her 
waist as he spoke, “she looks more beautiful, and I like her 
better in this mood, than when her eyes are cast down, and 
she is in perfect repose !” 

How Kate reached the lobby where her friends were wait- 
ing she never knew, but she hurried across it without at all 
regarding them, and disengaged herself suddenly from her 
companion, sprang into the coach, and throwing herself into 
its darkest corner burst into tears. 

Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, knowing their cue, at once threw 
the party into great commotion by shouting for the car- 
riages, and getting up a violent quarrel with sundry inoffen- 
sive bystanders; in the midst of which tumult they put the 
affrighted Mrs. Nickleby in her chariot, and having got her 
safely off, turned their thoughts to Mrs. Wititterly, whose 
attention also they had now effectually distracted from the 
young lady, by throwing her into a state of the utmost be- 
wilderment and consternation. At length, the conveyance 
in which she had come rolled off too with its load, and the 
four worthies, being left alone under the portico, enjoyed a 
hearty laugh together. 

“There,” said Sir Mulberry, turning to his noble friend. 
“ Didn’t I tell you last night that if we could find where 
they were going by bribing a servant through my fellow, and 
then established ourselves close by with the mother, these 
people’s honour would be our own? Why here it is, done 
in four-and-twenty hours.” 

“ Ye-es,” replied the dupe. 
old woman all ni-ight.” 

“ Hear him,” said Sir Mulberry, turning to his two friends. 
“Hear this discontented grumbler. Isn't it enough to make 
aman swear never to help him in his plots and schemes 
again? Isn't it an infernal shame ?” 

Pyke asked Pluck whether it was not an infernal shame, 
and Pluck asked Pyke; but ncither answered. 


“ But I have been tied to the 
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* [sn’t it the truth ?” demanded Verisopht. “ Wasn't it so?” 

“ Wasn't it so!” repeated Sir Mulberry. “How would 
you have had it?” How could we have got a general invi- 
tation at first sight—come when you like, go when you like, 
stop as long as you like, do what you like—if you, the lord, 
had not made yourselfagreeable co the foolish mistress of the 
house? Do J care for this girl, except as your friend ? 
Haven't I been sounding your praises in her ears, and bear- 
ing her pretty sulks and peevishness all night for you ? 
What sort of stuffdo you think I’m made of? Would Ido 
this for every man—don’t L deserve even gratitude in return 7” 

“You're a deyvlish good fellow,” said the poor young 
lord, taking his friend's arm, “Upon my life, you're a 
deyvlish good fellow, Hawk.” 

“And I have done right, have 1?” demanded Sir Mul. 
berry. 

“ Quite ri-ght.” 

“And like a poor, silly, good-natured, friendly dog as I 
am, eh?” 

“ Ye-es, ye-es—like a friend,” replied the other. 

“Well then,” replied Sir Mulberry, “I’m satisfied. And 
now let’s go and have our revenge on the German baron and 
the Frenchman, who cleaned you out so handsomely last 
night.” 

With these words the friendly creature took his compa- 
nion’s arm and led him away, turning half round as he did 
so, and bestowing a wink and a contemptuous smile on 
Messrs. Pyke and Pluck, who, cramming their handkerchiefs 
into their mouths to denote their silent enjoyment of the 
whole proceedings, followed their patron and his victim at a 
little distance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Miss Nickleby, rendered desperate by the persecution of Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, and the complicated difficulties and dis- 


tresses which surround her, appeals, as a last resource, to 
her uncle for protection. 


Tue ensuing morning brought reflection with it, as morn- 


ing usually does; but w idely different was the train of 


thought it awakened in the different persons who had been 
so unexpectedly brought toget!er on the preceding evening, 
by the active agency of Messrs. Pyke and Pluck. 

The reflections of Sir Mulberry Hawk—if such a term 
can be applied to the thoughts of the systematic and calcula- 
ting man of dissipation, whose joys, regrets, pains, and 
pleasures, are all of self} and who would seem to retain no- 
thing of the intellectual faculty but the power to debase him- 
self, and to degrade the very nature whose outward sem- 
blance he wears—-the reflections of Sir Mulberry Hawk 
turned upon Kate Nickleby, and were, in brief, that she 
was undoubtedly handsome; that her coyness must be 
easily conquerable by a man of his address and experience, 
and that the pursuit was one which could not fail to redound 
to his credit, and greatly to enhance his reputation with the 
world. And lest this last consideration—no mean or second- 
ary one with Sir Mulberry—should sound strangely in the 
ears af some, let it be remembered that most men live in a 
world of their own, and that in that limited circle alone are 
they ambitious for distinction and applause. Sir Mulberry’s 
world was peopled with profligates, and he acted accordingly. 

‘Thus, cases of injustice, and oppression, and tyranny, and 
the most extravagant bigotry, are in constant occurreace 
among us every day. It is the custom to trumpet forth 
much wonder and astonishment at the chief actors therein 
setting at defiance so completely the opinion of the world; 
but there is no greater fallacy; it is precisely because they 
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do consult the opinion of their own little world that such 
things take place at all, and strike the great world dumb 
with amazement. 

The reflections of Mrs, Nickleby were of the proudest and 
most complacent kind; and under the influence of her very 
ayrecable delusion she straightway sat down and indited a 
long letter to Kate, in which she expressed her entire ap- 
proval of the admirable choice she had made, and extolled 
Sir Mulberry to the skies; asserting, for the more complete 
satisfaction of her daughter's feelings, that he was precisely 
the individual whom she (Mrs, Nickleby) would have chosen 
for her son-in-law, if she had had the picking and choosing 
from all mankind. 
nary observation that she might be fairly supposed not to 
have lived in the world so long without knowing its ways, 
commnnicated a great many subtle precepts applicable to 
the state of vourtship, and confirmed in their wisdom by her 
own personal experience, Above all things she commend- 
ed a strict maidenly reserve, as being not only a very lauda- 
ble thing in itself, but as tending materially to strengthen 
and increase a lover's ardour. “And I never,” added Mrs. 
Nickleby, “was more delighted in my life than to observe 
last night, my dear, that your good sense had already told 
you this.” With which sentiment, and various hints of the 
pleasure she derived from the knowledge that her daughter 
inherited so large an instalment of her own excellent sense 
and discretion (to nearly the full measure of which she might 
hope, with care, to succeed in time), Mrs. Nickleby concluded 
a very long and rather illegible letter. 

Poor Kate was well nigh distracted on the receipt of four 
closely-written and closely-crossed sides of congratulation on 
the very subject which had prevented her closing her eyes 
all night, and kept her weeping and watching in her cham- 
ber; still worse and more trying was the necessity of render- 
ing herself agreeable to Mrs. Wititterly, who, being in low 
spirits after the fatigue of the preceding night, of course ex- 
pected her companion (else wherefore had she board and 
salary ?) to be in the best spirits possible, As to Mr. Witit- 
terly, he went about all day in a tremor of delight at having 
shaken hands with a lord, and having actually asked him to 
come and see him in his own house. 
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four corners with the Flabella crest, and gorgeous heraldic 
‘ bearings of that noble family ; ‘ Mercie—that will do.’ 

“* At this instant, while the Lady Flabella yet inhaled that 
delicious fragrance by holding the mouchoir to her exquisite, 
but thoughtfully-chiselled nose, the door of th® boudoir (art- 
fully concealed by rich hangings of silken damask, the hue 
lof Italy’s firmament) was thrown open, and with noiseless 
‘tread two valets-de-chambre, clad in sumptaous liverics of 
peach-blossom and gold, advanced into the room followed by 
a page in bag de soie—silk stockings—who, while they re- 
mained at some distance making the most graceful obei- 
sances, advanced to the feet of his lovely mistress, and drup- 


The good lady then, with the poe oe on one knee presented, on a golden salver gorgeously 


chased, a scented Jillet, 

“*The Lady Flabella, with an agitation she could not 
repress, hastily tore off the envelope and broke the scented 
seal. It was from Befillaire—the young, the slim, the low- 
voiced—her own Befillaire.’” 

“Oh, charming!” interrupted Kate’s patroness, who was 
sometimes taken literary; “Poetic, really. Read that de- 
scription again, Miss Nickleby.” 

Kate complied. 

“Sweet, indeed!” said Mrs. Wititterly, with a sigh. “So 
voluptuous, is it not—so soft ?” 

“ Yes, I think it is,” replied Kate, gently; “very soft.” 
“Close the book, Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs. Wititterly. 
“I can hear nothing more to-day; I should’ be sorry to dis- 
turb the impression of thet sweet description. Close the 
book.” 

Kate complied, not unwillingly ; and, as she did so, Mrs. 
Wititterly raising her glass with a languid hand, remarked, 
that she looked pale. 

“It was the fright of that—that noise and confusion last 
night,—said Kate. 

“ How very odd!” exclaimed Mrs. Wititterly, with a look 
of surprise. And certainly, when one comes to think of it, 
it was very odd that anything should have disturbed a com- 
panion. A steam-engine, or other ingenious piece of me- 
chanism out of order, would have been nothing to it. 

“ How did you come to know Lord Frederick, and those 


‘The lofd himself, not|other delightful creatures, child?” asked Mrs. Wititterly 


being troubled to any inconvenient extent with the power of} still eyeing Kate through her glass. 


thinking, regaled himself with the conversation of Messrs, 
Pyke and Pluck, who sharpened their wit by a plentiful in- 
dulgence in varions costly stimulants at his expense. 


“I met them at my uncle’s,” said Kate, vexed to feel 
that she was colouring deeply, but unable to keep down the 
blood which rushed to her face whenever she thought of 


It was four in the afternoon—that is, the vulgar afterroon | that man. 


of the sun and the clock—and Mrs. Wititterly reclined, ac- 
cording to custom, on the drawing-room sofa, while Kate 
read aloud a new novel in three volumes, entitled “The 


“Have you known them long?” 
“No,” rejoined Kate. “ Not long.” 
“I was very glad of the opportunity which that respect- 


Lady Flabella,” which Alphonse the doubtful had procured| able person, your mother gave us of being known to them,” 


from the library that very morning. And it was a produc-|said Mrs. Wititterly, in a lofty manner. 


“Some friends 


tion admirably suited to a lady labouring under Mrs. Witit-|of ours were on the very point of introducing us, which 
terly’s complaint, seeing that there was not a line in it, from| makes it quite remarkable.” 


beginning to end, which could, by the most remote contin- 


This was said lest Miss Nickleby should grow conceited 











thing. 
Kate read on. 





gency, awaken the smallest excitement in any person brea- 





on the honour and dignity of having known four great 
people (fur Pyke and Pluck were included among the de- 
lightful creatures,) whom Mrs, Wititterly did not know. 


“*Cherizette,’ said the lady Flabella, inserting her mouse-| But as the circumstance had made no impression one 
like feet in the blue satin slippers, which had unwittingly oc-| way or other upon Kate’s mind, the force of the observation 
casioned the half-playful half‘angry altercation between her-| was quite lost upon her. 


self and the youthful Colonel Befillaire, in the Duke of Min- 
cefenille’s salon de danse on the previous night. 
ma chére, donnez-moi de l’eau-de-Cologne, s’il vous plait, mon 
enfant. 


“They asked permission to call,” said Mrs. Wititterly. 


* Chérizette,|“ I gave it them of course.” 


“Do you expect them to-day ?” Kate ventured to inquire. 
Mrs. Wititterly’s answer was lost in the noise of a 


“* Mercie—thank you,’ said the Lady Filabella, as the/tremendous rapping at the street-door, and, before it had 
lively but devoted Cherizette plentifully besprinkled with the] ceased to vibrate, there drove up a handsome cabriolet, out 
fragrant compound the Lady Flabella’s mouchoir of finest|of which leaped Sir Mulberry Hawk and his friend Lord 





cambric, edged with richest lace, and emblazuned at the] Verisopht. 
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“They are here now,” said Kate, rising and hurrying! 


away. 

«Miss Nickleby!” cried Mrs. Wititterly, perfectly aghast 
at a companion’s attempting to quit the room, without her 
permission first had and obtained. “Pray don’t think of 

ing.” 

*. You are very good !” replied Kate. “ But—” 

“For goodness’ sake, don’t agitate me by making me 
speak so much,” said Mrs. Wititterly, with great sharpness. 
“Dear me, Miss Nickleby I beg—” 

It was in vain for Kate to protest that she was unwell, 
for the fuotsteps of the knockers, whoever they were, were 
already on the stairs. She her seat, and had 
scarcely done so, when the dou page darted into the 
room and announced Mr. Pyke, and Mr. Pluck, and Lord 
Verisopht, and Sir Mulberry Hawk, all at one burst. 

“The most extraordinary thing in the world, said Mr. 
Pluck saluting both ladies with the utmost cordiality ; “ the 
most extraordinary thing. As Lord Frederick and Sir 
Mulberry drove up to the door, Pyke and I had that instant 
knocked.” 

“ That instant knocked,” said Pyke. 

“No matter how you came, so that you are here,” 
said Mrs. Wititterly, who, by dint of lying on the same sofa 
for three years and a half, had got up quite a little panto- 
mine of graceful attitudes, and now threw herself into the 
most striking of the whole series, to astonish the visiters. 
“J am delighted, I am sure.” 

“And how is Miss Nickleby ?”’—said Sir Mulberry 
Hawk, accosting Kate, in a low voice—notso low, however, 
but that it reached the ears of Mrs. Wititterly. 

“ Why, she complains of suffering from the fright of last 
night,” said the lady. “I am sure I don’t wonder at it, 
for my nerves are quite torn to pieces.” 

“And yet you look,” observed Sir Mulberry, turning 
round; “and yet you look—” 

“ Beyond every thing,” said Mr. Pyke, coming to his 
patron’s assistance. Of course Mr. Pluck said the same. 

“I am afraid Sir Mulberry is a flatterer, my Lord,” said 
Mrs. Wititterly, turning to that young gentleman, who had 
been sucking the head of his cane in silence, and staring at 
Kate. 

“ Oh, deyvilish !” replied Verisopht. Having given utter- 
ance to which remarkable sentiment, he occupied himself 
as before. 

“ Neither does Miss Nickleby look the worse,” said Sir 
Mulberry, bending his bold gaze upon her. “She was always 
handsome, but, upon my soul, ma'am, you seem to have im- 
parted some of your own good looks to her besides.” 

To judge from the glow which suffused the poor girl’s 
countenance after this speech, Mrs. Wititterly might with 
some show of reason have been supposed to have imparted 
to it some of that artificial bloom which decorated her own. 
Mrs. Wititterly admitted, though not with the best grace in 
the world, that Kate did look pretty. She began to think 
too, that Sir Mulberry was not quite so agreeable a creature 
as she had at first supposed him; for, although a skilful flat- 
terer is a most delightful companion, if you can keep him 
all to yourself, his taste becomes very doubtful when he 
takes to complimenting other people. 

“ Pyke,” said the watchful Mr. Pluck, observing the effect 
which the praise of Miss Nickleby had produced. 

“Well, Pluck,” said Pyke. 

“Is there anybody,” demanded Mr. Pluck, mysteriously 
“any body you know, that Mrs. Wititterly’s profile reminds 
you of?” 

*¢ Reminds me of!” answered Pyke. “Of course there is.” 

* What do you mean?” said Pluck, in the same myste- 
oifys manner. “The D. of B.?” 
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“ The C. ef B,” replied Pyke, with the faintest trace of 


a grin lingering in his countenance, “ The beautiful sister 
is the countess ; not the duchess.” 

“True,” said Pluck, “the C. of B. The resemblance 
is wonderful ?” 

“ Perfectly startling,” said Pyke. 

Here was a state of things! Mrs Wititterly was declared, 
upon the testimony of two veracious and competent wit- 
nesses, to be the very picture of a countess! This was one 
of the consequences of getting into good society. Why, 
she might have moved ainong grovelling people for twenty 
years and never heard of it. How could she, indeed? 
what did they know about countesses! 

The two gentlemen having by the greediness with which 
this little bait was swallowed, tested the extent of Mrs. Witit- 
terly’s appetite for adulation, proceeded to administer that 
commodity in very large doses, thus afforded to Sir Mul- 
berry Hawk an opportunity of pestering Miss Nickleby with 
questions and remarks to which she was absolutely obliged 
to make some reply. Meanwhile, Lord Verisopht enjoyed 
unmolested the full flavour of the gold knob at the top of his 
cane, as he would have done to the end of the interview if 
Mr. Wititterly had not come home, and caused the conver- 
sation to turn to his favorite topic. 

“ My Lord,” said Mr. Wititterly, “I am delighted—ho- 
noured—proud. Be seated again, my Lord, pray. I am 
proud, indeed—most proud.” 

It was the secret annoyance of his wife that Mr. Witit- 
terly said all this, for, although she was bursting with pride 
and arrogance, she would have had the illustrious guests be- 
lieve that their visit was quite a common occurrence, and 
that they had lords and baronets to see them every day in the 
week, But Mr. Wititterly’s feelings were beyond the power 
of suppression. 

“It is an honour, indeed !” said Mr. Wititterly. “ Julia, 
my scul, you will suffer for this to-morrow.” 

“ Suffer !” cried Lord Verisopht. 

“ The reaction, my Lord, the reaction,” said Mr. Witit- 
terly. “This violent strain upon the nervous system over, 
my Lord, what ensues? A sinking, a depression, a lowness, 
a lassitude, a debility. My Lord, if Sir Tumley Snuffim was 
to see that delicate creature at this moment, he would not 
give a—a—this for her life.” In illustration of which re- 
mark, Mr. Wititterly took a pinch of snuff from his box and 
jerked it lightly into the air as an emblem of instability. 

“ Not that,” said Mr. Wititterly, looking about him with a 
serious countenance. “Sir ‘Tumley Snuffim would not give 
that for Mrs. Wititterley’s existence 

Mr. Wititterly told this with a kind of sober exultation, as 
if it were no trifling distinction for a man to have a wife in 
such a desperate state, and Mrs, Wititterly sighed and looked 
on, as if she felt the honour, but had determined to bear it as 
meekly as might be. 

“Mrs. Wititterly,” said her husband, “ is Sir Tumley 
Snuffim’s favourite patient. I believe I may venture to say, 
that Mrs. Wititterly is the first person who took the new 
medicine which is supposed to have destroyed a family at 
Kensington Gravel Pits. I believe she was. If I am wrong, 
Julia, my dear, you will correct me.” 

“TI believet L was,” said Mrs, Wititterly, in a faint voice. 

As there appeared to be some doubt in the mind of his 
patron how he could best join in this conversation, the inde- 
fatigable Mr. Pyke threw himself into the breach, and, by 
way of saying something to the point, inquired—with refer- 
ence to the aforesaid medicine—whether it was nice. 

“ No, Sir, it was not. It had not even that recommenda- 
tion,” said Mr. W. 

“ Mrs. Wititterly is quite a martyr,” observed Pyke with 
a complimentary bow. 
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“T think 1 am,” said Mrs. Wititterly, smiling. 
“T think you are, my dear Julia,” replied her husband, in 
a tone which scemed to say that he was not vain, but still 
must insist upon their priviliges, “If anybody, my Lord,” 
added Mr. Wititterly, wheeling round to the nobleman, “ will 
produce to me a greater martyr than Mrs, Wititterly, all 1 
can say is, that I shall be glad to see that martyr, whether 
male or fermale—that’s all, my Lord.” 

Pyke and Pluck promptly remarked that certainly nothing 
could be fairer than that; and the call having been by this 
time protracted to a very great length, they observed Sir 
Mulberry’s look, and rose to go, This brought Sir Mul- 
berry himself and Lord Verisopht on their legs also. Many 
protestations of friendship, and expressions anticipative of the 
pleasure which must inevitably flow from so happy an ac-; 
quaintance, were exchanged, and the visitors departed, with 
renewed assurances that at all times and seasons the man- 
sion of the Wititterlys would be honoured by receiving them 
beneath its roof. 

That they caime at all times and seasons—that they dined 
there one day, supped the next, dined again on the next, and 
were constantly to and fro on all—that they made parties to 
visit public places, and met by accident at lounges—that 
upon all these occasions Miss Nickleby was exposed to the 
constant and unremitting persecution of Sir Mulberry Hawk, 
who now began to feel his character, even in the estimation 
of his two dependants, involved in the successful reduction of 
her pride—that she had no intervals of peace or rest, except 
at those hours when she could sit in her solitary room and 
weep over the trials of the day—-all these were consequences 
naturally flowing from the well-laid plans of Sir Mulberry, 
and their able execution by the auxiliaries, Pyke and Pluck, 

And thus for a fortnight matters went on. That any but 
the weakest and silliest of people could have seen in one in- 
terview that Lord Verisopht, though he was a lord, and Sir 
Mulberry Hawk, though he was a baronet, were not persons 
accustomed to be the best possible companions, and were 
certainly not calculated by habits, manners, tastes, or con- 
versation, to shine with any very great lustre in the society of 
ladies, need scarcely be remarked. But with Mrs. Wititterly 
the two titles were all-sufficient; coarseness became hu- 
mour, vulgarity softened itself down into the most charming 
eccentricity ; insolence took the guise of an easy absence of 
reserve, attainable only by those who had had the good for- 
tune to mix with high folks, 

If the mistress put such a construction upon the beha- 
viour of her new friends, what could the companion urge 
against them? If they accustomed themselves to very little 
restraint before the lady of the house, with how much more 
freedom could they address her paid dependent! Nor was 
even this the worst. As the odious Sir Mulberry Hawk at- 
tached himself to Kate with less and less of disguise, Mrs. 
Wititterly began to grow jealous of the superior attractions 
of Miss Nickleby. If this feeling had led to her banishment 
from the drawing-room when such company was there, Kate 
would have been only too happy and willing that it should 
have existed, but unfortunately for her she possessed that na- 
tive grace and true gentility of manner, and those thousand 
naineless accomplishments which give to female society its 
greatest charm; if these be valuable anywhere, they were 
especially so where the lady of the house was a mere animated 
doll, The consequence was, that Kate had the double mor- 
tification of being an indispensable part of the circle when 
Sir Mulberry and his friends were there, and of being ex- 
posed, on that very account, to all Mrs. Wititterly’s ill- 
humours and caprices when they were gone. She became 
utterly and completely miserable. 
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Mrs, Wititterly had never thrown off the mask with re- 





gard to Sir Mulberry, but when she was more than usually 
out of temper, attributed the circumstance, as ladies some- 
times do, to nervous indisposition. However, as the dreadful 
idea that Lord Verisopht also was somewhat takew with Kate, 
and that she, Mrs. Wititterly, was quite a secondary person, 
dawned upon that lady’s mind and gradually developed 
itself, she became possessed with a large quantity of highly 
proper and most virtuous indignation, and felt it her duty, as 
a married lady and a moral member of socicty, to mention 
the circumstance to “the young person” without delay. 

Accordingly, Mrs. Wititterly broke ground next morning, 
during a pause in the novel-reading. 

“ Miss Nickleby,” said Mrs, Wititterly, “I wish to speak 
to you very gravely. I am sorry to have to do it, upon my 
word I am very sorry, but you leave me no alternative, Miss 
Nickleby.” Here Mrs. Wititterly tossed her head—not 
passi nately, only virtuously—and remarked, with some ap- 
pearance of excitement, that she feared that palpitation of 
the heart was coming on again. 

“ Your behaviour, Miss Nickleby,” resumed the lady, “is 
very far from pleasing me—very far. I am very anxious 
indeed that you should do well, but you may depend upon it, 
Miss Nickleby, you will not, if you go on as you do.” 

“ Ma’am !” exclaimed Kate, proudly. 

“Don’t agitate me by speaking in that way, Miss Nickle- 
by, don’t,” said Mrs. Wititterly, with some violence, “or 
you'll compel me to ring the bell.” 

Kate looked at her, but said nothing. 

“You needn't suppose,” resumed Mrs. Wititterly, “ that 
your looking at me in that way, Miss Nickleby, will prevent 
my saying what I am going to say, which I feel to be a 
religious duty. You needn't direct your glances towards 
me,” said Mrs, Wjtitterly, with a sudden burst of spite; “ I 
am not Sir Mulberry, no nor Lord Frederick Verisopht, Miss 
Nickleby ; nor am I Mr. Pyke, nor Mr. Pluck either.” 

Kate looked at her again, but less steadily than before ; 
and resting her elbow on the table, covered her eyes with 
her hand. 

“If such things had been done when J was a young girl,” 
said Mrs. Wititterly (this, by the way, must have been some 
little time before), “I don’t suppose anybody would have 
believed it.” 

“JT don’t think they would,’ murmured Kate. “I do not 
think anybody would believe, without actually knowing it, 
what I seemed doomed to undergo!” 

“Don’t talk to me of being doomed to undergo, Miss 
Nickleby, if you please,” suid Mrs. Wititterly, with a shrill- 
ness of tone quite surprising in so great an invalid. “I will 
not be answered, Miss Nickleby. I am not accustomed to 
be answered, nor will I permit it for an instant. Do you 
hear?” she added, waiting with some apparent inconsistency 
for an answer. 

“1 do hear you, Ma’am,” replied Kate, “with surprise— 
with greater surprise than I can express.” 

“ T have always considered you a particularly well-behaved 
young person for your station in life,” said Mrs. Wititterly ; 
“and as you are a person of healthy appearance, and neat in 
your dress and so forth, I have taken an interest in you, as I 
do still, considering that I owe a sort of duty to that respect- 
able old female, your mother. For these reasons, Miss 
Nickleby, I must tell you once for all, and begging you to 
mind what I say, that I must insist upon your immediately 
altering your very forward behaviour to the gentleman who 
visit at this house. It really is not becoming,” said Mrs. 
Wititterly, closing her chaste eyes as she spoke ; “it is im- 
proper—quite improper.” 

“Oh!” cricd Kate, looking upwards and clasping her 
hands, “is not this, is not this too eruel, too hard to bear! 
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Is it not enough that I should have suffered as I have, night 
and day ; that I should almost have sunk in my own estima- 
tion from very shame of having been brought into contact 
with such people; but must I also be exposedto tais uajust 
and most unfounded charge !” ; 

“ You will have the goodness to recollect, Miss Nickleby,” 
said Mrs. Wititterly, “that when you use such terms as 
* unjust,’ and ‘unfounded,’ you charge me, in effect, with 
stating that which is untrue.” 

“I do,” said Kate, with honest indignation. “ Whether 
you make this accusation of yourself, or at the prompting o! 
others, is alike to me. I say it is vilely, grossly, willfully un- 
true. Is it possible!” cried Kate, “ that any one of iny own sex 
can have sat by, and not have seen the misery these men have 
caused me! Is it possible that you, ma’am, cap have been 
present, and failed to mark the insulting freedom that their 
every look bespoke? Is it possible that you can have avoid. 
ed seeing, that these libertines, in their utter disrespect for 
you, and utter disregard of all gentlemanly behaviour and 
almost of decency, have had but one object in introducing 
themselves here, and that the furtherance of their designs 
upon a friendless, helpless girl, who, without this husniliating 
confession, might have hoped to receive from one so much 
her seniwr something like womanly aid and sympathy? I do 
not—I cannot believe it !” 

If poor Kate had possessed the slightest knowledge of the 
world, she certainly would not have ventured, even in the ex- 
citement into which she had been lashed, upon such an injudi- 
cious speech as this. Its effect was precisely whata more ex- 
perienced observer would have foreseen. Mrs. Wititterly 
received the attack upon her veracity with exemplary calm. 
ness, and listened with the most heroae fortitude to Kate’s 
account of her own sufferings. But allusion being made to 
her being held in disregard by the gentlemen, she evinced 
violent emotion, and this blow was no sooner followed up by 
the remark concerning her seniority, than she fell back upon 
the sofa, uttering dismal screams. 

“ What is the matter!” cried Mr. Wititterly, bouncing 
into the room. “Heavens, what do I see! Julia! Julia! 
look up, my life, look up !” 

But Julia looked down most perseveringly, and screamed 
still louder! so Mr, Wititterly rang the bell, and danced ina 
frenzied manner round the sofa on which Mrs, Wititterly 
lay; uttering perpetual cries for Sir ‘T'umley Souttim, and 
never once leaving off to ask for any explanation of the seene 
before him. 
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cunning would increase the profits, they would not fail to be 
excited for the purpose. 

“Very goud!” said Ralph, in allusion, no doubt, to some 
proceeding of the day. “ He defies the usurer, does he ? 
Well, we shall see, ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ is it? We'll 
try that, too,’ 

He stopped, and then walked on again. 

“ [le is content,” said Ralph, relaxing into a smile, “to set 
his known character and conduct against the .power of 
money—dross, as he calls it. Why, what a dull blockhead 
this fellow must be! Dross too—dross !—Who’s that ?” 

“ Me,” said Newnan Noggs, looking in. “ Your niece.”’ 

“What of her ?” asked Ralph sharply. 

“ She is here,” 

“ Here!” 

Newman jerked his head towards his little room, to 
signify that she was waiting there. 

“What does she want?” asked Ralph. 

“I don’t know,” rejoined Newman. 
udded quickly. 

“No,” replied Ralph. “Show her in—*stay.” He 
hastily put away a padlocked cash-box that was on the table, 
ind substituted in its stead an empty purse. “'I’here,” said 
Ralph, “ Now she may come in.” 

Newman, with a grim smile at this manwuvre, beckoned 
the young lady to advance, and having placed a chair for 
her, retired ; looking stealthily over his shoulder at Ralph as 
he limped slowly out. 

“ Well,” said Ralph, roughly enough ; but still with some- 
thing more of kindness in his manner than he would have 
exhibited towards anybody else. “ Well, my—dear. What 
now ?” 

Kate raised her eyes, which were filled with tears; and 
with an effort to master her motion strove to speak, but in 
vain. So drooping her head again, she remained silent. 
Her face was hidden from his view, but Ralph could see that 
she was weeping 

“IT can guess the cause of this!” thought Ralph, after 
looking at her for some time in silence. “ 1 can—I can 
wuess the cause. Well! Well!”—thought Ralph-—for the 
moment quite disconcerted, as he watched the anguish of 
his beautiful niece. “ What is the harm ? only a few tears; 
ind it’s an excellent lesson for her—an excellent lesson.” 

“ What is the matter?” asked Ralph, drawing a chair 
opposite, and sitting down. 

He was rather taken aback by the sudden firmness with 
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“Shall I ask?” he 





“Run for Sir Tamley,” cried Mr. Wititterly, menacing 
the page with both fists. “I knew it, Miss Nickleby,” he 
said, looking round with an air of melancholy triumph, 
“that society hax been too much for her. ‘Thas is all soul, 
you know, every bit of it.” With this assurance Mr, Witit- 
terly took up the prostrate form of Mrs. Wititterly, and 
carried her bodily off to bed. 

Kate waited until Sir Tumley Souffim had paid his visit 
and looked in with a report, that, through the special inter- 
position of a merciful Providence (thus spake Sir Tumley), 
Mrs. Wititterly had gone to sleep, She then hastily attired 


herself for walking, and leaving word that she should return |among them. 


which Kate looked up and answered him. 

“The matter which brings me to you, sir,” she said, “ is 
one which should call up the blood into your cheeks, and 
make you burn to hear, as it does me to tell. Ihave been 
wronged; my feelings have been outraged, insulted, wounded 
past all healing, and by your friends.” 
“Friends!” cried Ralph, sternly. 
girl.” 

“ By the men I saw here, then,” returned Kate, quickly. 
“If they were no friends of yours, and you knew what they 
were,—oh, the more shame on you, uncle, for bringing me 
To have subjected me to what I was exposed 


«“ J have no friends, 


within a couple of hours, Lurried away towards her uncle’s|to here, through any misplaced confidence or imperfcet 


house. 


knowledge of your guests, would have required some strong 


It has been a good day with Ralph Nickleby,—quite a|excuse; but if you did it—as I now believe you did— 


lucky day; and as he walked to and fro in his little back 
room with his hands clasped behind him, adding up in his 


own mind all the sums that had been, or would be, netted |ing, and regarded Kate with his sternest look. 


knowing thein well, it was most dastardly and cruel.” 
Ralph drew back in utter amazement at this plain speak. 
But she met 


from the business done since morning, his mouth was drawn |his gaze proudly and firmly, and although her face was very 
into a hard, stern smile; while the firmness of the lines and| pale, it looked more noble and handsome, lighted up as it 
curves that made it up, as well as the cunning glance of his | was, than it had ever appeared before. 





cold, bright eye, seemed to tell, that if any resolution or 
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“ There is some of that boy’s blood in you, | see,” said 
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Ralph, speaking in his hardest tones, as something in the 
flashing eye reminded him of Nicholas at their last meeting. 

“ I hope there is!” replied Kate. “I should be proud to 
know it. Lam young, uncle, and all the difficulties and 
miseries of my situation have kept it down, but I have been 
roused to-day beyond all «:curance, and, come what may, 
I wil! not, as 1 am your brvther’s child, bear these insults 
longer.” ' 

“ W hat insults, girl ?” demanded Ralph sharply. 

“Remember what took place here, and ask youself,” re- 
plied Kate, colouring deeply. “Uncle, you must—I am 
sure yeu will—release me from such vile and degrading 
companionship as 1 am exposed to now. I do not mean,” 
said Kate, hurrying to the old man, and laying her arm upon 
his shoulder; “ | do not mean to be angry ond violent—] bey 
your pardon if | have seemed so, dear uncle,—but you do not 
know what I have suffered, you do not indeed, You cannot 
tell what the heart of a young girl is—I have no right to 
expect you should; but when I tell you I am wretched, and 
that my heart is breaking, I am sure you will help me, 1 
am sure, I am sure you will!” 

Ralph looked at her for an instant; then turned away bis 
head, and beat his foot nervously upon the ground. 

“I have gone on day after day,” said Kate, bending over 
him, and timidly placing her little hand in his, “ in the hope 
that this persecution would cease; I have gone on day afier 
day, compelled to assume the appearance of cheerfulness, 
when T was most unhappy. I have had no counsellor, no 
adviser, no one to protect me. Mamma snpposes that these 
are honourable men, rich and distinguished, and how can I— 
how can I undeceive her—when she is so happy in theve 
little delusions, whic!) are the only happiness she has? The 
lady with whom you placed me, is pot the person to whom 
I could confine matters of so nineh delieac y, and I have come 


at last to you, the only triend [have at hand—almost the | you soon. 


only iriewd I have at all—to cntreat aud implore you to as 
sist mv.” 

“ How can I assist you, child? said Ralph, rising from 
his chair, and pacing up and down the root in his old atti. 
tude. 

“ "ou have influence with one of these men I know,” re- 
joined Kate, emphatically. “ Would not a word from you 
induce them to desist trom this untnanly course ? , 

“ No,” said Ralph, suddenly turning ; “ at least—that— 
I can't s: y it, if it would.” 

“Can't say it!” 

“No,” said Ralph, coming to adead stop, and clasping his 
hands more tigttly behind him, “ I can’t say it.” 

Kate fell fack a step or two, and looked at him, as if in 
doubt whether she had heard aright. 

“ We are connected in business,” said Ralph, poising him 
sclf alternately on his toes and heels, and looking coolly iu 
his nivee’s face, “jn basiness, and I can’t affurd to offend 
them. What is it ater all? We have all our trials, and 
this is one of yours, Some girls would be proud to have 
suc’) va'lants ot their feet.” 

“ Proud!” cried Kate, 

“I don’t say,” rejoined Ralph, raising his fore-finger, 
“ but that you do right to despise them ; no, you should show 
your good sense in that, as indeed | knew from the first you 
woul!.” Weil. Tn all other resjests you are comiortal ly 
b siowed. It's not much to bear. If this young lord does 
dog your footsteps, and whisper his drivelling inanities in 
your ears, what of it? It’s a dishonourable passion. So 
be it; it won't last long. Some other novelty will spring up 
one day, and you will be released. In the mean time—” 

“In the mean time,” interrupted Kate, with becoming 
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and the toy of the other; justly condemned by all women of 
right feeling, and despised by all honest and honourable men ; 
sunken in my own esteem, and degraded in every eye that 
looks upon me. No, not if | work my fingers @ the bone, 
not if Lam driven to the roughest and hardest labour. Do 
not mistake me. I will not disgrace your recommendation. 
I will remain in the house in which it placed me, until I am 
entitled to leave it by the terms of my engagement j—though, 
mind, | see these men no more. When | quit it, I will hide 
myself from them and you, and, striving to support my 
mother by hard service, I will live at least, in peace, and 
trust in God to help me.” 

With these words, she waved her hand, and quitted the 
room, leaving Ralph Nickleby motionless as a statue. 

The surprise with which Kate, as she closed the room- 
door, beheld, close beside it, Newman Noggs standing bolt 
upright in a little niche in the wall like seme scarecrow or 
Guy Faux luid up in winter quarters, almost occasioned her 
to call aloud, But, Newman laying his fingers upon his lips, 
she had the presence of mind to refrain. 

“ Don’t” said Newman, gliding out of his recess, and ac- 
companying her across the hall, “ Don’t ery, don’t ery.” 
‘Two very large tears, by-the-bye, were running down New- 
man’s face as he spoke. 

“I sce how it is” said poor Noggs, drawing from his 
pocket what seemed to be a very old duster, and wiping 
Kate's eyes with it, as gently as if she were an infant. “You're 
viving way now. Yes, yes, very good; that’s right, I like 
that. It was right not to give way before him. Yes, yes! 
| Ha, ha, ha! Oh, yes. - 





Poor thing! 
With these disjointed exclamatious, Newman wiped his 
lown eyes with the af®rementioned duster, and, limping to the 
strevt-door, opened it to let her out. 

“Don’t ery any more,” whispered Newman. “ I shall see 
Ha! ha! ha! And so shall somebody else too, 
Yes, yes. Ho! ho!” 

“God bless you,” answered Kate, hurrying out, “God 
bless you.” 

“Same to you,” rejoined Newman, opening the door again 
a little way, to say so. “Ha, ha, ha! Ho! ho! ho!” 

And Newman Noggs opened the door once aguin to nod 
cheerfully, and laugh—and shut it, to shake his head mourn- 
ully, and ery. 

Ralph remained in the same attitude till he heard the noise 
of the closing door, when he shrugged his shoulders, and 
ifter a few turns about the room—basty at first, but gradu- 
ally becoming slower, as he relapsed into himsel!—-sat down 
before his desk. 

It is one of those problems of human nature, which may 
be noted down, but not solved ;—although Ralph felt no re- 
morse at that moment for his conduct towards the innocent, 
true-hearted girl; although his libertine clients had done pre- 
cisely what he had expected, precisely what he most wished, 
ind preci-ely what would tend most to bis advantage, still he 
hated them for doing it, frem the very bottom of his soul. 

“Ugh!” said Ralph, scowling round, and shaking his 
clenched hand as the faces of the two profligates rose up be- 
ore his mind; “ you shall pay fur this, Oh! you shall pay 
for this!” 

As tle usurcr turned for consolation to his books and 
apers, a performance was going on outside his office-door, 
which would have occasioned him no small surprise, if he 
could by any means have become acquainted with it, 

Newman Noggs was the sole actor. He stood at a little 
distance from the door, with his face towards it; and with 
the sleeves of his coat turned back at the wrists, wasoccu- 
pied in bestowing the most vigorous, scientific, and straight- 
forward blows upon the empty air. 





price and indignation, “ I am to be the scorn of my own sex, 
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At first sight, this would have appeared merely a wise 
precaution in a man of sedentary habits, with the view of 
opening the chest and strengthening the muscles of the arms, 
But the intense eagerness and joy depicted in the face o 
Newman Nogg#% which was suffused with perspiration ; the 
surprising energy with which he directed a constant succes. 
sion of blows towards a particular panel about five feet eight 
from the ground, and still worked away in the most untiring 
and persevering manner, would have sufficiently expliined 
to the attentive observer, that his imagination was threshing, 
to within an inch of his life, his body’s most active employer, 
Mr. Ralph Nickleby. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Of the proceedings of Nicholas, and certain internal divisions 
in the company of Mr. Vincent Crummies. 


Tue unexpected success and favour with which his expe- 
timent at Portsmouth had been received, induced Mr. Crum- 
miles to prolong his stay in that town for a fortnight beyond 
the period he had originally assigned for the duration of his 
visit, during which time Nicholas personated a vast variety 
of characters with undiminished success, and attracted so 
many people to the theatre who had never been seen there 
before, that a benefit was considered by the manager a very 
promising speculation. Nicholas assenting to the terms 
proposed, the benefit was had, and by it he realized no less a 
sum than twenty pounds. 

Possessed of this unexpected wealth, his first act was to 
inclose to honest John Browdie the amount of his friendly 
loan, which he accompanied with many expressions of gra- 
titude and esteem, and many cordial wishes for his matri- 
monial happiness, ‘To Newman Noggs he forwarded on 
half of the sum he had realized, entreating him to take an 
opportunity of handing it to Kate in secret, and conveying 
to her the warmest assurances of his love and affection. He 
made no mention of the way in which he had employed him- 
self; merely informing Newman that a letter addressed to 
him under his assumed name at the Post Office, Portsmouth, 
would readily find him, and entreating that worthy friend to 
write full particulars of the situation of his mother and sis 
ter, and an account of all the grand things that Ralph Nickle- 
by had done for them since his departure from London. 

“You are out of spirits,” said Smike, on the night after 
the letter had been despatched. - 

“ Not I!” rejoined Nicholas, with assumed gaiety, for the 
confession would have made the boy miserable all night; “I 
was thinking about my sister, Smike.” 

Sister !”” 

“ Aye.” 

“Ts she like you ?” inquired Smike. 

“ Why, so they say,” replied Nicholas, laughing, “only a 
great deal handsomer.” 

“She must be very beautiful,” said Sinike, atier thinking 
a little while with his hands folded together, and his eyes 
bent upon his friend, : 

“ Any body who didn’t know you as well as I do, my 
dear fellow, would say you were an accomplished courtier,” 
said Nicholas. 
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you would have some difficulty in comprehending, I fear. 
I have an enemy—you understand what that is?” 

“Oh, yes, I understa: d that,” said Smike, 

“Well, it is owing to him,” returned Nicholas. “He is 
rich, and not so easily punished as your old enemy, Mr. 
Squeers. He is my uncle, but he is a villain, and has done 
ne wrong.” 

“ Has he though ?” asked Smike, bending eagerly forward. 
“What is his name? ‘Tell me his name.” 

“ Ralph—Ralph Nickleby,” 

“Ralph Nickleby,” repeated Smike. “Ralph. I'll get 
hat name by heart.” 

He had muttered it over to himself some twenty times, 
when a load knock at the door disturbed him from his oc- 
eupation, Before he could open it, Mr. Fulair, the panto- 
mimist, thrust in his head, 

Mr. Folair’s head was usually decorated with a very round 
hat, unusually high in the crown, and curled up quite tight 
inthe brims, Ou the present occasion he wore it very much 
on one side, with the back part forward in consequence of its 
being the Jeast rusty; round his neck he wore a flaming red 
worsted comforter, whereof the straggling ends peeped out 
beneath his threadbare Newmarket coat, which was very 
tight and buttoned all the way up. He carried in his hand 
one very dirty glove, and a cheap dress cane with a glass 
handle; in short, his whole appearance was unusually dash- 
ing, and demonstated a fur more scrupulous attention to his 
toilet, than he was in the habit of bestowing upon it. 

“Good evening, sir,” said Mr. Foluir, taking off the tall 
hat, and running bis fingers through his hair. “1 bring a 
communication. Hem!” 

“From whom, and what about?” inquired Nicholas, 
“ You are unusually mysterious to-night.” 

“Cold, perhaps,” returned Mr, Foiair; “cold, pephaps. 
That is the fault of my position—not of mysel', Mr. John- 
son, My position as a mutual friend requires it, sir”? Mr. 
Foluir paused with a most impressive look, and diving into 
the hat before noticed, drew from thence a small piece of 
whity-brown paper curiously folded, whence he brou: bt forth 
a note which it had served to keep clean, and handing it over 
to Nicholas, said— 

“ Have the goodness to read that, sir.” 

Nicholas, in a state of much amazement, took the note 
and broke the seal, glancing at Mr. Folair as he did so, who 
knitting his brow and pursing up his mouth with great dig- 
nity, was sitting with bis eyes steadily fixed upon the ceiling. 

It was directed to blank Johnson, Esq., by favour of Au- 
gustus Folair, Esq.; and the astonishment of Nicholas was 
in no degree lessened, when he found it to be couched in the 
following laconic terms: 

“ Mr. Lenville presents his kind regards to Mr. Johnson, 
and will feel obliged if he will inform him at what hour to- 
morrow morning it will be most convenient to him to meet 
Mr. L. at the Theatre, for the purpose of having his nose 
pulled in tbe presence of the company. 

“ Mr. Lenville requests Mr. Johnson not to neglect making 
an appointment, as he has invited two or three professional 
friends to witness the ceremony, and cannot disappoint them 
upon any account whatever. 





“[ don’t even know what that is,” replied Smike, shaking 
his head. “Shall I ever see your sister ?” 

“To be sure,”’ cried Nicholas ; “we shall all be together 
one of these days—when we are rich, Smike.” 

“ How is it that you, who are so kind and good to me, 
have nobody to be kind to you?” asked Smike. “I cannot 
make that out.” 

“Why, it is a long story,” replied Nicholas, “and one 


“ Portsmouth, Tuesday night.” 


Indignant as he was at this impertinence, there was some- 
thing so exquisitely absurd in such a cartel of defiance, that 
Nicholas was obliged to bite his lip and read his note over 
two or three times before he could iwaster sufficient gravity 
and sternness to address the hostiie messenger, who had not 
taken his eyes from the ceiling, nor altered the expression of 
his face in the slightest degree. 
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“ Do you know the contents of this note, sir?” he asked, 
at length. 

“Yes,” rejoined Mr, Folair, looking round for an instant, 
and iminediately carrying his eyes buck again to the ceiling. 

“ And how dare you bring it here, sir 7”? asked Nich las, 
tearing it into very little pieces, and jerking it in a shower 
towards the messenger. “ Had you no fear of being kicked 
down stairs, sir!” 

Me. Folair turned his head—now ornamented with seve- 
ral fragments of the note—towards Nicholas, and with the 
same imperturable dignity briefly replied * No.” 

“Then,” said Nicholas, taking up the tall hat and tossing 
it towards the door, “ you had better follow that article o! 
your dress, sir, or you may find yourself very disagreeably 
deceived, and that within a dozen seconds.” 

“I say, Johnson,” remonstrated Mr. Folair, suddenly 
Josing all his dignity, “ none of that, you know No tri¢ks 
with a gentleman’s wardrobe. 

“ Leave the room,” returned Nicholas. “Tow could you 
presume to come here on such an errand, you scoundrel ?” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” said Mr. Folair, onwinding his comfort- 
er, and gradually getting himself out of it. “There—that’s 
enough.” 

“Enough!” cried Nicholas, advancing towards him. 
“ Take yourself off, sir.” 

“ Pooh ! pooh! I tell you,” returned Mr. Folair, waving 
his hand in deprecation of any further wrath ; “1 wasn’t in 
earnest. I only brought it in joke.” 

“You had better be careful how you indulge in such 


jokes again,” said Nicholas, “or you may find an allusion to} 


pulling noses rather a dangerous reminder for the subject of 
your facetiousness. Was it written in joke too, pray i. 
“No no, that’s the best of it,” returned the actor; “right 
down earuest—honour bright.” 
Nicholas could not repress a smile at the odd figure be ‘ore 


him, which, at all times more caleulated to provoke mirth | 
than anger, was especially so at that moment, when with 


one knee upon the ground Mr. Folair twirled his old hat 
round upon his hand, and affected the extremest agony lest 





jof a broken head; and Mr, Folair, taking the caution in 


‘extreme bodily fear; for when that young gentleman walked 
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come to see the actor who nearly killed a man by mistake; I 
shouldn’t wonder if it had got him an engagement in Lon- 
don, However, he was obliged to try some other mode of 
getting popular, and this one occurred to hi It's a clever 
dea, really. If youhad shown the white feather, and let him 
pull your nose, he'd have got it into the paper; if you had 
sworn the peace against him, it would have been in the paper 
too, and he’d have been just as much talked about as you— 
don"t you see ?” 

“Oh certainly,” rejoined Nicholas; “but suppose I were 
to turn the tables, and pull Ais nose, what then? Would 
that make his fortune ?” 

“Why, I don’t think it would,” replied Mr. Folair, 
seratching his head, “ because there wouldn't be any romance 
ibout it, and he wouldn't be favourably known. ‘To tell you 
the truth though, he didn't calculate much upon that, for 
you're always so mild-spuken, and are so popular among the 
women, that we didn’t suspect you of showing fight. If 
you did, however, he has a way of getting out of it easily, 
depend upon that.” 

“ Has he?” rejoined Nicholas. “We will try, to-morrow 
morning. In the meantime, you can give whatever account 
of our interview you like best. Good night.” 

As Mr. Folair was pretty well known among his fellow- 
actors for a man who delighted in mischief, and was by no 
means scrupulous, Nicholas had not much doubt but that he 
had secretly prompted the tragedian in the course he had 
taken, and, moreover, that he wovld have carried his mission 
with a very high hand if he had not been disconcerted by 
the very unexpected demonstrations with which it had been 
jreceived. It was not worth his while to be serious with 
him, however, so he dismissed the pantomimist, with a gentle 
|hint that if he offended again it would be under the penalty 





‘in exceedingly good part, walked away to confer with his 
irincipal, and give such an account of his proceedings as he 
wight think best caleulated to carry on the joke. 

He had no doubt reported that Nicholas was in a state of 


any of the nap should have been knocked off—an ornoment | with much deliberation down to the theatre next morning at 
which, it is almost superfluous to say, it had not boasted for |the usual hour, he found all the company assembled in evi- 


many months, 

“Come, sir,” said Nicholas, laughing in spite of himself: 
# Have the goodness to « xplain.” 

“Why, I'll tell you how it is,” said Mr. Folair, sitting 
himself down in a chair with great coolnees. “Since you 
came here, Lenyille has done nothing but second business, 


dent expectation, and Mr. Lenville, with his severest stage 
face, sitting majestically on a table, whistling defiance. 

Now the ladies were on the side of Nicholas, and the 
gentlemen (being jealous) were on the side of the disappoint- 
ed tragedian; so that the latter formed a little group about 
the redoubtable Mr. Lenville, and the former looked on at a 


and, instead of having a reception every night as he used to | little distance in some trepidation and anxiety. On Nicholas 


have, they have let him come on as if he was nobody.” 

“ What do you mean by a reception?” asked Nicholas. 

“ Jupiter !” exclaimed Mr, Folair,“ what an unsophistica- 
ted shepherd you are, Johnson! Why, applause from the 
house when you first come on. So he has gone on night af- 
ter night, never getting a hand and you getting a couple of 
rounds at least, and sometimes three, till at length he got 
quite desperate, and had half a mind last night to play Tybalt 
with a real sword, and pink you—not dangerously, but just 
enough to lay you up for a month or two.” 

“ Very considerate,” remarked Nicholas. 

“Yes, | think it was. under the circumstances; his pro- 
fessional reputation being at stake,” said Mr, Folair, quite 
seriously. “ But his heart failed him, and he cast about for 
some other way of annoying you, and making himself popu- 
lar at the same time—for that’s the point. Notoriety, noto- 
riety, is the thing. Bless you, if he had pinked you,” said 
Mr, Folair, stopping to make a calculation in his mind, * it 
would have been worth—ah, it would have been worth eight 


stopping te salute them, Mr. Lenville laughed a scornful 
laugh, and make some general remark touching the natural 
history of puppies. 

“Oh!” said Nicholas, looking quietly round, “are you 
there ?” 

“ Slave!” returned Mr. Lenville, flourishing his right arm, 
and approaching Nicholas with a theatrics! stride. But 
somehow he appeargd just at that moment a little startled, as 
if Nicholas did not look quite so frightened as he had expect- 
ed, and came all at once to an awkward halt, at which the 
assembled ladies burst into a shrill laugh. 

“ Object of my scorn and hatred !” said Mr. Lenville, “I 
hold ye in contempt.” 

Nicholas laughed in a very unexpected enjoyment of this 
performance ; and the ladies, by way of encouragement, 
laughed louder than before ; whereat Mr. Lenville assumed 
his bitterest smile, and expressed his opinion that they were 
“ minions.” 


“ But they shall not protect ye !” said the tragedian, taking 





or ten shillings a week to him. All the town would have 





an upward look at Nicholas, beginning at his boots and end- 
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ing at the crown of his head, and then a downward one,;termination of all these stories, there never was such a 
beginning at the crown of his head, and ending at his boots | charitable and kind-hearted set of people as the male mem- 
—which two looks, as everybody knows, express defiance on | bers of Mr. Crummles’s company. 
the stage. “ They shall not protect ye—boy !” | Nicholas bore his triumph, as he had his success in the 
Thus speaking, Mr. Lenville folded his arms, and treated | little world of the theatre, with the utmost moderation and 
Nicholas to that expression of face with which, in melo- | cood humour. The crest-fallen Mr. Lenville made an ex- 
dramatic performances, he was in the habit of regarding the | piring effort to obtain revenge by sending a boy into the 
tyrannical kings when they said, *‘ Away with him to the \gallery to hiss, but he fell a sacrifice to popular indignation, 
deepest dungeon beneath the castle moat;’ and which, accom-|and was promptly turned out without having his money 
panied with a little jingling of fetters, had been known to} back. 
produce great effects in its time. “Well, Smike,” said Nicholas when the first piece was 
Whether it was the absence of the fetters or not, it made | over, and he had almost finished dressing to go home, “ is 
very deep impression on Mr, Lenville’s adversary, however, | there any letter yet ’” 
but rather seemed to increase the good humour expressed in} “ Yes,” replied Smike, “I got this one from the post-office.” 
his countenance; in which stage of the contest, one or two| “ From Newman Noggs,” said Nicholas, casting his eye 
gentlemen, who had come out expressly to witness the pulling | upon the cramped direction; “it’s no easy matter to make 
of Nicholas’s nose, grew impatient, murmuring that if it|his writing out. Let me see—let me see.” 
were to be done at all it had better be done at once, and that | By dint of poring over the letter for half an hour, he eon- 
if Mr. Lenville didn’t mean to do it he had better say so, and |trived to make himself master of the contents, which were 
not keep them waiting there. Thus urged, the tragedian | certainly not of a nature to set his mind at ease. Newman 
adjusted the cuff off his right coat sleeve for the performance | took upon himself to send back the ten pounds, observing 
of the operation, and walked in a very stately manner up to|that he had ascertained that neither Mrs. Nickleby nor Kate 
Nicholas, who suffered him to approach to within the requi-| was in actual want of money at the moment, and that a time 
site distancc, and then, without the smallest discomposure,|inmight shortly come when Nicholas might want it more. 
knocked him down. He entreated him not to be alarmed at what he was about 
Before the discomfited tragedian could raise his head from |to say ;—there was no bad news—they were ia good health 
the boards, Mrs. Lenville (who, as has been before hinted,}—but he thought circumstances might occur, or were occur- 
was in an interesting state) rushed from the rear rank of|ing, which would render it absolutely necessary that Kate 
ladies, and uttering a piercing scream threw herself upon the |should have her brother's protection, and if so, Newman said, 
body. he would write to him to that effect, either by the next post 
“Do you see this, monster? Do you see this?” cried|or the next but one. 
Mr. Lenville, sitting up, and pointing to his prostrate lady,}| Nicholas read this passage very often, and the more he 
who was holding him very tight round the waist. thought of it the more he began to fear some treaghery upon 
“Come,” said Nicholas, nodding his head, “ apologize for|the part of Ralph. Once or twice he felt tempted to repair 
the insolent note you wrote to me last night, and waste no|to London at all hazards without an hour's delay, but a little 








more time in talking.” reflec‘ion assured him that if such a step were neccessary, 
“ Never !” cried Mr. Lenville. Newman would have spoken out and told him so at once. 


” 


“ Yes—yes—yes—” screamed his wife. “For my sake} “ At all events I should prepare them here for the possi- 
—for mine, Lenville—forgo all idle forins, unless you would | bility of my going away suddenly,” said Nicholas; “I should 
see me a blighted corse at your feet.” lose no time in doing that.” As the thought occurred to 

“This is affecting!” said Mr, Lenville, looking round |him, he took up his hat and hurried to the green-room. 
him, and drawing the back of his hand across his eyes.} “Well, Mr. Johnson,” said Mrs. Crummles, who was 
“ The ties of nature are strong. ‘The weak husband and the | seated there in full regal costume, with the phenomenon as 
father—the father that is yet to be—relents. I apologize.” |the maiden in her maternal arms, “next week for Ryde, 

“ Humbly and submissively ?” said Nicholas. then for Winchester, then for 

“Humbly and submissively,” returned the tragedian,| “I have some reason to fear,” interrupted Nicholas, “ that 
scowling upwards, “ But only to save her,—for a time will | before you leave here my career with you will haye closed.” 
come ‘ “Closed !” cried Mrs. Crummles, raising her hands in 

“Very good,” said Nicholas ; “I hope Mrs. Lenville may | astonishment. 
have a good one; and when it does come, and you are aj “Closed!” cried Miss Snevellicci, trembling so much in 
father, you shall retract it if you have the courage. There. her tights that she actually laid her hand upon the shoulder 
Be careful, sir, to what lengths your jealousy carries you|of the manageress fur support. 
anvther time; and be careful, also, before you venture too| “Why, he don’t mean to say he’s going!” exclaimed Mrs 
far, to ascertain your rival’s tem:per.”. With this parting |Grudden, making her way towards Mrs.Crummles. “ Hoity 
advice Nicholas picked up Mr. Lenville’s ash stick which |toity! nonsense.” 
had flown out of his hand, and breaking it in half, threw him} ‘The phenomenon, being of an affectionate nature and 
the pieces and withdrew, bowing slightly to the spectators | moreover excitable, raised a loud ery, and Miss Belvawney 
as he walked out. and Miss Bravass actually shed tears. Even the male per- 

The profoundest deference was paid to Nicholas that} formers stopped in their conversation, and echoed the word 
night, and the people who had been most anxious to have his |“ Going!” althongh some among them (and they had been 
nose pulled in the morning, embraced occasions of taking | the loudest in their congratulations that day) winked at each 
him aside, and telling bim with great feeling, how very | other as though they would not be surry to lose such a fa- 
friendly they took it that he should have treated that Len-}voured rival; an opinion, indeed, which the honest Mr. 
ville so properly, who was a most unbearable fellow, and on|Folair, who was ready dressed for the savage, openly stated 
whom they had all, by a remarkable coincidence, at one time | in so many words to a demon with whom he was sharing a 
or other contemplated the infliction of condign punishment, | pot of porter. 
which they had only been restrained from administering by| Nicholas briefly said that he feared it would be so, al- 
considerations of mercy ; indeed, to judge from the invariable | though he could not yet speak with any degree of certainty ; 
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and getting away as soon as he could, went home to con 
Newman's letter once more, and speculate upon it afresh. 

How trifling all that had been occupying his time and 
thoughts for many weeks seemed to him during that sleep. 
less night, and how constantly and incessantly present to his 
imagination was the one idea that Kate in the midst of some 
great trouble and distress might even then be looking—and 
vainly too—for him! 


To be Continued.) 


From the Atheneum. 
Wild Scenes in the Forest and Prairie, By C. F. Hoffman, 
Esq. 2 vols. Bentley. 


Wuite we were last week speculating on the estimation 
in which such men as Audubon and others of his habit- 
would hold deer-stalking in the forests of Athol, with all 
princely aids and appliances, we were not aware that we had 
just received from Mr, Bentley a work from which at least 
an insight might be gained into the nature and character of 
Transatlantic sport itself—for though the volumes before us 
are substantially a collection of tales, yet the wild sports off 
“the Land of Lakes” is the connecting link which holds 
them together, and, to us, the more interesting part of the 
work. 

Mr. Hoffinan started on his adventures in search of the 
sources of the Hudson. It was not known until the year of 
grace 1837, and on the publication of the Ordnance Survey, 
that the mountains whence issues this noble river are among 
the loftiest in the United States—that the lakes which feed 
it are equally remarkable for their numbers, their picturesque 
variety, and wild beauty. Our author was among the first 
to explore these newly-discovered lands and waters. We 
cannot, of course, follow him day by day, though his narra- 
tive is always pleasant, and the description of bis various 
resting places, log cabins, “ dead clearings,” and the customs 
and manners of these out-of-the-world places, is fresh and 
strange to us of the old civilized haunts of men,—but must 
hurry at once up to the mountains, the dwelling-places, even 
yet, of the deer and the moose, the bear, the woll,the panther, 
the sable, the marten, and the ermine, all of which range 
undisturbed in these solitudes—although the luinber-men 
and the charcoal-burners have sounded their nc tes of prepa- 
ration, and the old hunters are beginning to look out towards 
the wilds beyond the Wisconsin. We shall at once intro- 
duce our readers to one of these men, who serves as friend 
and guide to the strangers. He might have sat, as Mr. Hoff- 
man observes, for “ leather-stocking;”—there is the same 
silent, simple, deep love of the woods—the same gentleness 
and benevolence of feeling towards all who love his craft— 
the same shrewdness as a woodsman, and spirit as a hunter. 

“IT had heard,” says Mr. Hoffman, “of some of John 
Cheney’s feats before coming into this region, and expected, 
of course, to see one of those roystering, cavorting, rifle- 
shirted blades that I have seen upon our western frontier, and 
was at first not a little disappointed when a slight-looking 
man of about seven-and-thirty, dressed like a plain country- 
man, and of a peculiarly quiet, simple manner, was intro- 
duced to me as the doughty slayer of bears and panthers ; 
a man who lived winter and summer three-fourths’ of the 
time in the woods, and a real bona fide hunter by profession. 
Nay, there struck me as being something of the ridiculous 
about his character when | saw that this formidable Nimrod 
carried with him, as his only weapon and insignia of his art, 
a pistol and jack-knife! But when, at my laughing at such 





toys, I was told by otuers of the savage encounters which 
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John, assisted by his dog, and aided by these alone, had 
undertaken successfull y—not to mention the number of deer 
which he sent every winter to market—ty respect for his 
hunting-tools was mightily increased, and a few days in the 
woods with him sufficed to extend that respéet to himself.” 

We shall now invite the reader to a pic-nic in the moun- 
tains, and a feast off some lake-trout just caught :— 

“*Well!’ said Cheney, after he had cooked the trout to a 
turn, and placed a plump, red, juicy fellow, upon a clean 
cedar chip before each of us, with an accompaniment of 
roast potatoes and capital wheaten bread; ‘ now isn’t this 
better than taking your dinner shut up in a close room ?— 
‘Certainly, John,’ said I. * A man ought never to go into a 
house except he is ill, and wishes to use it for a hospital.’ 
‘Well, now, I don’t know whether you are in airnest in say- 
ing that, but that’s jist my way of thinking. . Twice I have 
given up hunting, and taken to a farm; but I always get 
sick afier living long in housen, I don’t sleep well in them; 
and sometimes when I go to see my fr ends, not wishing to 
seem particular-like, I jist let them go quietly to bed, and 
then slip out of a window with my blanket, and get a good 
nap under a tree in the open air. A man wants nothing but 
a tree above him to keep off the dew, and make him feel 
kind of homelike, and then he can enjuy a real sleep.,— But 
are you never disturbed by any wild animal when sleeping 
thus without fire or a camp?” one of us asked.—* Well, I 
remember once being wakened by a cretur. The dumb 
thing was standing right over me, looking into my face. It 
was so dark, that neither of us, I suppose, could see what the 
other was: but he was more frightened than | was, for when 
I raised myself a little he ran off so fast that I couldn’t make 
out what he was; and seeing it was so dark, that to follow 
him would be of no account, I laid down again and slept 
till morning, without his disturbing me again.’— Suppose 
it had been a bear ?’—-* Well, a bear isn’t exactly the varmint 
to buckle with so off-hand; though lying on your back is 
about as good a way as any to receive him, if your knife be 
long and sharp; but afore now, I’ve treed a bear at nightfall, 
and sitting by the root of the tree until he should come down, 
have fallen asleep, from being tco tired to keep good watch, 
and let the fellow escape before morning.’” 

We would willingly have given our readers an account of 
a Sacondaga deer-hunt, as a companion picture to Mr, 
Serope’s at Blair Atholl, but it would occupy more space 
than we can fairly appropriate to the subject, although it is 
a scene of forest life well described. Mr. Hoffman ineiden- 
tally observes :— 

“There is nothing in the world like being a few hours on 
a hunting-station, with every sense upon the alert to fami- 
liarize one with the innumerable sounds and noises that steal 
up in such ‘ creeping murmurs’ from the stillest forest. A 
man may walk the woods for years and be conscious only of 
the call of birds or the cry of some of the larger animals, 
making themselves heard above the rustling of his footsteps. 
But watching thus for young quarry, ina country abounding 
in game, and when it may steal upon you at any moment, 
interest approaches almost to anxiety ; and intense eagerness 
for sport makes the hearing as nice as when fear itself lends 
its unhappy instinct to the senses. Myriads of unseen 
insects appear to be grating their wings beneath the bark of 
every tree around you, and the ‘ piled leaves,’ too damp to 
rustle in the breeze, give out a sound as if a hundred rills 
were creeping beneath their plaited matting.” 

Mr. Scrope hints occasionally at the hard service of deer- 
stalking, but we do not remember a chapter on ‘ Camping 
out’ :— 

“*It ain’t so bad a place for camping out,’ said John 
Cheney, as he rose from slaking his thirst at a feeble rill 
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which trickled from beneath the roots of a rifted cedar over'a worse night than this, and having no axe, nor nothing to 
which he leaned— it ain’t so bad a place to camp, if it didn’t! make a fire with, have crept into a hollow log, and lay shiver- 
rain so like all natur. I wouldn’t mind the rain much, ing till morning; but here, now, with such a fire as that—’ 
nother, if we hada good shantee ; but you see the birch bark) As he spoke a sadden puff of wind drove the smoke from 
won't run at this seas: n, and it’s pretty hard to make a water- the green and wet timber full into our faces, and filled the 
proof thatch, unless you have hemlock boughs—hows’ever, shantee to a degree so stifling, that we all rushed out into 
gentlemen, I'll do the best by ye.” And so he did! Honest the rain, that blew in blinding torrents against us. *'Tor- 
John Cheney, thou art at once as staunch a hunter, and as, mented lightning ! cried John, aghast at this new annoyance, 
true and gentle a practiser of woodcraft as ever roamed the,‘ This is too pesky bad ; but I can manage that smoke if the 
broad forest; and beshrew me when I forget thy services wind does'nt blow from more than three quarters at a time.’ 
that night in the Indian Pass, ‘The frame of a wigwani' Seizing his axe upon the instant, he plunged into the dark- 
used by some former party was still standing, and Cheney ness beyond the fire, and in a moment or two a large tree 
went to work industrioa-ly tying poles across it with withes came crashing with all its leafy honours, bearing down with 
of yellow birch, and thatching the-roof and sides with boughs it two or three saplings to our feet. With the green boughs 
of balsam-fir. Having but one axe with us, my friend and of these he made a wall around the fire to shut out the wind, 
myself were, in the mean time, unemployed, and nothing, leaving it open only on the side toward the shantee. The 
could be more disconsolate, than our situation, as we stood supper was now cooked without further interruption. My 
drippmg in the cold rain, and thrashing our arms, like friend was too ill to eat; but, though under some anxiety on 
hackney-coachmen, to keep the blood in circulation. My his account, myself did full justice to the culinary skill of 
hardy friend, indeed, was in a much worse condition than, our guide, and began to find some enjoyment amid all the 
myself, He had been indisposed when he started upon the| discomfort of our situation. The recollection of similar 
expedition, and was now so hoarse that I could scarcely hear scenes in other days gave arclish to the wildness of the 
him speak amid the gusts of wind which swept through the present, and inspired that complacent feeling which a man 
ravine. We both shivered as if in an ague, but he sutfered/ of Jess active pursuits sometimes realizes, when he finds that 
under a fever which was soon superadded. We made repeat-' the sedentary habits of two or three years have not yet 
ed attempts to strike a fire, but our matches would not ignite,| warped and destroyed the stirring tastes of his youth. We 
and when we had recourse to flint and steel, everything was/told stories and recounted adventures. I could speak, of 
so damp around us that our fire would not kindle. John) these northern hills, from having passed some time among 
began to look exceedingly anxious :—* Now, if we only had| them upon a western branch of the Hudson, when a lad of 
a little daylight left, I would make some shackleberry-tea for| fourteen ; while the mountain-hunter would listen with in- 
you ; but if will never do to get sick here, for if this storm terest to the sporting scenes that I could describe to him 
prove a north-caster, God only knows whether all of us may upon the open plains ef the far west; though I found it im. 
ever get away from this notch again. I guess I had better possible to make him understand how men could find their 
leave the camp as it is, and first makea fire for you.’ Saying) way in a new country where there were so few trees! With 
this, Cheney shouldered his axe, and striking off a few yards, regard to the incidents and legends that I gathered in turn 
he felled a dead tree, split it open, and took some dry chips from | from him, I may hereafter enlighten the reader, But our 
the heart. I then spread my cloak over the spot where he discourse was suddenly cut short by a catastrophe which 
laid them to keep off the rain, and stooping under it he soon! had nearly proved a very serious one. This was nothing 
kindled a blaze, which we employed ourselves in feeding until) more or less than the piles of brush which encircled our fire, 
the ‘ camp’ was completed. And now came the task of lay-| to keep the wind away, suddenly kindling into a blaze, and 
ing in a supply of fuel for the night. This, the woodman! for a moment or two threatening to consume our wigwam. 
effected by himself with an expedition that was marvellous. | The wind, at the same time, poured down the gorge in 
Measuring three or four trees with his eye, to see that they | shifting, angry blasts, which whirled the flames in reeling 
would full near the fire without touching our wigwam, he| eddies high into the air, bringing the grey cliffs into momen. 
attacked them with his axe, felled, and chopped them into) tary light—touching the dark evergreens with a ruddy glow 
logs, and made |:is wood-pile in less time than could a city | —and lighting up the stems of the pale birches, that looked 
sawyer, who had all his timber carted to hand. Blankets/| like sheeted ghosts amid the surrounding gloom. A finish- 
were then produced from a pack which he had carried on| ing touch of the elements was yet wanting to complete the 
his back; and these, when stretched over a carpeting of agreeableness of our situation, and finally, just as the curtain 
leaves and branches, would have made a comfortable bed, if| of brush on the windward side of the fire was consumed, the 
the latter had not been saturated with rain. Matters, how-| cold rain changed into a flurry of snow; and the quickly- 
ever, seemed to assume a comfortable aspect, as we now sat! melted flakes were driven with the smoke into the innermest 
under the shade of boughs, drying our clothes by the fire;| parts of our wigwam, Conversation was now out of the 
while John busied himself in boiling some bacon which we question. John did, indeed, struggle on with a panther 
had brought with us. Butour troubles had only yet begun;| story for a moment or two, and one or two attempts were 
and I must indulge in some details of a night in the woods,| made to joke upon our miserable situation, but sleet and 
for the benefit of * gentlemen who sit at home at case.’ smoke alternately damped and stifled every effort, and then 
“Our camp, which was nothing more than a shed of|all was still except the roar of the elements. My sick friend 
boughs open on the side towards the fire, promised a sufi. must have passed a horrible night, as he woke me once or 
cient protection against the rain so long as the wind should| twice with his coughing; bot I wrapped myself in my 
blow from the right quarter; and an outlying deer-stalker | cloak, and placing my mouth upon the ground to avoid 
might have been content with our means and appliances for| choking from the smoke, | was soon dreaming as quietly as 
comfort during the night. Cheney, indeed, seemed perfectly | if in a curtained chamber at home. The last words I heard 
satisfied as he watched the savoury slices which were to| John utter, as he coiled himself in a blanket, were—t Well, 
form our supper steaming up from the coals, ‘ Well,’ said! it’s one comfort, since it’s taken on to blow so, I’ve cut 
the woodsinan, ‘ you sec there’s no place but what if a man|down most of the trees around us that would be likely to fall 
bestirs himself to do his best, he may find some comfort in| and crush us during the night.’” 
it. Now, many’s the time that I have been in the woods on| We shall now offer a specimen or two of the tales told 
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over the shantee fires; here is one on the origin of the Whip. 
poor-will, from the Indian mythology :— 

“The father of Rau-che-wai-me, the Flying Pigeon of the 
Wisconsin, would not hear of her wedding Wai-o-naisa, the 
young chief who had long sougat ier in marriage; yet, true 
to her plighted faith, she still continued to meet him every 
evening upon one of the tufted islets which stud the river in 
great profusion. Nightly through the long months of sum. 
mer did the lovers keep their tryste, parting only after each 
meeting more aid more endeared to each other. At length 
Wai-o-naisa was ordered off upon a secret expedition against 
the Sioux: he departed so suddenly that there was no oppor- 
tunity of bidding furewell to his betrothed: and his tribes- 
men, the better to give effect to his errand, gave out that the 
youth was no more, having perished in a fray with the 
Menomones, at the Winnebago portage. Rau-che-wai-me 
was inconsolable, but she dared not show her grief befure 
her family; and the only relief she knew for her sorrow, 
was to swim over to the islind by starlight, and calling ‘upon 
the name of her lover, bewail the features ghe could behold 
no more. One night the sound of her voice attracted some 
of her father’s people to the spot; and, startled at their 
approach, she tried to climba sapling in order to hide herself 
among its branches; but her frame was bowed with sorrow, 
and her weak limbs refused to aid her. * Waw-o-naisa,’ she 
cried, ‘ Waw-o-naisa /” and at each repetition of his name, 
her voice became shriller, while in the endeavour to screen 
herself in the underwood, a soft plumage began to clothe her 
delicate limbs which were wounded by the briers, and lifting 
pinions shot from under her arms which she tossed upward 
in distress; until her pursuers, when just about to seize the 
maid, saw nothing but the bird, which has ever since borne 
the name of her lover, flitting from bush to bush before them, 
and still repeating, ‘ Waw-o-naisa’—* Waw-vo-naisa,’” 

Another tale, of a like character, tells of the origin of the 
Indian corn :— 

“There is a place on the banks of the softly-flowing 
Unadilla, not far from its confluence with the Susquehannuh, 
which in former years was an extensive beaver-meadow. The 
short turf sloped down almost to the brink of the stream, 
whose banks in this place nourish notasingle tree to shadow 
its waters. Here, where they flow over pebbles so smooth 
and shiny that the Indian maid who wandered along the 
margin, would pause to count over her strings of wampum, 
and think the beads had slipped away, there came one day 
some girls to bathe; and one, the most beautiful of all, 
lingered behind her companions to gather these bright pebbles 
from the bed of the river. A water-spirit who had assumed 
the form of a musquosh, sat long watching her from the 
shore. He looked at her shining shoulders—at her dripping 
locks, and the gently swelling bosom over which they fell; 
and when the maid lifted her rounded iimbs from the water, 
and stepped lightly upon the green sod, he too raised himself 
from the mossy nook where he had been hidden, and recover- 
ing his own shape, ran to embrace her. ‘The maiden shricked 
and fled, but the enamoured spirit pressed closely in pursuit, 
and the meadow afferding no shrub nor covert to screen her 
from her eager pursucr, she turned again towards the stream 
she had left, and made tor a spot where the wild flowers grew 
tall and rankly by the moist margin. The spirit still followed 
her; and, frightened and fatigued, the girl would have sunk 
upon the ground as he approached, had she not been sup- 
ported by a tuft of flags while hastily seizing and twining 
them around her person to hide her shame, In that moment 
her slender form grew thinner and more rounded; her 

delicate feet became indurated in the loose soil that opened 
to receive them ; the blades of the flag broadened around her 
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that she held resolved themselves into mifky grains, which 
were kept together by the plaited husk. The baffled water- 
spirit sprang to seize her by the long hair that ygt floated in 
the breeze, but the silken tassels of the rustling maze was 
all that met bis grasp.” 

The specimens we have given of this work are among the 
best we could select ; the tales, generally, are but common- 
place. 


From the Spectator. 


Sequel to Letters on Paraguay. 
In 3 vols, Vol. ILL. 


Francia’s Reign of Terror. 
By J. P. and W. P. Robertson. 
Murray. 


Tur two volumes to which this publication is a sequel, 
narrated the various travels and adventures of the eldez Mr. 
Robertson, closing with the arrival of a younger brother at 
the capital of Paraguay, to share his prosperous fortunes ; 
the accession of Francia to solitary power by the votes of a 
House of Assembly swamped by intriguers and ignorant 
peasant planters; and the departure of Mr. Robertson for 
England, on his own business, and a mission from the new 
Dictator, which came to nothing in consequence of a deten- 
tion at Buenos Ayres. ‘The present volume takes up the 
tale where the other broke off ; and consists of personal ad- 
ventures, a description of Paraguay, anda narrative of Fran- 
cia’s proceedings during his government. The personal 
adventures comprise the elder Mr. Robertson’s robbery, im- 
prisonment, and imminent danger in ascending the La 
Plata ; as well as his brother’s residence at Assumption till 
they were both banished by the Dictator—ostensibly in con- 
sequence of this unlucky robbery, which deprived him of 
some expected munitions. ‘The description of the valuable 
products of the country are distinct; that of the country itself 
glowing, and somewhat too much coleur de rose, we should 
opine, for a hali-settled tropical land, with its heat and its 
insects. ‘The narrative of Francia’s “Reign of Terror” 
consists of a pretty full and clear account of the means by 
which he maintained himself in power, with many anecdotes 
of the man and of his oppressive government. Asa history, 
this part is deficient, leaving domestic or foreign events al- 
inost untouched; and it seems by no means complete even 
as a portrait of the tyrant,—gaps being left in the narrative ; 
the information being often derived f-om inferior observers, 
terrified by the man, and prejudiced against him; whilst the 
impartiality of the Messrs. Robertson is questionable—no 
evil traits of Francia losing any thing in their account, whilst 
we look in vain for any softening or relief to the picture. 
Still, incomplete as it is, the Reign of Terror furnishes a 
singular account of a strange tyranny and a strange tyrant, 
without parallel in history because there is no example in 
history of such a society, and, take him altogether, of such a 
man. We shall therefore, asa variety, confine ourselves to 
this point of the volume: but fully to comprehend the narra- 
tive, the reader must have the character of the country, of 
the people, and of the Dictator himself, present to his mind. 
Paraguay is an inland district of South America, lying 
about midway between the Atlantic and the Andes, and 
bounded by the rivers Parana and Paraguay, which, mecting 
the yet young La Plata, form conjunctively the main feeders 
of that mighty stream. Its name has a European celébrity, 
from the efforts of the Jesuits to civilize the Indians, and the 
expulsion oi the Fathers by the Court of Spain, when they 
were said to have established an Arcadian Utopia. Mr. 
Robertson, however, tells a different tale; representing the 
Indians as really bond-labourers to the order, for whose 
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wealth and aggrandizement they toiled. ‘The country ap- 
pears never to have been otherwise than very scantily peo- 
pled; from three to four hundred thousand souls being the 
utmost limit it has ever attained, and the mass of this popu- 
lation being slaves or natives. The Spanish and Creole 
society,* like that in most of the settlements of Spain and 
Portugal, was of a very singular kind; possessing a more 
corrupt morality than that of Continental Europe, without 
the disguise that veils it from public view. Combined with 
this was much softness and agreeableness of manners ; great 
kindness of heart, with little control of the fiercer passions ; 
a strange simplicity of thought ; and an unsophistication in 
speech, dress, and behaviour, upon matters of vorporeal ne- 
cessity, which brought astonishment to the mind and colour 
to the cheeks of new “arrivals” from England. ‘The gene- 
rality were ignorant of letters, and, in the inland places, of 
every knowledge beyond the daily life of their village or 
village-like towns; the acquirements of the educated few 
merely extended to the words of Latin, and to bad law, bad 
medicine, and worse divinity; whilst languor and helpless- 
neés, in any thing beyond their routine experience, charac- 
terized the inhabitants of Paraguay at least. The chief 
exceptions were the natives of old Spain; but these the Revo- 
Jution had proscribed,—many having been slain or banished, 
and those who remained living suspected and on sufferance. 
Such was the state of society on which Dr, Francia had 
to work, after his reputation and his intrigues had given 
him the chief power in a government patched up to meet 
the exigencies of society and Creole theories of the rights of 
man. But although far above his compatriots in compre- 
hension and natural qualities, with a more disciplined mind 
and some knowledge, Francia was still a native of Paraguay. 
His education at the university had given him no more law, 
and no larger views of jurisprudence, than it gave to other 
South American doctors: his eminence as an advocate was 
due to his own keenness, industry, and incorruptibility exer- 
cised in t-  ineshes of Spanish colonial jaw. His endeavours 
to supply the defects of his education by study were highly 
praiseworthy ; but his books must of necessity have been 
few, and not of a kind to give a complete view of any thing. 
Moreover, he wanted the only safe cominent—an extensive 
acquaintance with various societies, and an observation of 
living affairs; so that his piecemeal reading, whether of 
ancient times or of the modern history of Napoleon, (whorn 
he affected to imitate,) gave him a false and exaggerated 
notion of government and policy, because the letter of his 
knowledge were inapplicable to existing things. His stern, 
close, and cynical nature—the unforgiving disposition which 
refuséd to see a dying fathert—his great abilities and varied 
acquirements—even his very virtues isolated him from the 
light-hearted simpletons by whom he was surrounded, and 
raised him as much above them as a planter is raised above 
his slaves or a rustic above his cattle. 


The origin of Francia’s aims, and the causes of his cruelty, 
are not clearly made out. We heard, indeed, at the close 
of the second volume, that he was under the ban of the 
former Government; but whether he aimed at supreme 
power from an innate lust of rule—or, having engaged in 
the turmoil of politics, was partly stimulated by rivalry, 
partly driven by opposition and a want of security, to displace 
his opponents and accumulate all power in himself—does 
not appear. Nor is it perfectly plain, though Messrs, Ro- 
bertson vouch the fact over and over, that Francia was like 





* It may be necessary to remind some readers that a Creole isa 
born colonistof pure European descent. Confounding as many 
people do, a Creole with a mulatto, or some of the other five varie- 
ties of mixed blood, is a matter of mortal offence in many colonies, 

+ This anecdote was quoted in our former notice; Spectator, Nu. 
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Nero, a monster of wanton cruelty. On the contrary, we 
have no clear proofs that he used his power to sacrifice his 
personal enemies; and, taking every fact they tell of him au 
pied de ia lettre, we can trace in most of his doings a purpose 
couching under a seemingly wild caprice; or he erred—a 
very common error—by imitating injudiciously. 

The character of the man, and the mode in which he first 
attained power and then secured it, are more fully narrated. 
Having got himself elected Consul, and then Dictator, 
Francia seems to have determined to centre all powers in 
himself, and to make his will law. Following that instinct 
which instructs us intuitively in the necessities of our posi- 
tion, and which none obey more quickly than tyrants, he 
trusted to force alone to uphold him, and raised an army, 
small in number, but sufficient to overawe the simple inhabi- 
tants of Paraguay, especially backed by the superstitious 
dread with which Francia wasregarded. Having establish. 
ed guards, and secured them to himself by the powerful 
motives of hope and fear, his first indication of approaching 
despotism was the encouragement of military insolence and 
then of military violence. His next step was to organize a 
system of espionage which at last so extensively ramified 
under the influence of corruption and fear, that social and 
even domestic confidence were at an end, and all the gayeties 
and charities of life destroyed. A conspiracy detected 
through the practice of confession—followed by another, 
which was fomented by a foreign enemy, a chief or rather 
bandit of the Pampas—gave the Dictator an opportunity of 
crushing the most influential people by death, imprisonment, 
or banishment; and henceforth his will was really law, anc 
was exercised in a way that, but for the peculiar circum. 
stances of country already alluded to, would occasionally 
look like insanity. He took a fancy to have part of Assump. 
tion paved, (probably having read that it was a mark of 
civilization ;) and by forced requisition he procured the labour 
of every inhabitant in the district of the quarries, pressed 
every vessel that arrived at the city, and set all the prisoners 
to work as soon as the stone arrived. With the determina. 
tion to have his capital regularly laid out, and theodolite in 
train, (he had gota smattering of mathematics,) the Dictator 
proceeded to plan his new streets; and coolly gave every 
resident notice to pull down his house if it interfered wit! 
the intended line. His real motives for isolating Paraguay 
from the rest of the world, are not very obvious, The 
frequent revolutions and insurrections in the other South 
American States, held out no temptation to a despot ty allow 
his people a free communication with their inhabitants ; and 
an ingress of such Europeans as find their way to South 
America, might have been pregnant with danger, as forming 
a nucleus for the disaffected to rally round. Francia, how 
ever, expressed himself anxious to open a_ political ane 
commercial intercourse with Great Britain: it was only a 
series of unlucky contre-temps which caused the banishment 
of the Messrs. Robertson; and to the last he would have 
traded, could he have been supplied witharms,—which, from 
the distracted state of the intervening countries, was imprae- 
ticable. His rage against the English was, that they would 
not coerce neutrals; he seemed to fancy we should treat all 
the world as he treated all the Paraguayans. 

Francia seems to have been engaged but once in actual 
war; and then discovered no lack of military skill in plan- 
ning a campaign, though his training had been that of a 
civilian, and he did not attain power till turned of fifty. His 
strategy was simple, but broad and effective: he detended 
the accessive points of his river, and then devastated the 
enemy’s territory with fire and sword. His management ot 
his own army, as described by our authors, was Machiavel. 
lian. 
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“ Hlis first care was to call in and to have repaired under 
his own immediate inspection every straggling musket and 
rusty blunderbuss which could be collected. ‘The number of 
Guards or Quarterleros, so often mentioned heretofore, was 
augmented, and all higher rank than that of captain abolish- 
ed. The Dictator himsclf became general, colonel, pay- 
master, quartermaster, and head tailor to the regiment. Not 
a musket was delivered out but by his own hands. Grenadier 
hate and coat trimmings were not only devised, but fitted, 
stored, and distributed by himself; He held personal commu- 
nication with every man in his regiment of Guards; he pam- 
pered, flattered, paid, and caressed them, At the same time, 
he diffused among them a spirit of constant and ever-jealous 
rivalry, and of aspiration to his favour and countenance. He 
began his system of indulgence with the private, and dimi- 
nished it as he went through the grades of corporai, sergeant, 
ensign, lieutenant, till it faded into nothing with the captain. 
The superior rank of this last was thus counterbalanced by 
the personal favour more openly shown by the Dictator to 
the captain’s subordinates. But the feeling of importance 
thus created in them was again counteracted by Francia’s 
exaction, from the soldiers and subalterns, of a passive obedi- 
ence to the captain's orders. 

“ Without knowing how, the captain thus found himself in 
possession of actual command divested of moral power; and 
the soldier, as little knowing how, felt that, although he must 
obey his captain and other superior officers, the turn of a 
straw, the nod of the Dictator, might reduce the captain to 
the ranks, and raise the private to the command of a com. 
pany. ‘The jealousy thus excited in every superior officer 
towards the one next subordinate to him, and vice versa, 
created a prying and malicious vigilance of the conduct of| 
each into that of the other, and produced, as a never failing 
result of misbehavior, a report of the case to Francia. Again, 


were mere tools; his secretary of state, a narrow-minded 
man of rontine, who fancied all government coMsisted in an 
exact obedience of forms. Francia porsonally attended to 
every thing; and such were his suspicion and industry, that 
when a vessel came up with an English pass, he would not 
allow her to discharge till he had so far mastered the lan- 
guage as to he able tocomprehend the document. See what 
strangely minute attention he gave to other matters! 

“All the artisans whom Francia employed were badly, 
irregularly, and scantily paid; and yet the ‘value received’ 
was so narrowly looked into, measured with such a Shylock’s 
eve, that on one occasion the potent Dictator seized hold of a 
grenadier’s coat brought to him by a tailor, and taking up a 
pair of sciasors, a piece of chalk, and a quantity of cloth 
charged by Mr. Cabbage as that which had been absorbed 
by the fit, showed him, and proved to him mechanically and 
mathematically, that he must have stolen a quarter of a yard. 
Snip was sent to the public prison; and the coat was hung 
up in the Dictator’s audience-chamber, as scarecrow gar- 
ments are in orchards, a terror to all purloiners, 

“ Not a piece of linen for soldier’s shirts or trowsers was 
purchased without previous inspection by his Excellency ; 
and often, distrustful of Irish and Manchester manufacturers, 
did he unroll with his own hands the piece of goods submit- 
ted to inspection. By application to it of the vata, or yard, 
he ascertained that it was of the length, twenty-five, twenty- 
six, or twenty-eight yards, labelled on the ticket. So quick- 
sighted did he become in the quality of manufactured goods, 
that, finding a great many of them had wide interstices be- 
tween the threads, filled up with starch, he had oné end of 
the piece washed, and then viewing it through a microscope, 
ascertained the nature of its real texture. If he found, as it 
must be confessed he often did, the gaps between the threads 
to be rather yawning, he allowed the owner halt of the prime 


the hope of advancement fostered by the Dictator in sergeants, | cost for it, and told him to thank his stars, for that he ought 
corporals and privates, kept them within the sphere of duty|to be imprisoned as a knave and imposter. ‘This is the 


on the one hand, and on the alert to report, at head-quarters, 


way,’ said he on one oecasion to an English merchant, ‘ that 


any dereliction of it on the part of their commissioned offi-| you hucksters of rags vend your unsound and deceitful manu- 
cers. At the same time, an esprit de corps was not only|factures over the world. The Jews are cheats, but the En- 


encouraged, but inculeated, in virtue of which every man/|glish are downright swindlers. 


in the regiment considered himself superior to any mere 
civilian.” 


% 


We remarked in our notice of the former volumes, that 
Francia bore some resemblance to Dronyivs; and if he had 


Example of his mode of maintaining rigid subordination} not the logical wit of that tyrant of antiquity, he possessed 


and discipline— 


a mixture of pith, causticity, levity, and coolness, almost 


“ A lieutenant of the name of Iturbide, presuming upon the unparalleled. He would not allow his state prisoners to be 
Dictator’s fancied partiality for him, disobeyed, upon some} termed prisoners—he called them his recluses. His examin- 
trivial oceasion, his captain ; and assigned as a reason for|ation or torture room he styled the “chamber of truth.” A 
doing so, that he was a greater favorite of the Dictator than| man ordered to be flogged petioned against the degradation, 
the Captain himself. ‘This boast came to Francia’s ear. He|saying he'would rather be shot: “ Very well,” said Francia, 
said not a word to the lieutenant; but, ordering a muster of|“ be it so;” and shot he was. lis workmen, at first annoyed 
the Quartoloros, he went up personally to the officer, col-|him with their laziness and incapacity: he erected a gibbet 
lared him, and pulling him out of the ranks, addressed him| in terrorem ; anda cobler bringing him a belt he disapproved 
thus—* I found youa beggar, and I made you an officer. 1} of, he had him marched under it as an “example,” with the 
now find you an ill-behaved officer, and I send you back to be/ satisfactory information, that if the next was not made better 
a well behaved beggar. If you are not that, I shall put you|in a given time, he should himself be hanged upon the gal- 
in the stocks, or in a worse place.’ So saying, Francia had|lows. And this is said to huve stimulated tropical laziness 
the officer stripped of his uniform, clothed in the filthy|amazingly. Amongst his great antipathies, were the native 
habilamenis of a mendicant, and drummed out of the regi-| Spaniards and the clergy : and 


ment, 


“When Francia proceeded to annihilate or debase the 


“In something of the same style were all the courts-| monastic orders, he converted into barracks some of their 
martial of the Dictator conducted. Not even a drum-head| monasteries. ‘This so exasperated the poor Pelado, [an old 
was required around which to assemble them. Francia’s| Spaniard, a friend of Mr. Robertson’s,) especiall as his hopes 
dictum was omnipotent, and the execution of it imperative,|at the time were raised to a pitch of excitement by a false 
irreversible, instantaneous. Never was a single instance| report of a Kussian squadron being on its way to Paraguay, 
known of commutation of sentence, or of mitigation of pun-|that he gave loose t» the following remark—* The Prancis- 


ishment.” 


cans have gone to-day ; but who can tell that Francia’s turn 


__ The system of centralizing all power in himself, displayed|to go may not be to-morrow ?” By some busy and malicious 
in military affairs, he also adopted in civil. His officials|tongue this short but fatal speech was conveyed to the ears 
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of the Dictator. He summoned the Pelado to his presence, 
and addressed him in these terribly emphatic words— As to 
when it may be my turn to go, I am not aware; but this I 
know, that you shall go before me.’ Next morning the Pelado 
was bronght to the banquillo, (an execution seat,) placed not 
far from Francia’s window; and the Dictator delivered with 
his own hand, to the soldiers, the three ball cartridges with 
which the unfortunate man was to be shot. The aim was 
not effectual, and the executioners were ordered to despatch 
him with their bayonets. Upon the whole of this scene of 
barbarity and blood, Francia looked from his window, being 
not more than thirty yards from the place of slaughter. 

“You will ask me, how the Dictator came to limit the 
number of men who were tv do the work of execution on the 
Pelado to three? and as little facts are often illustrative of 
great, sad, and horrible things, [ will answer you. He was 
too economical of the powder and ball, upon which he mainly 
depended for protection, to give it out in the necessary 
quantity to render even execution a work of comparative 
humanity. 

“In no subsequent case did he deviate from this practice ; 
so that in the great number of executions which followed 
that of the Pelado, in all cases where the ball did not reach 
the heart or penetrate the head, the sufferer was reduced to 
a mangled corpse by the process of stabbing him with the 
bayonet.” 

Passing over many anecdotes of tyranny, which we trust 
are exaggerated, or misrepresented in travelling through 
several channels of narration, we will give Messrs. Robert. 
son's picture of the results which Francia’s government 
produced, 

“From being the most open, frank, and kind-hearted 
peuple in the world, the Paraguayans became the most sordid, 
low, and hypocritical of the human race, ‘The demons of 
discord, jealousy, and distrust, took possession of every habi- 
tation in the land. ‘The overruling passion of self preservation 
cooled or deadened all the softer feelings and affections, The 
brother informed against the sister, the wife against the 
husband; the son betrayed the father, or the father the son; 
and the bosom friend of yesterday became the vile spy and 
informer of to-day. All the hinges of society were out of 
joint. No inhabitant of Paraguay could say that the man 
who had broken bread with him to-day, might not be the 
instrument of his destruction on the morrow. * “ 

“ Thus it came to pass, that a people proverbially the most 
humane, united, hospitable, and enduring in South America, 
were converted into a community of beings in whom fear 
and distrust obliterated all traits of their original character. 
Every man, and almost every woman too, became an isolated 
member of a silenced society. The guitar was laid aside— 
parties there were none, Each person saluted his neighbour 
as he passed him with chilling frigidity ; and, in the anxious 
desire of every individual to preserve the unenviable life he 
was still permitted to hold, the concerns of all others—their 
fears, perils, sufferings, amd even death—were viewed with 
cold indifference, or only thought of as lessons of salutary 
warning.” 

This man is yet alive, though in his eightieth year; and 
to all appearances he will die a natural death. But did he 
lead a peaceful or even a tolerable life? No: he lived, as 
the contrivance of Dionysius intimated to his flatterer, with 
the feelings of a man over whom a sword was suspended by 
a single hair—the dread of assassination perpetually haunted 
him. 

“ Every cigar that he sinoked, though made by his own 
sister, was carefully unrolled, to see that it contained no sus- 
picious-looking drug. His provisions he examined with like 
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presence with even a cane in his hand, Every one who 
obtained an audience was obliged to stop short at a distance 
of six paces from the Dictator, and to allow his hands to 
hang down by his side. 

“Mr. Rengger states, that having, in ignorance, omitted 
this ceremony, at his first interview with Francia, he was 
gruffly challenged with a design to assassinate him. Loaded 
pistols and unsheathed sabres were always within the Dicta- 
tor’s reach ; people were driven by his dragoons from the 
deserted streets through which he rode ; and he changed his 
place of rest (if rest, indeed, the jealous and alarmed soul can 
ever be said to enjoy) from one abode to another Sometimes 
he slept in his own palace, sometimes in one of the Quartels 
in the town, and sometimes in the cavalry barracks in the 
country. * ne * » * 

“The Dictator now rode about, conscious of the enmity 
and distrust of every good man, and with a breast boiling 
with hatred toward the few respectable ones he had left at 
large. A man’s being seen in the streets within one hundred 
yards of him was an unpardonable offence: it was generally 
visited with imprisonment or exile. One day his horse shyed 
at an old barrel in front of a house ; instantly the owner of 
it was arrested. 

“An informer told him there were still conspiracies 
hatching, and that there was an intention on the part of the 
conspirators to murder him as he rode through the streets, 
Instantly all houses in suspicious situations were levelled 
with the ground; lanes were pulled down, and orange-trees, 
shrubs, and other places of concealment, were indiscriminately 
uprooted. Yet would the gloomy tyrant, at night, some- 
times prowl about the streets in disguise, and alone. He 
was unable to confide, except to his own quick ears and 
sharp eyes, the work of tracking the machinations of his 
supposed enemies, of prying into dark and suspicious recesses, 
and of listening at the doors of those houses in town whose 
inhabitants he most suspected.” 

As a series of striking adventures, pictures of society, and 
sketches of scenery, these volumes are unquestionably both 
instructive and amusing reading. A biography of Francia, 
or a history of his government, they certainly do not contain ; 
but, notwithstanding much vehemence, some exaggeration 
probably, and we have little doubt some (undesigned) distor- 
tion and suppression, we consider them a valuable though 
incomplete contribution of historical materials, It has 
indeed been objected that the authors were not eye-witnesses 
of much which they relate,—which, seeing that they were 
banished, could not well have been obviated; and that they 
only tell what they picked up in Buenos Ayres,—which, 
however, is not the case, as they have given their authorities, 
some of whom were sufferers under Francia, and all of whom 
had been in Paraguay. That history contains no exact 
counterpart of such a tyranny, is true; but former history 
had no such society and circumstances. Considering the 
nature of the people, and the superstitious fear which Francia’s 
studious retirement and his mathematical and astronomical 
instruments inspired, his regular army from three to four 
thousand men scems enough to overawe a people apparently 
disarmed : it happens to be the exact propertion which 
Gibbon has assigned as sufficient for a despot, and which 
economists have calculated a country can permanently main. 
tain. The fashionable idea of history has a tendency to 
degrade it to the rank of a gazette or a chronicle. The state 
of society, the dramatic march of events and purposes, the 
characters of men, the movements of the mind, and the 
passions of the heart, are nothing to persons with these 
notions: they have no other idea of history than as a serivs 
of dates and documents. 








scrupulosity ; and no one was permitted to come into his 




































































THE FAIRY SHOR. 7 
combined great flexibility. His face displayed that curious 
mixture of Italian contour and Hibernian shrewdness, which 
I never saw but in the peasants of the south of Ireland, and 
but seldom amongst them. ‘The outline of his face was 
ven handsome; the acquilme nose, fine dark eyes, well- 
Tue little town of Rock Abbey, county of Limerick, con-|shaped mouth and broad forehead, were almost dignified ; 
tains more curiosities, more things to be seen, than almost land yet, the expression which played everlastingly over 
any place of its size in Ireland. ‘There is the fine old abbey, |them, the expression of careless drollery, the vagabond look, 
from which it takes its name, a beautiful ruin situsted in a|if I may so call it, which pervaded the face, totally destroyed 
green and quiet hollow, just beyend the straggling town; their effect. ‘There was something laughable in the man’s 
yet so sheltered and hidden by the green slopes, that when, countenance, but it was not prepossessing; you might be 
half running, balf sliding, you have descended the steep path |amused with Jemmy Morrogh, bat you could scarcely re- 


From the Dublin University Magazine, 
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which now forms the only practicable approach, you appear |spect him. 


to have dropped suddenly from a region of smoke, dirt, curs, 


“ That is a beautiful little spot,” said I, pointing to a tiny 


and children, into an enchanted ground, where the spirit of| bay on the farther side of the river, ‘The bank rose abruptly 


peace sitteth for ever. ‘There is also the Round Tower, a 
fragment of a castle perched on the summit of a green ac- 
clivity, at the farther side of the babbling little stream which 
tumbles and brawls through groups of cabins, more pic- 
turesque as objects, than enviable as residences; and then, 
widening and growing smooth in its course, glides away 
through marsh and meadow, making, now and then, little 
bays, where “the speckled trout do haunt the shade.” Then 
there is the mushroom-stone, a huge mass of rock, which, 
broad at the top and narrow at the base, bears some resem. 
blance to a gigantic mushroom. Ht lies in the midst of a 
meadow ; the soil around it is rich and fertile ; and who may 
say how that vast fragment came there? ‘Then there is the 
Fairy’s Oak, and likewise the Goat’s Leap. But my story 
is not of these; for though these and many other curious 
matters were examined by me during my three days’ sujourn 
in that remote spot, not one appeared to me so great a 
curiosity as Jemmy Morrogh, the guide and attendant of my 
rambles, Many and strange were the tales Jernmy related 
to me: not a hill but bad its history, not a stone but Jemmy 
had a legend connected with it. Some of these were scarce- 
ly worth remembering, though they amused me at the time; 
tor Jemmy, with his rich brogue and inimitable manner, 
could give point and expres sion to relations otherwise some- 
what tedious and insipid. He was, or affected to be, a de- 
vout believer in fairies, witchcraft, and, as he himself expressed 
it, “all kinds of conjuration.” He was by trade a shoemaker, 
but being devotedly attached to the sport of angling, and 
soinewhat addicted to other recreations, he did not give quite 
so much attention to his lawful calling as might have been 
desirable, tor a man who had five children to support. His 
wile, a thrifty, industrious termagant, between the irritation 
she received from bis indolence, and the whiskey she drank 
to allay it, had, as he expressed it, “tuk the faver and de- 
parted in pace,” four or five years before. Eis two eldest 
daughters, tall, slatternly girls of twelve and fifteen, might 
be seen all day gossipping from cabin to cabin, or amusing 
themselves flinging stones at the ducks in the lake of green 
water before the door, His third daughter,a child of ten, 
and her twin brother, were usually either romping or quar- 
relling together; while his own peculiar pet, the youngest 
boy, a miniature of himself, and called after his name, trarnp- 
ed every where at his heels, with the same quick, slouching 
gait; sat by his side for hours during his angling expedi- 
tions ; mimicked his anxious gaze at his float, his knowing 


|from the water, and was crowned with a rich clamp of birch 
land hazels, while a large old willow, half fallen and partly 
‘uprooted by the wind, lay across the river-side path, stretch- 
ing its rich green wreaths over the bank, so that the slender 
lextremities of its branches touched the water. “ A beautiful 
| spot, Jemmy,” said I, “and I warrant a good harbour for 
ithe trout ’” 

“ You may say that, ma’am,” replied my guide; “ many 
a one of the spotted darlins myself has landed safe and sound 
on that sthrip of green turf; and, (lowering his voice) more 
than the trouts myself has seen there.” 

“ Indeed,” I replied, “I should much like to hear what 
you did see.” 

“A long story it is, ma’am, but if you like to hear it— 
Jemmy, avourneen, (to the child, who lingered a little behind 
us gathering some blossoms of the beautiful wild iris,) Jem- 
my, run down to Mr, Glynne, and tell him, wid my compli- 
ments, the Wellington boots should have been soled these 
two days, only I’ve been hindered by rason of showing the 
beauties of the counthry to a lady all the way from England, 
and I’m sure he'll not gradge her the time—There’s no 
use, ma’am, in telling it before him, seeing he hard it often 
before, and is apt to be putting in his word, which spoils the 
story. 

“ You see, ma’am, "tis about ten years since that I and 
Judy Doolan, the woman that owned me, lived beyant there, 
in as nate a little cabin as you'd see in a long summer's day. 
A tidy woman was Judy, and something short in the temper 
—the heavens be her bed, I pray! Well, I was brought up 
to the trade of shoemaking, but [ did not like it over an’ 
above; in fact, you see, I had not a janious for the same; 
and “tis a folly to bind a man, hand an’ foot, to a trade he 
has no taste in life to learn. However, a shoemaker was 
my father before me, and right or wrong, a shoemaker I 
must be too. There was no help for it, so I married Judy 





| Doolan, and, as my father said, began the world on my own 
laccount. A fine spoken man he was, scarcely ever usin’ 


| words of less than four syllables ; and being great nevey to 
Father Phil Cogan, of Cunnicacruckery, who had a tongue 
|that could wind round the longiWords, like an eel round a 
walkin’ stick. I wonder he didn’t make me a priest, or, at 
jlaste, a schoolmaster ; but somehow he thought I had no 
|more janious for that than I had for the shoemakin’. Well, 
|time went on ; and what with the sod Judy raised at the 


| door, and what with the cobbling I had time to do, and what 


glance at the clouds, his brogue, and his peculiar turn of| with the troutheen I killed in the river, we managed to pay 


expression ; and who gave promise, as the neighbours used to 
say, “that while young Jewmy Morrogh lived, ould Jemmy 
would never die.” 





the rint, and keep the clothes on the childhre’s backs. And 
when my father died, with the few bright goolden guineas 


he left, a raal berrin we gave him, and contrived his wake 


The said “ould Jemmy” was a man who might have |should be dacent as ever was seen in the town of Rock 
passed his eight-and-thirtieth year. He was rather below | Abbey. 


the middle height, and his limbs, though muscular and active, 


“ And by the same token, that day of the berrin, Judy 


wore loosely lung, sv that, with considerable strength, they {provoked me to speak more angry words to her than I ever 
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did before ; for sie said she thought the money might be 
better spent than in trating a parcel of crathurs we never 
saw before; (for *twas wonderful what dozens of my father’s 
friends come to his wake,) as if money could be better laid 
out than in respect to one’s own born father ! 
* How-an’-ever, we got on pretty well for a few years, as 
I have said. I had all the custom of them that didn’t like 
to s-nd their shoes as far as Ballycorrig, and could wait till 
] had time to mend them; and as I only worked when I 
liked, with thanks into the bargain, I did not altogether dis- 
like the trade for a change. But then come my first mis- 
fortune, in the shape of the long-legged spalpeen, Tom Whit- 
tle, that come home from his apprenticeship in Limerick ; 
and without ‘ with your lave,’ takes the ould grocery store 
in the market-place, and, before you could turn yourself, had 
up a blue board as big as the end of my cabin, done over 
with goold letters. ‘Them that understood it tould me it read 
thus—*‘ Ladies’ and Gentlemen's boots and shoes made and 
mended in the natest manner, on the shortest notice, by | 
‘Timothy Whittle’ I won't sware to the very words, but| 
that was the substance of it, the boasting vagabond ! The| 
next thing he does, is to set a row of shoes of all manner of 
colours in the windy ; and there you might see the inpudent| 
jackanapes, day after day, sitting in the far part of his shop,| 
with two little sprissawneens, he called his journeymen, 
stitching away, and cutting away, as if their lives depended | 
on it; and sometimes you might see him in a clane apron 
behind the counter, with a long book and a pen,—no less !—_| 
settling his accounts, he said! Well, there was little pace 
for me after this. One consated puppy tould me that if his 
brogues were not forthwith patched, he should give the job 
to my neighbour, Mr. Whittle; and when I tould him he! 
was welkim to plase himself, be walked off with the brogues, 
and got ‘Tim to mend them, in the natest manner, no doubt, 
just to spite me! But that wus not all. Tim put up an-| 
other boord, onder the wan with the goold letters, with a 
black boot and a red shoe illigantly painted out upon it, so) 
that you might see it a quarter of a mile off; and all them 
that couldn't read, saw as plain what it meant as if they was 
scholards like the priest. And more than that, Judy went 
and laid out more than a month’s egg money, in a pair of 
red morocky shoes, just to show she was independent of me | 
and my work ; and went to mass in them before my eyes.| 
And to crown all, Nora Kelly, my own mother’s brother's 
daughter, took and married the blackguard, and she my own 
flesh and blood, and he takin’ the bread out of my childhres’ 
mouths! It bates my patience to bear the thoughts of it 
even now! Once I thought to write to the blessed and holy | 
man, Daniel O'Connell, the great redresser of his country’s 











| 


childhre erying for hunger, flesh and blood could bare it no: 
longer. -Up [ jumped, and flinging my pipe to the far end 
of the flure, I swore a big oath, which I won’t repeat, that 
the childhre should have a supper, if I got it from the ould 
boy himself. So I snatched up my fishing tackle, and away 
to the willow tree; but, surely, ould Nick’s own fut had 
been on the rodan’ line. ‘The dickens a fish would so much 
as luk at the bait, though it was as fine a fly as you'd see 
in a summer's day. 

“* Well,” says I, aloud at last, ‘every man has his luk, and 
this is mine—and the deuce and all of luck it is, any way,’ 
says I, for I was vexed entirely. 

“*What’s that you say, Jemmy Morrogh ?” says a squeak- 
ing little voice behind me. 

* T looked round, for there was something unnatural in 
the voice, and I did not choose to answer it without knowing” 
why. 

“*What's that you say, about luck and fortune? One 
would think, Jemmy Morrogh, you thought nobody, im the 
world had ever a misfortin’ but yourself?” 

“*Few has so many,’ says I, pluckin’ up a spirit, ‘and 
that you'd say if you knew all.’ 

“*]T do know all, says the voice again, ‘I know you're 
an idle crathur, with a scolding wife—-there’s your two 
main misfortins. Bad enough they are, but others has 
worse.’ 

“* And who are you,’ says I, ‘ that knows my concerns so 
well? I'd rather see your face before I converse farther 
with you, if you've no objection.’ 

“*None in life,’ says the voice; and immediately there 
was a rustling in the laves of the willow tree, as if a breatli 
of wind was going over them ; and on that long branch of 
the tree that bends over the water, stood perched a little 
man, who, if he had not been so very small, would have been 
one of the handsomest little chaps I ever saw. But small 
as he was, he was a perfect moral, both for figure and dress 
—wearing a long green coat, and silk stockings, and having 
in his hand a little black cap, with a long white feather in it, 
which trailed to his feet. His face was as perfect as a wax 
doll’s; and the hair on his head was all in little curls, and as 
bright as the sunbeam! A pretty little crathur he was, sure 
enough, but being unused to see the like, 1 was net over and 
above asy. 

“* Well, Jemmy Morrogh,’ says he, looking at me and 
laughing, when I had done taking the weight of bim—* and 
now you have seen me, how do you like me?” 

“*Oh, my lord,’ says J, ‘ very well, entirely ; but who and 
what are you” 

“ «Don’t you know me, Jemmy Morrogh ” says he,— I’m 


wrongs, and see if there was no redress in parliament, for a fairy, and the queen’s chief page, so 1 am,’ says he. 


the grievance of an honest man having his prospects ruinated, 
by an upstart goslin of a chap like ‘Tim Whittle, But on 


“* And, indeed, your riverence, I’m glad to hear it,’ says 
I,‘ and ever and always is your grace welcome,’ butthering 


second thoughts I gave it up; not liking to trust any body |him up; though all the time I was shakin’ like a dog ina 
now I searcely knew yi friends from my enemies; and |wet sack. 


having by some mista my edication, forgot to cultivate | 


“*Very glad, no doubt, you are,’ says the little man, 


my janious in the writing department. Well, one day, laughin’, ‘that I can see by the steadiness of your hand, that’s 


Judy, that’s now at rest, the blessed crathur! was even | 
sharper than usual with her tongue, and went as far as to 
call me a lazy hound, and the torment of her life; though I 


making your float prop up and down, as if all the fish in the 
river was takin’ a fancy to your bait.’ 
“*Why then,’ says I,‘ I’m not much used to discoursin’ 


was not doing a ha’porth but sitting by the ashes with my \great people; and a qucen’s page is altogether out of my 


pipe in my mouth, and consithering, as grave as a judge, | 
how in the wide world we would pay the rint, which I began | 
to fear would be wanted before it was ready. 

“I bore with the woman as long as I could, seeing it was 
her misfortin’ to be unrasonable, and not her fault, as they 
said that did not make allowances for her. But, at last, 


line, so——— 
“*No apology, Jemmy,’ says the little man, ‘ indeed, !’m 


\sorry enough for you, and would willingly help you with all 


my heart, I’m in trouble myself, and if I serve you, may 
be you could do mea good turn as well.’ 
“*Can you tell me where to get a supper for the chiidhre ?” 


when she tould me there was scarce a pratie in the house,|‘I can,’ says he. ‘An’ how to pay the rint?’ says I, ‘No 
and that I was an unfeelin’ wretch to sit there, and the on of it,’ says he. I knew it wag not altogether right to 
























































































































286 THE FAIRY SHOE. 





be talkin’ that way to the like of him; but I was desperate, 
and so as I got what I wanted J did not care for the conse- 
quence. . ‘Come,’ says he,‘ lend me your tackle,’ and with 
that, leaping down, he tuck the rod out of my hands, and 
twitchin’ off the fly, put on‘something I could not see, and 
bade me try my luck. Well, in less than’no time, pop goes 
the float—and, indeed, it tried my strength to draw out the 
big baste of a salmon that was pullin’ at the end of the line. 
All the time T was landin’ him, the little chap stood by look. 
in’ on; noways amazed, but mightily amused to see the way 
I tugged tu get the fish ashore. 

“* More power to your elbow, Jemmy Morrogh! Now, 
then! That's it! There heis! See how elbow-grease 
smooths difficulties !’ 

“* Indeed, my lord, then,’ says I, as sooo as I had the 
crathur safe in my basket, and had taken my breath, *'tis little 
I should have caught to-night, if your honor had not lended 
me a helping hand; and I'd be proud to do as much for 
your honour any day.’ b 

“And much you can do for me, Jemmy Morrogh.’ says 
the fairy. * You can save me from disgrace, perhaps from 
banishment. See here,’ and with that he drew out of his 
pocket a little white thing, and laid it on the palm of my 
hand. ‘The darlin’ little shoe it was, of white satin, and the 
buckles pearls itself. * And a purty little foot she must have 
that would fit, says I, considerin’ it—* sure it is not a mortal 
woman she'd be any way.’ ‘ No, no, Jemmy,’ says the fairy, 
*that belongs to her majesty, our good queen, Blue Bell; 
and, surely, you wouldn't offer to compare her to a mortal ?” 

“* And tidy fingers he must have, who made the purty 
thing,’ says 1; faix, if 1 had a show of such as them, ina 
windy, I think I'd have more to look at them, than the big 
spalpeen, Tim Whittle.’ 

“* Well, Jemmy,’ says the little man, ‘I’m in the world. 
and.all of trouble about that very shoe—I went farder than 
I can tell you, to get a pair of them shoes for her majesty ; 
and coming home on a sunbame, a thief of a wind knocked 
me off my horse, and in falling I lost the fellow of that shoe, 
which tumbled me into a big bog hole, and was swallowed 
up ina minute. Now, show my face at court without the 
shoe I dare not: and find it I can’t, seeing that it's over 
head in the bog ; and without you'll help me, I’m a lost man, 
Jemmy Morrogh" says he, drawing the back of his hand 
over his eyes, makin’ believe he was crying. 

“* Help you, my lord, sir!’ says I, ‘wid all the veins in 
my heart, if you'll only show me how.’ 

“* Then,’ says he, ‘ you must just make another pair of 
shoes by this one, and then we'll be all right.’ 

“**Tis just the patthern of a purty shoe,’ says I, * but 
where will I get the staff to make them?’ 

“*Come here to-night, at twelve o'clock,’ says the fairy, 
*and I'll have all the materials ready, and tools into the 
bargain.’ 

“* Never fear me,’ says I again, ‘I'll slip out easy, and 
come to you; and with that we parted, I carrying the big 
salmon home, and he scamperin’ away on the back of a 
grasshopper, that he had caught, and held by the cuff of the 
neck, while he said the last words, Well, to make a long 
story short, may be Judy didn’t open her eyes when I laid 
down the salmon on the stool; a fine spring fish it was, 
weighing ten or twelve pounds, no doubt. And she wanted 
me to take it up to the Hall, to Misthur O’Brien, and see 
what he would give me for it; but the children were so 
hungry, that I cut it up, and boiled it at wanst; and a fine 
faste they had, poor crathurs! When they were all asleep, 
I ran again like a lephraun, down to the place where I 
thought to find the fairy page. He had not come, however, 








jump, he sprang over the willow there, and lighted down just 
beside me. 

“*So, Jemmy Morrogh,’ says he, ‘ you’re welcome; and 
now make haste, like a good gossoon, and begin at wanst.’ 
With that he pulled out a little box, and showed me that it 
was full of satin, pearls, and the purtiest little tools I ever 
laid eyes on, all made of goold and silver! ‘I'll never shure 
be able to work them tools,’ says I. ‘Not a fear of you,’ 
says he,‘only sit down and try.’ Well, my jewel, the 
minute I took the work in my hand, it seemed to go on of 
itself. How I did it I can’t tell to this hour; but long 
before the morning light I had the shoes, nate and dacent, 
holding them up, one on each thumb, before the face of the 
little man, who was sitting perched on a bough, just at my 
shoulder. ‘The pleasant and merry crathur he was, and told 
such quare stories, and sang such merry songs, that the hours 
went like no time; and the shoes was finished in a jiffey. 

“* And, now, Jimmy, ma bouchal, says the little fellow, 
for by this time we were as thick as thieves!) ‘ ] must pay 
you for the job—keep the odd shoe, and whenever you go 
a-fishing, look into it for the bait, and all sorts of luck will 
be yours.’ 

“* Now, though I'd rather have had the goold that I heard 
the good people gave sometimes, I could not look crucked at 
the shoe, and him so civil. So, with many thanis, I put up 
the little thing, and was wishing him a good night,— Stay, 
Jemmy,’ says he, ‘you must remember, that you are not to 
let on, to man or mortal, one word of this matter ; nor show 
the shoe to any living soul, or your luck will go from you 
like the whip of a whirlwind, 

“¢ And will you never come back and tell me how the 
shoes fit her majesty, the queen?’ says I, for I didn’t like to 
lose his acquaintance that way. 

“* To be sure, I will,” says he, ‘be here again to-morrow 
night, and if the shoes are liked, may be I might have ano- 
ther job for you.’ 

“So we parted; I carried home the little shoe, and slept 
as if I never would have wakened, till Judy was screeching 
in my ear that it would be noon before I was up. I went to 
the river side next night, you may be sure, and finding a 
purty green fly in the little shoe, [ baited my little hook with 
it, and caught a salmon, evén bigger and betther than the 
last. And sure enough, the little man came, as he had pro- 
mised; and this time he brought silk of all colours, and 
tould me that the queen was delighted with her shoes, and 
all the ladies dying to get the like. And besides, there was 
to be a grand ball in a little time, and all the shoes were to 
be finished by then. ‘So, work away, Jemmy, atick, says 
he,‘and keep never lettin’ on to any body, and you're a 
made man for life, depend upon it.’ So I worked all that 
night, with him sitting beside me as before. The next night 
I met him again, and—[ think, Jemmy, avourneen, says 
he, ‘may be you'd like some other diversion, than just listen- 
ing to me—so I’ve brought someof my friends to amuse 
you. With that there arose s ood of music all round, 
as I never heard before; and when it died away, there burst 
out a song, as if a many was singing together. I remem- 
bered the words of it next day, and told it over to Phelim 
Long, the schoolmaster, who wrote it down for me ; and here 
it is.” And Jemmy put into my hands a tattered piece of pa. 
per, from which I found means to copy the following lines :— 


“The men of earth, are born to toil, 

In the world of day, and its dull turmoil ; 
Work, mortal! work, nor question ask, 
If there be hardship in thy task. 

Though light and careless we seem to be, 
We have our work as well as thee. 





but I waited awhile; and by and by, with a hop-skip-and- 
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“°Tis ours to watch where the moonbeams rest, and would searcely give me so muck as a nibble for many a 


That float down the silver rivulet’s breast ; month after. 
And catch them and weave their radiance sheen, “* Misfortins never come single; mine come by dozens.. 
For the royal robes of the Fairy Queen; The pig died; the cow was druv for the rent; Judy tuck 
*Tis ours to tinge the clouds of even, the fever, and died likewise; and Tim Whittle set up a 
And build up her palace bowers in Heaven! jaunting car, and drives Nora and the gossoons to mass every 
Sunday, like the first lord in the land; and all my troubles, 
“Work ! we have tasks as trusty as thine; no doubt, are along of nut houlding my tongue about the 
We breathe on the bud of the swelling vine ; Fairy Shoe.” 


Our fingers mould the graceful shape, 

And sprinkle the bloom on the ripening grape. 
And we scatter each dew-drop, that, like an eye, From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Looks up to the stars in the deep blue sky. 





THE GHOST-SEER OF PREVORST. 
“ And more—the zephyr’s breath we bind ; 


We fly on the wings of the weaken’d wind. Die Seherin von Prevorst. Eréffnungen iiber das innere 
Over the autumn leaves we have past, Leben des Menschen, und isber das Hereinragen einer 
And they redden and fall to the rustling blast. Geisterwelt in die unsere. Mhtgetheilt von Justinus Kerner. 
Work, mortal ! work, with unweary brow, Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Ausgabe. (‘The Female 
We have our tasks as well as thou!” Ghost-Seer of Prevorst. Discoveries concerning the Inner 


Life of Man, and the Invasiun of our Sphere by a World 
“A purty song enough, my lady,” continued Jemmy,| of Spirits. Communicated by Justinus Kerner, Second 
“though I can’t say I quite understand the meaning of it.) improved and enlarged edition.) Stuttgard and Tubin- 
However, what with singin’ and talkin’, time went on, and! gen. 1832. 
every night I worked; and ever an’ always had the Avith of 
good luck in fishin’, by reason of the baits I found in the) To such English students as with strong faith and ardent 
shoe, hope are just setting out on a journey of exploration into 
“ But now comes the unlucky part of the story. Och,|the wondrous fields of Magnetic Science, this work must be 
murther ! that I couldn’t hold my tongue ! I might now have an inestimable treasure ; a mine of glittering facts ; a plenti- 
had a salmon fishery that would have been a fortune to me—| ful harvest of miraculous results, that cannot fail at once to 
but you shall hear, enrich the faithful reader, and furnish him with the means 
“Corney Doolan, master at the St. Patrick—the big hotel | of prosecuting still grander discoveries in the magic realms 
you might see on your left hand, as you came down the/ of which it treats. 
street, happened to die one day; and a great wake they ger In England, animal magnetism has, unhappily, never 
him and a power of whiskey they spent over him. Now as | taken very deep root: as a science it has never been well 
ill luck folleys some people, I’m sure it was over me that Planted, nor properly tended in this country ; our soil is too 
night; for what else could make me over with myself to hard and engenial for its delicate nature ; and our scientific 
where Tim Whittle and Nora Kelly was sitting, and spake | hu: andmen too harsh and impatient to follow lovingly (as 
to them as if they’d never wronged me, and tuck the bread| Germans only are wont) the capricious phenomena of its 
out of my mouth. And besides that,! must be askin’ Tim,! growth. Ridicule has always blighted its earliest buds, and 
how times went with him, and whether bisness was brisk,| where ridicule has not sufficed to destroy it, committees of 
and so forth. And what does the boastin’ vagabone do, but | inquiry have sprung up to handle it so roughly, that an un- 
pull out a little red book from his pocket, and begin showing |natv:ral and untimely death has ever been the inevitable con- 
me his ordhers, as he called them, and how much he could! sequence. How can a sensitive plant in a rude and foreign 
make a week ; and how industry and perseverance always clin ate be expected to survive such treatment, But let not 
thruv. Then, Nora chimed in—well become her, indeed !—| its enemies suppose that its not having prospered on our in- 
and told me that Tim was reckoned the natest workman in| hospitable shore is any proof of its absolute want ofa vigorous 
the counthry round, and had inade a pair of satin shoes lust vitality. The German gardener cares litile for the fate of 
week for Miss Dora O'Brien, who had a fut like a fairy.) the seed which has fallen on our stony ground: under his 
* Like a fairy, is it?’ says I, ‘och, botheration ! dont’t be after | own fostering care the plant has waxed into a noble tree, 
tellin’ us that, Nora Kelly’ And as the whiskey kept going! and in its shade—solemm as elephants under the far-spread- 
round, I kept drinkin’ down glass after glass, to settle the| ing Banian—sit many philosophers, digesting its goodly 
vexation that was risin’ up within me, at the consate of the fruits, and chewing the cud of their contemplations ; amongst 
crathurs! However, fi ss to more, we got on talkin’,| the most noted of these we descry Kerner, Mayer, Eschen- 
till between ‘Tim and an, and the whiskey, I got| meyer and Gorres, From the tree in question the work be- 
bothered, and forgot what the fairy had tould me. So, whip-| fore us is, as it were, a leaf, which, having caught in its 
ping out the little odd shoe, (which I never had parted since) sybilline flight, we shall attempt to decyplier, and, in simple 
I got it, for fear any body would see it).—*T alk of Miss|and unstudied phrase, explain to the reader ; that is, so far 
Dora (Brien, says I, ‘there’s a fairy’s shoe—bate that, Tim jas we can understand it ourselves. But first, with respect 
Whittle, if you can!’ Williloo wiisk! a grate big blow |to the formal authentication of the marvels which we are 
knocked me down, and sent the life clane out ov me; and | about to unfold, we would fain address a remark or two to 
when I came to myself, 1 was lyin’ in my own cabin, and | the cautious public. Not having ourselves been their wit- 
Judy and the childhre fast asleep about me. I hoped it was ‘ness, we cannot vouch for the absolute truth of the following 
all a drame,—but, no—the fairy shoe was gone; and though facts ; but we are happy to bear testimony to the respectable 
I went many a night after to the river-side, and prayed over character for veracity, which the above philosophers who'do 
an’ over again, to the fuiry to forgive me that once, I never | authenticate them have always borne. The author of the 
seen him, or got a stroke of work to do for the good people 'work is Justinus Kerner, a physician, a man of serious tem- 
again. And besides that, the fish tuck fright at my hook, | perament, and of a religious character; fanatical it may be, 
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but sober and methodical in his manner of thinking, however! magnetism. Ashamed of the utter futility of their own pre- 
wild and wonderful the nature of his belief: The persons: scriptions, they now, most rationally, consulted her on her 
above-named are his co-adjutors or rather co-cexptupss : they | own case, and implicitly followed her directions: the result 
illustrate his facts; bear testimony to the rectitude of his| of which was, that she recovered from a horrible state of 
intentions, and evidently give him their full countenance and collapse bordering on dissolution, and was invigorated to the 
support. Meyer is a private gentleman at Frankfort; the utmost extent compatible with the ravages her constitution 
other two are professors. Gorres is known to every student had already suffered. The state of trance induced by mag- 
of German literature as a man of great talent and immense | netic manipulation, and into which the Seherin appears to 
acquirements, which, however, he has so applied as well to have been at length in the habit of falling spontaneously, is 
deserve the appellation of the High Priest of German Mys-| described as a temporary cessation of the cerebal, ‘and an 
ticism. As men of learning, of a certain elevation in society, anomalous development of the ganglionic, functions—of “ the 
and having each of them a moral character and a scientific inner life.” The Seherin, whilst still in the flesh, made 
reputation to lose, they are as far as possible removed from rapid advances towards a spiritual mode of being: her nervous 
the common adventurer or mere charlatan: however great fluid pervaded her structure so loosely, as frequently to be 
may be the delusion they cherish and would propagate, they able to escape altogether from the latter: on such occasions, 
are @ertainly its honest martyrs. ‘The English reader, then, she was not, as might irrevently be suspected, out of her 
must not lay wilful falsehood at their doors, however often) mind, but out of her body, which she saw stretched before 
his indignation at their outrageous demands on his belief her, and would sometimes contemplate for a considerable 
may prompt him to the charge. There is one thing yet period. She was so extremely light that, when ordered a 
more wonderful than all the wonders of Magus and Magne- bath, her nurses could not get her under water, and she 
tist, and that is, the faith which bids these welcome. Cre-| would not have sunk, had she even been thrown into a river : 
dulity is, in itself, a vast marvel, compared with which all a fact which we receive as a matter of faith, since unfor- 
the other nine or ninety-nine wonders of the world heaped tunately we do not any where learn that the experiment was 
together, would show but as a mole-hill by the side of an tried. 
Egyptian pyramid. ‘The best intentions, the soundest judg-| Kerner, however, mentions other cases, in which the ope- 
ment, and the greatest acquirements seem, at times, utterly ration of the law of gravitation appears to have been sus- 
unable to prevent the understanding from falling victim to) pended, and profoundly conceives that birds—* that dreamy 
the most grotesque and absurdest belief; even as the stoutest prophetic race,"—may be partially exempt from it whilst 
frame is often, at last, prostrated by what was, at first, the flying. 
most insignificant and contemptible disease, Premising| Substances of all kinds produced remarkable effeets upon 
thus, we now proceed to a narrative as monstrous as any the Seherin—such as either escape our cognizance, or do not 
which in the darkest ages was ever credited by the vulgar, occur under ordinary circumstances. ‘The cause of this is 
and yet which learned men of the nineteenth century regard luminously and satisfactorily explained for us by Eschen- 
as strictly and literally true. ‘mayer. “ Whilst,” says he, “ the soul continues to guide and 
At the village of Prevorst, a little distance from the town govern the body, the motive powers of external nature aro 
of Léwenstein, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, was born in scarcely able to operate perceptibly upon the latter; but 
1801, Frederica Hauffe, who afterwards obtained the appella-| when the soul ceases to control the corporeal frame, because 
tion of Die Seherin (the Prophetess or Female-Seer) of she expends all her forces in diving into a new and spiritual 
Prevorst. From her earliest infancy this personage was) region, (as appears to have occurred in the ease of the Seherin 
remarkably delicate and sensitive, and endowed with the! von Prevorst,) it (the frame) is then left totally exposed to the 
faculty of seeing ghosts. She did not indulge in magnetic! operation of the formative and impulsive powers of nature— 
sleep, however, till the year 1822, from which time till her |to the powers whieh moulded the stone, and effect the growth 
death, she was frequently affected with spasms; these could| of the animal and plant.” A smal! diamond held loose in 
only be cured by magnetism, and as this was generally applied her hand caused (most mysteriously !) the eyes of the fair 
by one gentleman, great was the scandal in consequence : at|Seer to open widely ; fixed their pupils; and strange to say, 


one period, however, she was mngnetized by an individual | induced, at the same time, a stiffness of the left hand and of 


whom scandal eould not, we hope, much object to, viz. the | ‘the right foot. ‘The contact of two stems of asparagus acted 
ghost of her grandmother ; and this worthy old sprite offi- |very quickly on the kidnies; that of a grain of belladonna 


ciated for her every evening at seven o'clock (vol. i. p. 39)./induced dizziness, dilation of the pupil, and a feeling of 


“ It is an inconceivable fact,” says Kerner, “butauthenticated choking. Natural causes undoubtedly ought not to account 
by several respectable witnesses, that, at this time, things of for all this in a person so highly gifted, but the most singular 
which the continued contact was prejudicial to her, were) result was that produced by the touch of an unripe walnut: 
removed as by an invisible hand: they glided through the |it caused a flow of the mest agreeable feelings, filling her 
air, not at all as if they were thrown: her silver spoon, for| with good-will and benevale rds all mankind. After 
instance, was often seen to be taken from her hand, and |learning this fact, we canot lla hear that a Society 
laid softly down upon a dish at some little distance.”—(vol.| for the Diffusion of half-ripe Walnuts is fast changing the 
i. pp. 39, 40). “Ina glass of water on the table, she saw) kingdem of Wurtemberg into an earthly paradise. During 
the figures of persons who did not enter the room till half anja storm the Seheria always felt the flashes of lightning, and 
hour afterwards, and carriages travelling on the public road,| most sensibly in her abdomen. 

half an hour before they came up to the house where she wan Having mentioned a few, but, owing to our limited space, 
living.” When Kerner was first summoned to attend her,| not a tithe or even a hundredth of the singular phenomena 
he disbelieved all the reports respecting the extraordinary | displayed by the Scherin under different circumstances, we 
symptoms of her case: he and his triend, Dr. Off of Lowe-/ now come to some of the marvellous faculties with which 
stein, determined to discountenance altogether her magnetic|she was endowed during her magnetic trances. On looking 
performances, and they accordingly submitted her to the | into the right eye of any individual, she could descry, behind 
ordinary system of treatment indicated by her spasmodic and | the reflection of her own figure, a_form, whieh neither re- 
febrile symptoms ; but under this she fast grew worse and|sembled the latter, nor yet altogether that of the individual 
weaker, and they were obliged to resort to a mild course of on whom she was gazing: she held this “ making babies” to 
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THE GHOST-SEER OF PREVORST. 


be the image of the inner man. 


eye, she saw the outline of any viscus, as Jungs, stomach, &c. 


which might be diseased, and by the side of it she saw 
imaged the appropriate remedy. In the right eye of dogs, 
or of other brute animals, she discerned a blue flame, which, 
says Kerner, was undoubtedly their immortal part—the'r 
soul. We, however, hope not, as the colour was, to say the 
least of it, an unfortunate omen. Further to illustrate the 
subject Schubert is quoted, who observes, “that 4 secret 
world, hidden to the sight, often seems to gaze inquisitively 
and responsively on man from the eyes of an animal, as from 
open portals, leading from one world into the other.” (!) 

The Seherin, of course, was thoroughly mistress of such 
magnetic accomplishments as reading with the pit of her 
stomach ; but she was sometimes contented with merely 
feeling the sense of a passage, without reading it. On one 
occasion, for instance, Kerner five times successively gave 
her two slips of paper, on one of which were written the 
words, “ There is. a God,” and on the other the words, 
“There is no God :” after holding them for some time in 
her left hand she returned them to him, saying, that of the 
former she felt something, but that the latter only left a mere! 
sense of vacancy. ‘T'wo slips, on one of which was written 
“tuo fratello,” and on the other, “ dein Bruder” (thy brother), 
caused her precisely the same feeling, of her brother, although 
she did not understand a word of the Italian language. 
Kerner once laid a paper, upon which was written the word 
“ Napoleon,” on the pit of her stomach, and she instantly felt 
constrained to sing, and actually commenced singing, the 
tune of a march: he several times repeated the experiment, 
and always with the same result.—(vol, i. p. 710.) 

There were, mefeover, numerous examples of not only the 
faculty of sight, but the functions of all the other organs of 
sense also being developed in the region of the »bdominal 
ganglia; though still, seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting, 
were less frequently found there than the faculties of per- 
ceiving and feeling. 

Solon’s maxim—* Know thyself”—which some Germans 
have affected to condemn, was never implicitly obeyed before 
the time of the Seherin: her spiritual eyes wandered through- 
out her body, and examined every part of it; and even her 
organs of sight themselves were not hidden from her all- 
penetrating gaze. In the region of the solar plexus, she per- 
ceived a slowly-moving sun, and her eyes appeared to her as 
two luminous centres, giving off rays in all directions: the 
latter, according to our author, were the ganglion ciliare, and 
the nervi ciliares. She saw all the nerves of her body, and 
described the course ot several quite correctly, She was a 
first-rate physician, and, though Kerner’s patient, must have 
run away with almost all his practice. Whenever a person 
affected with disease approached her, she felt all its symptoms 
even without the aid of any manipulation, and could detail 
them with great exactitude: she was a kind of mirror, in 
which every malady w ted; and had she been held 
up in a hospital, and nts made to pass before her, 
would have saved an infin time, trouble, and uncertainty, 
by furnishing an instant and unerring diagnosis of every 
case. Her most successful and famous cure (which appears 
to have created a great sensation at the time, and of which 
very minute details are given in the work before us) was of 
the Countess of Maldelgchem, in 1828. We cannot here 
dwell upon the very singular affection of the latter, resulting 
from her having, when only six years old, fallen into a deep 
sleep, which lasted half'a day, in a field of poppies in full 
bloom,—but must proceed at once to the process of cure, in- 
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On looking into the /eft, gulated. During nine days, she must thrice suspend three 


laurel leaves in an amulet ; but it must not be communicated 
to her of what the amulet consists, For the same space of 
time must thou (the Count, the husband of her patient), 
three times a day, lay thy left hand for a quarter of an hour 
on the pit of her stomach. She must not be allowed any 
stimulants, but, thrice a day, three table-spoonfuls of daisy- 
tea must be given her, On no Wednesday must thou com. 
mence with the laying on of hands; and this must always 
be done in the moraing at nine o'clock, at which time I 
shall fall asleep here: no person must then disturb me; I 
must remain in perfect silence. I shall be praying for my 
patient.” 

In her trances, the Seherin often gave utterance to a pecu- 
liar language, which appeared similar to an Oriental tongue. 
She said it was natural to her, and was like that spoken at 
the time of Jacob. Which we presume there is no denying, 
It was very sonorous, and did not vary on her lips, so that 
persons who were much in her company easily learnt it, 
She was accustomed to say that in this language she could 
express her innermost feelings, and that she translated from 
it when she spoke of them in German, Its qualities were 
such as to call forth the utmost curiosity of the philologist : 
its words gave the real value and property of the objects 
which they represented. Several of its sounds were found 
by the learned to resemble those of the Coptic, Arabic, and 
Hebrew languages; for instance, her word for hand was 
Bjat, which is very similar to the Hebrew Jat, Elschaddai, 
by which term she designated God, signifies in Hebrew the 
Self-Sufficing, or Almighty. A physician in her language 
was handacadi ; a girl, alentana; glass, chlann; the moon, 
schmado; a many-coloured flower, bianna fina; a night- 
ingale, nochiane, &c, For “ Wilt thou not give me thy hand, 
physician ?” her phrase was,“ O pasqua non ti bjat handa. 
cadi?” ‘The sage Kerner seems of opinion that this is the 
primitive language of the soul, (not of any body we would 
observe,) and which the former cannot entirely lose, though 
the progress of degeneracy and the mould of time have ob- 
scured and overlaid it, Happy then are they who can de. 
scend in a spiritual diving-bell to the bottom of the ganglionic 
system, fish up the long-lost sounds that once rang in the 
ears of the antediluvian world, and adopt them in place of the 
“noisy but empty” jargons, which, for want of better, we are 
compelled to give utterance to at present! 

The second volume of the work defore us is principally 
filled with an account of the ghosts of various individuals, 
who favoured the Seherin by visiting her, ‘This opens to us 
an entirely novel system of ghosteology, for with respect to 
their general character, we are informed that they are not 
at all the extraordinary beings many people take them for: 
on the contrary, some of them are troubled, notwithstanding 
the wide range of their wanderings, with views so limited as 
even to astonish us short-sighted tenants of earth; and with 
a stupidity particularly dense considering their etherial na- 
ture. The idea that ghosts are a remarkable and eccentric 
class of individuals appears so ridiculous to their familiar 
friends, Kerner and Eschenmayer, that they cannot help per. 
petrating on the subject the only witticisms to be found in 
these volumes, and doubtless the only ones they ever accom- 
plished. Your German philosopher, though rather dull in 
the society of the living, pricks up,and becomes a very lively 
fellow amongst the dead. “ Die sogenannten Geistreichen,”’ 
says Kerner, “erkennen nur ein Geisterreich das geistreich 
ist: the point of this would be lost in English; but into 
French we may translate it thus: “ Les beaux esprits ne re- 





dicated by the Seherin, “I feel in her,” said she (of course 

the Seherin was now magnetically tranced)—* I feel in her 

the number, three, and by this her prescriptions must be re- 
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connaissent pas des esprits qui ne sont pas spirituels.” “ It 
is certainly very ciever,” says Eschenmayer ironically, “to 
expect a person to be all soul when dead, who was all clod 
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when living.” After this, of course we did not expect any 
thing very brilliant from the spirits, and we were not disap- 
pointed ;—but the reader shall judge of their accomplish- 
ments for himself. 

In the night of the 20th of July, 1827, about twelve o’clock, 
as Mrs. Hauffe was lying awake in bed, and drinking a glass 
of water, a spirit suddenly entered the room, and stood be- 
fore her, in the shupe of a man about thirty years of age, in 
a long open coat, with large broad buttons, knee-breeches, 
shoes with buckles, and a neck-cloth fastened with a button. 
This gentleman walked up to her, and said very unceremo. 
niously, “ You must come down with me into my stable ;” in 
answer to her question, he told her where his stable was sit- 
uated, and irmmediately afterwards vanished. He caine again 
in the course ot a few days, accompanied by the ghost of a 
woman; and on the 12th of August following, whilst Mrs. 
Hadffe was suffering under a terrible head-ache, the couple 
entered the room late in the night, and the woman brought 
with her in her arms a child covered with rags, of which the 
head only was visible. At a previous visit the woman had 
told her, when alive, she had taken poison in order to mis- 
carry; that she had been confined in the stable of the man 
who was now with her; that inthis same stable he had buried 
the child; and that she had shortly afterwards been found 
dead in a neighbouring barn: the man also added, that he 


wished Mrs. Hauffe to visit the stable, dig up the bones of 


the child, which she would find near the trough, and have 
them removed to the church-yard. On the present occasion 


the man exclaimed, “ I am Nicholas Pleffer, the seducer of 


this woman, and the murderer of this child;—kneel down 
and pray with us!” All three subsequently prayed together 
for an hour. These spirits, who were very stupid and super- 
stitious, came to Mrs. Hautte to receive religious instruction : 
she seems to have taught them that the disinterment and re- 
burial of their child would not ensure their repose, but that 
they must have recourse to the practice of religious duties, 
They were tolerably apt scholars, and if we are to judge from 
the change in their dress, made some approaches to the an. 
gelic whilst under her care, for we learn that they at length 
laid aside the garments in which they had at first appeared, 
for bright robes with numerous folds. 

At twelve o’clock on the night of the 24th of October, 
both man and woman visited her, and said, as with one voice, 
“We come for the last time, to take leave of you.” She asked 
them where they were going, and they answered, “ toa better 
place.” They then disappeared, and were seen no more. 
These ghosts,as well as others who visited her, were seen by 
several of her attendants, but not by all. A girl who waited 
on her saw perfectly well the above couple and the child, and 
heard the former talk. Sone of the ghosts who visited 
Kerner’s house (for it was there that Mrs. Hauffe now resid- 
ed) were very noisy fellows, and would certainly have been 


apprehended by the police, could the police have laid hold of 


them: they were wont to amuse themselves after the most 
approved fashion of the Cock-lane Ghost, but with variations, 
by making sounds in the air, which resembled hard blows, 
the rustling of paper, the falling of sand, &c.: whether, in 


return for her instruction, they taught Mrs. Hauffe any of 


those accomplishments is not certain; but we surmise that 
they did, for Kerner one night heard all kinds of strange 
noises in his house, and was informed by his patient the next 
morning, that she had been the cause of them. On the 8th 
of December, 1828, as Kerner was sitting in the next room 
to that of the seherin, the door being open, he saw her talking 
to a tall cloudy figure ; he instantly seized a candle and rushed 


into the apartment, but the strong light rendered the appari- | 


tion invisible to his eyes. He often heard spirits, and was 


conscious of their presence, but this was the only one he ever 


saw, it was a gentleman, a Mr. N., who had called as he went 
past to leave a message with the Scherin for his son, who re- 
/sided in the place. Kerner was at first disposed to be very 
| sceptical on the score of these apparitions, and accordingly 
Mrs. Hanffe tried to prevail on some of the more rough and 
ready of her visiters to render themselves visible, or other- 
wise sensible to him; and actually sent a ghost up-stairs to 
his bed-room one morning at the very seasonable hour of two 
o'clock, who woke him out of his sleep, and caused him a 
succession of the most disagreeable feelings imaginable, but 
/whom, after all, he had not the pleasure of seeing, much less 
remunerating for his exertions. It really was rather vexa- 
tious that Kerner could not see more ghosts, for his house 
‘swarmed with them to such an extent that he could hardly 
‘eall it his own: indeed it is elear that, at one time he must 
have had many more disembodied than embodied guests ; and 
that though his family may have been alarmed by the living, 
they could not possibly be frightened at the dead, whom they 
were constantly in the habit of mixing with. The ghosts 
seemed, some of them, to have great difficulty in forgetting 
their earthly failings: one, at any rate, appears to have fallen 
in love with a servant-maid in the house, for he followed her 
perpetually ; we are happy to say however, that nothing im- 
proper occurred, owing partly, perhaps, to the vigilance of 
Mrs. Hautfe, who kept a sharp look out upon the rake. A 
great number of spirits were always employed on the premi- 
ses in one capacity or other; some made noises such as those 
described above; others threw sand out of the garden into 
the open windows; some ran about the house leaving the 
doors open, and pinching and pushing those to whom they 
were invisible ; whilst others, who were of a more sentimen- 
tal turn, made most melodious and melting music. One 
night, about eleven o’clock, as a lady, Mad. W. de H., was 
preparing to go to bed in Mrs. Hauffe’s room, a dark gen- 
tleman entered, who without taking any notice of the Seherin, 
made himself very disagreeable to her companion, by causing 
her to feel “the greatest anxiety and oppression :” not liking 
this, of course, she hastily disrobed herself, and, throwing ber 
clothes on the ground, jumped into bed; her adventurous 
visiter however, evidently used to these affairs and not liking 
‘to see matters carried on in a disorderly or slovenly way 
carefully picked up her garments, placed them on a chair, 
and then immediately followed her into bed, where his first 
‘proceeding was to pull the pillow from under her head, and 
lay it on her face. What immediately followed this auspi- 
cious beginning, Mrs. W. de H., who is her own historian, 
does not inform us; Mrs. Hauffe, it appears, lay quite still, 
and did not in the shghtest degree interfere, for fear of in- 
creasing the fright of her companion; and Kerner merely 
gives the women’s account of the matter, under the head of 
“Fighth fact”—( see vol. ii. p. 259), without adding a word 
of comment or supplementary information. 

It is greatly to the credit of places never till now held 
fit for mention to ears polite; the ghosts who figure 
in these volumes (and they res in the aggregate) 

! seem to have learnt, either a below, the art of making 
themselves agreeable to the ladies; indeed, with the excep- 
tion of a woman who bore in her hand a human heart, and 

| of two or three sombre-vested gentlemen who evidently came 
| from unmentionable quarters, they all made an impression 
| wach was rather agreeable than otherwise upon those who 
enjoyed the happiness of their acquaintance, They were 
invested with very few of the terrors which accompany ordi- 
nary apparitions. ‘They were rather troublesome and incon- 
venient sometimes; and might be, now and then, even mis- 
chievous; but no serious damage was apprehended from 
|them ; they were very tame, “ fit fora lady, and such as a 
‘child could easily manage ;” giving one somewhat the idea 
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of a troop of domestic animals kept by a gentleman for| From the Literary Examiner. 
amusement or curiosity. Kerner was, perhaps, never more 
contented, nor his home more cheerful, nor his affairs mote Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. Edited 
prosperous, nor-his family more happy, than when he was! by William Stanhope ‘Taylor, Esq, and Captain John 
entertaining a levy of half a score apparitions. In the year! Henry Pringle, Executors of his Son, John, Earl of Chat- 
1828 particularly his house was quite a place of fashionable ham, and published from the original manuscripts in their 
resort for ghosts and ghost-seers; he might with great pro-! possession. Vol. II. John Murray. 
priety have called it an hotel—the Spectre’s Castle would | 
have been an excellent sign—and have promised, in gilt) It was a saying of Junius that Lurd Chatham’s monument 
characters, “ good entertainment fur man and ghost.” Here, was a solid fabric, and would well support the laurels that 
however, we must take leave of “our host” and his unique! adorned it. ‘The monument he then referred to was the 
establishment ; but, first let us assure the reader, that we} character bequeathed by the great statesman to his country. 
have not been guilty of the slightest exaggeration in our} It has indeed supported those laurels well. The more that 
sketch of the work before us; on the contrary, the work is is laid upon it, the more it is proved able to bear—the more 
an exaggeration of our sketch; in English we have not) closely it is examined, the greater the respect and admiration 
colours sufficiently deep to do justice to the original, and we we are disposed reverentially to pay to it. 
have therefore thought proper to remove the details from out) The preseat volume of the Correspondence extends over a 
the sober shade which pervades and heightens the solemn period of eight years—from 1758 to 1766—and embraces 
and awful effect of the German picture, into a more brilliant! the accession of George the Third, the temporary expulsion 
light. The philosophy of the subject, which is treated at great) of Pitt from office, the brief and most ignominious triumphs 
length in the original, from regard to our readers we have| of Lord Bute, the vain attempts to detach Pitt from the 
scarcely touched upon. The Seherin’s rationale of her mag-| Whigs, the formation of the Grenville Ministry, the famous 
netic condition ; her aceount of her own mental and psycho-| and fatal project for the taxation of America, and the tem- 
logical operations ; her definitions of soul, spirit, and nervous | porising patch-work of the Rockingham Cabinet. It closes 
fluid, and description of their connection during life, and|on the eve of that unlucky day for the immortal statesman, 
mutual relation after death; as well as the learned and| which can never be better described than in the language of 
lengthy comments thereupon of Kerner himself, Gorres.| Lord Chesterficld, when, “ in the fullness of his power and in 
Eschenmayer, and Meyer of Frankfort, form perhaps the| the utmost gratification of his ambition, he withdrew from 
most grotesque and astonishing part of the whole business, | the House of Commons, and went into that hospital of in- 
and this we have not even glanced at. For such manifold | curables, the House of Lords!” 
imperfections and deficiencies we expect the gratitude of our| Yet is there nothing more observable in these and all 
English readers, and the German philosophers must be good! other passages of Chatham’s history than the utter absence 
enough to pardon us; we pray them to look with pity, not) of anything like meanness in his nature. Surrounded by 
contempt, on the colourless copy of their forcible painting, the faithless he is always “ faithful found.” Whatever the 
which is all we have to exhibit to our countrymen;—we) faults he committed, whether in thought or action, they 
have done our English best! were on the s.de of greatness. His very errors were of a 
The second volume of the work contains long details of| character to dwarf the intellects of the men who feebly acted 
what the Seherin was pleased to call ber solar and vital cir-| with him, or yet more feebly opposedhim. We find scarce- 
cles; and appended are diagrams of the same, decked out|!v a name in this Correspondence that is not sullied with the 
with all the paraphernalia of magic. This part of the sub. imputation of something paltry or unworthy, but upon that 
ject is treated in such a sober, earnest, yet mysterious way,| of the Earl of Chatham there rests no such stain. Of war 
that the reader is, at length, completely bewildered ; the | he might possibly have been too fond in his sensitive care 
ground shifts from beneath him; and above and around he | for the honour of his country, bat his no less sensitive care 
is completely enwrapped in clouds of which the darkness is|of his own honour preserved him from any fondness for 
relieved only by incoherent phantasms ; he feels constrained) place or pelf. Austere he was, no doubt, and held his head 
to deny the existence of all substance, and to doubt whether| now and then too high—but he never made the slightest 
aught but shadow “lives and moves, and has a being ;” to| progress in the arts of crawling or shuffling, surrounded as 


reject reality and its solid universe, and put his fflth in “an 
array of spectral hosts.” Though we have not got quite so 
far as this in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, it would really seem as if, in Trans-Rhenare regions, 
life were, indeed, become “ such staff as dreams are made of.” 

Mrs. Hauffe is dead: at any rate, on the 8th of August, 
1829, she was removed from her bed, placed in a coffin, 
carefully serewed e to the church yard at Léw- 
enstein, and there coi to the ground; so whether 
dead or not, she will hardly magnetize or be magnetized any 
more. But though the glory of Wirtemberg—the great 
magnetic martyr—has departed, the science to which she 
was devoted hides not its head, but lifts it boldly even in 
foreign and inhospitable climes. Even here, in this land of 
steam and scrutiny, it has ventured to take up a determined 
position, and we have aceordingly heard of a “ Seherin von 
St. Pancras ;” and of a physician worthy of the priestess ,— 
of a Conduit-street Kerner. 


he was by a crowd of their most accomplished professors. 
Every syllable that he wrote, in public or in private, so far as 
they are given here, would bear the severest scrutiny. How 
could it be otherwise? He had nothing to temporise, no- 
thing to conceal, no unworthy object to attain. It was not 
worth the while of such a man to be other than great, and 
great, therefore, he always was. He left it to Horace Wal- 
pole to fawn upon him while living, and when dead to slander 
him and make a jest of his bodily infirmities. He left it to 
Colonel Barre, whose many fine qualities only showed how 
difficult it was to withstand the vices of the time, to repay a 
debt of unbounded gratitude with a speech of unbounded 
abuse. He left it to my Lord Bute to undergo all the ex- 
tremes of hot and cold in the short space of a few months, 
and to show how easy (in the comfort of a snug and as he 
thought an enduring place) was the transition from “my 
dearest friend” to “sir.” These and a hundred other exam- 
ples of a similar sort, lie open in the volume before us. 

We have mentioned Barré’s name. It is Junius, we be- 
lieve, who says that he would borrow a simile from Burke, 





or a sarcasm from Barré—and no one could deserve such 2 
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compliment better, as even the most imperfect records of His 
gay, shrewd, pleasant speeches show. There is a letter of 
his at the opening of the present portirn of this Correspon- 
dence which seems to us expressed with very happy and 
characteristic skill. The writer served under Wolfe, was 
by his side when he fell, and grounds his application to Pitt 
fur promotion on the regard shown him by that great gene- 
ral. We extract a short sentence— 

“From power I have not interest enough to ask favour ; 
but, unless the discernment of my late general be much 
called in question, I may claim sume title to justice. If m 
demands appear reasonable, an application to Mr. Pitt can- 
not be charged with great impropriety.” 

Barré’s excuse for his after conduct may probably have 
been that though he received favours from Pitt, he did not 
receive what he first and most earnestly solicited—promotion 
to a colonel’s rank over his seniors in the service. Nothing 
is more striking in this volume than its numerous instances 
of similar refusals on the part of the high-minded Minister. 
No matter what the rank, the station, the influence of the 
petitioner, an austere regard for justice takes precedence be- 
fore all. ‘To quote one of these examples. The Archbishop 
of Armagh (in 1760, when the celebrated Dr. George Stone 
held that office) in a long, and painfully earnest letter, solicits 
a colonel’s commission for the young Earl of Drogheda— 
querulously adding that if it is refused he shall consider it 
as a warning for him to retire from a scene where he is de- 
sired no longer. To this Pitt at once replies in a letter 
which is characteristic of many of his finest qualities, and 
the greater portion of which we shall therefore quote. 

“ What shall I do or say to dispel the cloud, and set both 
yourself and your humble servant right again in your eyes? 
Will my dear Lord Primate give me leave to talk with him, 
as I could do to Lord Temple in a similar case? and I think 
my heart is so clear towards your Grace, that I might venture 
to expostulate even as to a brother. 

“TI will briefly and simply, then, expose my situation as 
to interfering in military promotions; more especially in that 
to the rank of colonel. I have declared, in the most explicit 
manner, on my legs in the House of Commons, my opinion 
concerning promotions of favour over the heads of ancient 
lieutenant-colonels, actually serving with the highest distine- 
tion in all parts of the world; and I have, as it were, publicly 
pledged myself to that most meritorious class of officers, 
that I would never contribute, from any considerations of 
family or patliamentary interest, to their depression, On 
these grounds, I excused myself to Lord Besborough and to 
the Duke of Devonshire last winter, when they much inte- 
rested themselves for Lord Drogheda ; the distinguished zeal 
as well as the general character of which noble lord, gave 
me the sincerest wish to have had it in my power to serve 
him, without too much mortifying and deeply wounding, in 
very senior officers, that gallant and respectable spirit which, 
thank Heaven! breathes through the British troops. I do 
not, however, mean by this, that a person of Lord Drogheda’s 
quality and weight in his country is to keep the exact pace 
of every lieutenant-colonel in the service, and rise only inch 
by inch through such an immense list, according to the 
strict date of his commission; but all I mean to submit to 
your Grace’s and to Lord Drogheda’s candour is, that among 
the very many lievtenant-colonels above his lordship on that 
list, there are not a few who cannot be postponed without 
great hardship and loud complaints in the army. The regi- 
ments and aides-de-camp now vacant, and about to becume 
so, would go a good way in clearing this crying debt to sig- 
nal services; and a little time may open the way, without 
much discontent, to that mark of favour, to which Lord 
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Drogheda’s great merit to government and ardour for the 
service so well entitle him. 
“ This is the plain and true state of the case. My cause 
is before the court, and I know your Grace can only pass an 
| equitable sentence. Be assured, my lord, that nothing but 
an essential duty can weigh with me against a wish of your 
| Grace. 


* More lov'd than any, but less dear than all,’ 


is a beautiful line, which shall close my peroration; and I 
will rest satisfied, that my true respect and sincere friendship 
for your Grace will not, in your own eye, stand impeached, 
though for the present, my hand must not contribute to Lord 
Drogheda’s promotion. 

“ Let me rejoice with your Grace on the glorious close of 
the scene in North America. May the same favourable 
Providence bless us with the proper and happy fruit of victory 
—peace, advantageous, solid, lasting peace !” 

What a comment is this on that famous passage in the 
Peninsular historian about the “ cold shade of the aristocracy !” 

Among other interesting letters addressed by Frederick of 
Prussia to Pitt, is one in which that great and prudent 
sovereign clearly anticipates the danger he was exposed to 
from the growing influence of Lord Bute, though that influ- 
ence had scarcely then appeared upon the surface of affairs. 
He anticipates, too, precisely that high-minded policy on the 
part of Pitt, which, in endeavouring to sustain faith with the 
more generous alliances of England, drove the great minister 
from the state-helm. An eloquent passage in this letter 
shows the strain in which the greatest minds thought it 
most fitting to address “ Mr. Pitt °"— 


“ Je me conduis par deux principes; lun est l"honneur, et 
| autre l’intéerét de |’état que le ciel m’a donné & gouverner. 
| Les loix que ces principes me préscrivent sont premiérement 
de ne jamais faire d’action dont j’eusse a rougir, si je devais 
en rendre compte a mon peuple; et le second, de sacrifier 
pour le bien et la gloire de ma patrie la dernitre goutte de 
|mon sang. Avec ces maximes, Monsieur, on ne céde jamais 
a ses ennemis; avec ces maximes Rome se soutint contre 
Hannibal, apres la bataille de Cannes; avec ces maximes 
votre grande Reine Elisabeth se soutint contre Philippe II, 
et contre la flotte invincible ; par ces mémes principes Gus- 
|tave Wasa, dont le nom mérite d’etre cité a cdté de celui de 
la Reine Elisabeth,—Gustave Wasa, dis-je, rétablit la Suéde, 
et chassa le tyran Christian du royaume; et c'est par une 
méme magnanimité des princes d’Orange, qu’a force de va- 
leur et de persévérance ils fondérent la république des Pro- 
vinces Unies, 

“ Voila, Monsieur, les modéles que je me suis proposé de 
suivre. Vous, qui avez de la grandeur et de |’elévation dans 
lame, désaprouvez mon choix si vous le pouvez.” 


We may append to this thaesting correspondence 
which passed between Pitt a ire,,at the time when 
the latter had projected an edition of Corneille, the profits of 
which were for the benefit of a grandniece of that illustrious 
writer, whom the philosopher of Ferney had taken into his 
house and treated like his child. 


“ Au Chateau de fernay, prés de 
Geneve, 19 Juillet, 1761. 

“ Monsieur,—While you weight the intercts of england 
and france, yr great mind may at one time reconcile Cor- 
neille with Shakespear. Yr name at the head of Subscribers 
shall be the greatest honour the letters can receive, t’is worthy 
of the greatest ministers to protect the greatest writers. j 
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dare not ask the name of the King; but I am assuming 
enough, to desire earnestly so great a favour. 
“ Je suis avec un respect infini pour votre personne et 
pour vos grandes actions, Monsicur, 
“Votre tres humble et trés obéissant serviteur, 
“ VoLTAIRE, 


“ gentilhomme ord. de la chambre du roy.” 


“ St. James’s square, September 4, 1761. 

“ The pressure of business is but a feeble reason for having 
deferred answering the honour of a letter from M. de Vol 
taire, and on so interesting a subje¢t. For who so insensible 
to the true spirit of poetry, as not to admire the works and 
respect the posterity of the great Corneille? or what more 
flattering than to second, in any manner, those pious cares, 
offered to the manes of the founder of French tragedy by the 
genius who was reserved to perfect it? 

“IT feel the high value of the favourable sentiments you 
are so good as to express on my subject, and am happy in 
this occasion of assuring you of the distinguised considera. 
tion with which 

“T have the honour to be, &c., 
“W., Pir.” 

The editors of the volume subjoin two other letters on the 
same subject, between Voltaire and Mr. Stanley, which are 
too happily expressed to be omitted here— 

“M. DE VOLTAIRE TO MR. STANLEY. 

“Sir,—I hear that when you take our settlements, you 
take subscriptions too. Corneille belongs to every nation, 
and especially to those who greatly think, and bravely die : 
had Shakespeare left a grand-daughter, I would subscribe 
for her. Give me leave to thank you for what you do in 
favour of Corneille’s blood. 

“I am, with respect, Sir, 
“ Your most humble obedient servant, 
“ VoLraire.” 
“ MR. STANLEY TO M. DE VOLTAIRE. 

“ Monsieur,—C’est au pére de la tragédie Francoise que 
j'ai voulu rendre mes foibles hommages; je suis charmé de 
les voir approuves par le plus digne de sa postérité poétique. 
Je suis bien interessé 4 croire avec vous que les génies 
supéricurs appartiennent A toutes les nations. J’adopte avec 
empressement cette idée, puisqu’elle m’autorise a reclamer 
Voltaire pour compatriote. 

“ J’ai ’honneur d’étre, &c. 
“ H. Sranvey.” 

No Minister that ever swayed the political destinies of a 
Country had such a world-wide reputation as the Earl of 
Chatham. In 1761 the celebrated and most unfortunate 
Count de Lally, the father of Lally Tolendal, thus addressed 
him— 

“Since my departure, now almost five years, from Europe 
for the Asiatic climates, I am historically acquainted but with 
two men in this world, the King of Prussia and Mr. Pitt; 
the one by a series of the other of success; the for- 
mer snatching at fortu latter directing her. 

“ But when I shall have seen and heard here of Mr. Pitt 
all I have already read of him, I shall always remember | 
am his prisoner, and liberty to me, though a Frenchman, is 
of an inestimable value; therefore I earnestly beg your in- 
terest with his Majesty to grant me leave to repair to my 
native soil, either upon my parole, or upon the terms of the 
cartel in accepting of my ransom.” 

Pitt granted the request, and the horrible fate that awaited 
the liberated prisoner of war is matter of most painful history. 

Not the least interesting or happily expressed parts of the 

° consist of several of Warburton’s 
 Ietters. A short extract from one of Pitt’s answers will 


illustrate the invariable style of address and compliment em- 
ployed with all apparent sincerity by that hard-headed Bishop : 

“The Scipios, my dear Lord, are, alas! no more. Such 
effusions of virtue upon feeble man ceased with that apostolic 
age of patriotism, as miraculous powers determined with the 
first age of the church. ‘The puny moderns rise not to the 
faintest resemblance of Roman energy; at best, ‘tis but the 
smoke of that noble fire. In one single point, indeed, your 
Lordship gives this age the advantage; by affording us 
grounds to carry our admiration of the extensive powers of 
universal Jearning higher than ancient Rome could have a 
right to do.” 

This is in Warburton’s own vein. We cannot help adding 
two short extracts from many that tempt us in his letters. 
Describing his accident of a broken arm which resulted from 
a fall in his garden, he writes— 

“ They tell me the case goes on very prosperously ; which, 
next to the mercy of Providence, we ascribe to a long 
habit of temperance ; a temperance, indeed, which has little 
other merit in it, for i think I stumbled upon it in the pur- 
suit of pleasure.” 

In ancther letter he observes, excusing himself in a matter 
of political difference with his great correspondent— 

“The best intentioned man, whether to religion or the 
state, may sometimes mistake their interests. He who with 
good intentions best understands them, commits the fewest 
errors; and it is for the honour of humanity, that such a 
man is most disposed to excuse the well-ineant mistakes of 
others,” 

We now proceed to quote some of the most charming 

letters in the present volume, as they also proved the chief 
attraction of the last, from the minister to his wife. In the 
domestic circle the lofty and austere Earl of Chatham was 
the gentlest, the tenderest, the most affectionate of men, It 
was indeed from the strength of those softer affections he 
derived his highest and most enduring lesson of duty to his 
country. Mankind will never be so well served as by the 
man who begins the service at home. His character in this 
respect was well known in his time, and he lost nothing of 
his public dignity or consideration in consequence! Sir 
Richard Littleton wrote to him thus from Lyons at the close 
of 1762. 
“This will probably find you in your sweet retreat, sur- 
rounded by your pretty prattlers. 1 should be happy to hear 
that, like another Socrates, you were playing at shuttle-cock 
with them,” 


It is curious that at the very instant this was written Pitt 
was probably inditing the following passage of a note to his 
wife :— 

“The principal event of Hayes is Hetty’s chase of a but- 
terfly, which she pursued over the daisy lawn, with the ardour 
of a little nymph of Dian’s train; the spot was growing too 
hot, and we wisely agreed to whip off, and renew the hunt 
another day.” 

And in acknowledging Sir Richard's letter a few days 
afterwards, Pitt candidly tells him he was right in hie con- 
jecture— 

“ How shall I find words to thank you for all the affec- 
tionate sentiments which you are so good as to express, re. 
lating to domestic events, which arrive to your village-friend 
and humble servant? How kind are your thoughts, in fol- 
lowing him into the small but endearing occupations of such 
a retirement as that to which he has been driven; where I 
fairly own that Lary Chatham and I find much delight in 
the little sage discourses of the diminutive philosophers who 
surround us.” 





Why indeed should he not “fairly own” such things? 
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They were his brightest prospects and reliefs in the midst of 
heaviest toil. 

“ My dearest Life,—I have gone through the labour of the 
corps diplomatique from ten this morning till past two, and 
am not at all the worse for the sweat of my brow. I have 
just received an epistle from Pam, with a continuation of 
good accounts from the nursery. All are in perfect health. 
I propose to see them to-morrow evening, and to devote 
Saturday to children and to hay-making; and I hope Sun- 
day will prove a day of rest from business—a day of impa- 
tience, but of a sweeter kind, itis sure te prove, big with the 
dear expectation of receiving again my delight and comfort 
on Monday. Your ever loving husband, 

“W. Pir.” 

While on a visit to Bath for the hope of some rest from 
his painful illness, we find him writing thus :— 

“ Bath, Monday night, November 18, 1765. 

“Thank Heaven that I am able to hold a pen, and tell my 
love the feats I have this day performed. I have visited the 
fair down of Claverton, with all its piny forests, and have 
drunk one glass of water as I returned, sitting in my coach 
of state, in Stall street. Hitherto all goes prosperously with 
my bodily concerns; so that I have no pain worth mention- 
ing, but that of being seperated from my kind love, and not 
seeing five little faces, which form round her a group, which 
sums all delight—all which my heart can taste. 

“ It is indeed a pleasure to think that I am writing what 
will give my dearest life pleasure, and help to make the hours 


of separation more easy and comfortable. It rains civilities 


upon me here, from various quarters ; and, to my own sense | 


of things, only renders my situation more unaccountable, not 
to say ridiculous. But no more of this,— 


** Who sees not Providence all kind and wise, 
nw 


Alike in what it grants, and what denies ! 


“The Hoods are pretty well. ‘'TheCaptain and Mr. James 
Grenville, as also Mr. Mayor, are all that I have opened my 
doors to. Many I find are enough disposed to take a view 
of me; whether from mere curiosity to see a strange new 
creature, viz: a leader whom nobody follows, or any other rea- 
son why, I do not conjecture, 1 must now, my life, draw to 
a conclusion ; for my hand admonishes me not to be too bold. 
Kisses upon kisses to the little children. 

“ Your ever loving husband, 
“W. Pirr.” 

“ Bath, Thursday night, 
[(“ November 26, 1765.] 

“'To convey by a sure hand to my dearest life a full and 
true account of the state of our person, I despatch the slow 
but safe William: who will, I trust, bring me back on Satur- 
day night as good a report at least of Burton Pynsent as he 
carries of the health of Bath. I have been airing in the 
coach to-day, for the second time, nearly three hours, and 
came home untired; wanting nothing but dinner, and the 
sight of my love and of my children. 1 can stand with the 
help of crutches, and hope soon to discard one of them. 
Who knows, in time, what may become of his companion ? 
My left hand holds a fork at dinner with some gentilesse, 
and my right holds, as you see, a pen,—inferior to that of 
few writing-masters, excepting always those two famous 
scribes, Hester and John. 

“Thus stands the gout, in the present moment: it is indeed 
a changeable world, and the morrow oft disappoints the pros- 
pect of the eve; but as Milton says, who says divinely in all. 


And again :— 


“Where equal scales do arbitrate the event, 
My mind inelines to hope rather than fear.’” 


‘ 


OF AMERICA. 











“Tam full of the beauties of our scenes around here. 
“Your ever loving husband, 
“W. Pirr.” 
Equally delightful are the answers of the wife. Here, for 
instance, is a picture from one of them— 
“Nine o'clock come, the duties of our Sunday evening 
done, and the little ones retired to bed, I musing by the fire, 


cumes in my dearest love’s letter, What acharm did it im- 
mediately spread over my whole mind, and with what delight 
and gratitude to the Almighty did I read that my prayers 
had been answered! The honours paid to the dear hermit 
are natural. Superstition leads a few, and true devotion the 
other part, ” 

The last of these letters we shall quote possesses a deeper 
interest. It was written immediately after the first great de- 
bate on the American question— 

“ Bond street, 12 o’elock, 


(“January 15, 1766.] 











“Tam just out of bed, my dearest life, and, considering 


|the great fatigue, not getting to bed till past four, I am tolera- 
ibly well—my hand not worse, my country not better. We 


(number three) debated strenously the rights of America. 
The resolution passed, for England’s right to do what che 


\treasury pleases with three millions of free men. Lord Cam- 


den, in the Lords, divine—but one voice about him. They 
divided; we did not. Five "Lords—the division, Camden, 
Shelburne, Paulet, Cornwallis, Terrington. 

“I am not able to attend again to-day; when more resolu- 
tions are to be moved. It is probable the main question of 
repeal will net come on till Friday or Monday. Send the 
coach, my love, to-morrow morning, and I shall then have 
it in my power to do as events allow. At present, Adieu. 
Kiss our dear babes for me. 

“ Your ever loving husband, 
“W. Pir.” 

The notes to the volume are carefully compiled and will 
be found a great assistance to the reader. Now and then, 
however, we notice a slight inaccuracy arising from confu- 
sion of dates, and, more rarely, a good story is ill told. Of 
the famous American orator, for instance, who was “ raised ” 
by the Grenville politicians, it is related— 

“ Patrick Henry, after declaiming against the measures 
of the present reign, exclaimed, ‘Cesar had his Brutus, 
Charles the First his Oliver Cromwell, and George the Third 
his .’ Upon which there was a cry of “ treason! ” and 
the speaker called him to order.” 

—The truth we believe to have been that so far from sub- 
mitting to the Speaker’s call, Henry “ improved” the occa- 
sion by a very brilliant oratorical expedient. He had just 
uttered the words “ and George the Third” when the cry of 
treason arose, and, turning full round to the quarter whence 
it proceeded, he slowly and deliberately repeating the words 
“and George the Third—may profit by their example ”—sat 


down in the midst of the most cheering. 


From the Athenwum. 


FROZEN SOIL OF AMERICA. 








‘Notice of a few simple Observations which it is desirable 
to make on the Frozen soil of British North America ;’ com- 
municated by Dr. Richardson, F. R.S., Physician to Haslar 
Hospital. 

Travellers into the arctic regions ef Asia and America 
have mentioned that the sub-soil of certain districts is per- 
manently frozen, and Ginelin long ago declared that, in 
Siberia, the thickness of the frozen earth was upwards of 100 
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feet; but these statements were either overlooked or disbe- 
lieved until very recently, when Professor Baer, of St. Peters. 
burgh, and Mr. Erman, of Berlin, transmitted to the Geogra- 
phical Society of London some account of the sinking of a| 
well at Yakutsk to the depth of 382 feet in the frozen gfound. | 
The inquiry is to be prosecuted still further in Siberia, and | 
Professor Baer saggests that it would be desirable tu collect 
information from the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
as to the extent of the layer of frozen ground in North Amer- 
ica, the thickness it attains in different parallels of latitude, 
and how much of it disappears towards the latter end of 
summer; and the council of the Geographical Society, 
desirous of promoting so important an inquiry in the depart- 
ment of Physical Geography, have caused the following 
instructions to be drawn up and printed for the guidance of 
the officers of the Hudson’s Bay Company, who may be desi- 
rous of contributing to the advancement of science by their 
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one of these happen to give way to the thickness of 400 feet, 
both vertically and horizontally, an inspection of the walls of 
the crevice would reveal the depth of the ffozen earth as the 
well does at Yakutsk. Land-slips of less magnitade are more 
likely to take place, and are not to be neglected. Streams, 
fed only by superficial springs, and, c juently ceasing to 
flow in winter, must be known to the gentlemen of the Hud 
son’s Bay Company ; there are many large and rapid rivers 
also known to them, which continue during the whule winter 
a large volumes of water into the Artic sea. The 

ackeraie itself, is mostly supplied from districts having a 
mean hé@at inferior to the freezing point; its more southerly 
branches being comparatively small. Now, the waters which 
sustain the perennial course of many of the tributaries of the 
Mackenzie, the Great Bear Lake River, for instance, must 
rise from beneath the frozen stratum. Dease’s River, and all 
the other tributaries of Great Bear Lake, taken in the aggre- 





observations—As it is not likely that occasions for sinking ate, yield, even in the summer, a much smaller quantity of 


deep pits or wells in the Hudson’s Bay countries will speedily 
occur, the tuickness of the frozen crust cannot be ascertained 
in the same direct manner as at Yakutsk, but the depth to| 
which the summer thaw penetrates may be noted without 
much trouble. Sir John Franklin mentions that, at York 
Factory, in lat. 57°, this did not exceed three feet; and on 
the shores of Great Bear Lake it was only 22 inches. The 
best time for observing to what depth the soil has been thawed 
by the summer heat is in “ the fall,” or the commencement 
of winter, when the surface begins to freeze again and the 
snow to lie, that is, early in October, about the 56th perallel, 
and in the month ot September farther north. Every locality 
where frozen sub-soil is discovered by digging in the summer, 
should be mentioned, so that when observations are suffi- 
ciently multiplied, the southern boundary of the frozen stra- 
tum may be traced on the map; and if spots be found in the 
higher latitudes without any such frozen bed, the peculiuri- 


water than that which is discharged by Bear Lake River; 
and there is no remarkable lowering of the surface of the 
lake in winter, though the stream that issues from it is too 
rapid to freeze, is 300 yards wide, and several fathoms deep; 
hence the great supply must come from the bottom of the 
lake itself. The depth of one of the arms of the lake has 
been ascertained to be about 240 feet; but, as the average 
heat of the year there does not exceed 14° or 17° of Fahren- 
heit, the source of the perennial springs cannot be estimated 
atless than 400 feet. ‘The ascertaining of the greatest depth 
of this lake may therefore be useful in guiding us to a right 
conclusion, and this may be still more readily accomplished 
by sounding smaller lakes, which give origin to streams that 
flow all the winter. This paper has been drawn up with a 
knowledge of the limited means possessed by the officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company for making researches of this 
kind, and of the important and laborious avocations which 


ties of its situation should be recorded, particularly those |employ their time; but much is hoped for from their zeal and 


which render its drainage more perfect, or contribute to ele- 
vate its summer temperature, such as the presence of decom- 
posing beds of bituminous shale, producing pseudo-volcanoes, 
the vicinity of thermal springs, or the reflection of the sun’s 
rays from lofty walls of rock. ‘There are several reasons for 
supposing that, in the interior of the Hudson’s Bay territories 
the climate is nearly the same as that of Siberia, and we 
know that on the northern shores of Great Slave Lake, in lat. 
62°, which is the parallel upon which Yakutsk stands, the 
mean annual heat is very nearly the same as at the latter 


intelligence. The only instruments required for ascertaining 
the depth of the summer thaw, are a spade and a foot rule; 
and letters, detailing the facts ascertained, may be addressed 
to the Secretary of the Geographical Society. 





From the Spectator. 
THE REPEAL OF THE CORN-LAWS. 


To maintain the existing Corn-laws, will be found “ too 





place. In that neighborhood, therefore, we may expect to 


find the frozen soil as thick as at Yakutsk; at Fort Chipew- 


yan, where the mean temperature is supposed to be between 


29° and 30°, the depth of frozen soil, by the same rule, will 
not exceed 60 feet ; and, towards Cumberland-house, where 


the average heat of the year is rather above the freezing 


point, the frozen sub-stratum will probably be found to feather 
off to nothing. Facts, in proof or contradiction of these sup- 


positions, are required, tween Athabasca and the Sas- 


katchewan, the frozen 


of Isle a la Crosse or Lac la Ronge, or, perhaps still better, on 


the Peace River and its southern branches. Even in the 


higher latitudes, as on the Mackenzie, much information 
may be gained by visiting soine of the recent land-slips which 
occur annually on the banks of the larger rivers. In such 
a case the height of the top of the bank from the water, the 
width of the slip, and the age of the crevice, whether newly 
formed, or the work of a preceding season, should be record. 


ed. Cliffs, several hundred feet high, composed of crumbling 


rocks, washed at the base by the Mackenzie and Bear Lake 
rivers, are noticed in Sir John Franklin’s journal. Should 


tum being very thin, may be 
entirely penetrated with little labour, particularly at the posts 


painful an endeavour” by the landed interest, predominant 
only when other classes, forming the great bulk of the com- 
munity, are apathetic or deluded on subjects affecting their 
own welfare. Those classes are now thoroughly roused ; 
and already the main question seems to be, not whether the 
present system shall be preserved, but what shall be substi- 
tuted in its place,—entire freedom of trade in corn; a re- 
duced duty, gradually diminishing; or a “ moderate fixed 
duty.” Not baseless, it seems, was the rumour to which we 
alluded last week, that Lord John Russel would “ talk about 
a duty of ten shilling the quarter.” In a letter to his con- 
stituents, assembled in an Anti-Corn-law meeting at Stroud, 
the Home Secretary announces his dissatisfaction with things 
as they are, and his inclination to support a “ moderate fixed 
duty” in the House ofCominons. Presuming that the Ministe- 
rial leader speaks the sentiments of the Cabinet of which he is 
a principal member, some will infer that the Government is in 
unison with the great body of Liberals, to the extent of op- 
position to the existing scheme of protection. But the Corn- 
law question has been called “open” since the Whigs came 








into place; and, following the ‘Tory. precedent on Catholic 
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Emancipation, it would not be surprising if Lord Melhourne 


supported in the Lords what Lord John Russell attacked in |sation for reduction in the rent of arable land, would not be 


the Commons. Tf any such policy is contemplated, in order 
to keep the isterial forces together, and te deceive honest 
men with false hopes, we venture to predict its failure. 
There is urgent necessity for settling this question. It can- 
not be made the subject of sham debates. In comparison 
with its importance and reality, insignificance and simula- 
tion are stamped on every other; and it will not be borne, 
that for mere party objects it should be bandied about in 
Parliament. Deep, solemn, all-absorbing is the interest which 
it excites, Every body is thinking, talking, or weititig about 
it. This question must not be “open :” a divided Cabinet 
will not be endured either by the landed interest or the mid- 
dle classes. 

And if Lord John Russell's letter is to be received as a 
declaration of the Government policy, and Ministers have 
resolved to propose a fixed duty to Parliament, they will dis, 
cover that the time has passed when such terms would have 
been accepted. At the great “ gathering” at Manchester on 
Wednesday, Mr. Greg declared, with the entire concurrence 
of the assembly, that a “ten shilling duty was not to be 
named.” “ Repeal, total Repeal, and nothirlg but Repeal,” 
is the rally-cry gone forth from Manchester. It was adopt- 
ed by a meeting more influential in point of intelligence and 
wealth, and more formidable in numbers, energy, and enthu- 
siasin, than has been held in this country for many years. 
From almost every quarter of Great Britain were assembled 
Members of Parliament, speaking the opinions of their con- 
stituents, or delegates from important manufacturing and 
trading districts, to concert measures for obtaining a speedy 
subversion of the Corn-laws especially, but also of the entire 
system of commercial restriction. ‘To a compromise there 
must be two parties; and at least one of thoxe now in the 
field scouts the Russell pis aller. ‘The Home Secretary will 
not be allowed to play fast and loose. If he adhere, with 
his colleagues, to the “ moderate fixed duty,” he and they 
will “ take nothing” by the overture in the letter to Stroud. 
They will lose another opportunity, which their luck, not 
wisdom or desert, presents, of recovering a portion of the 
popularity they seemed to have irrecoy_rably lost. 

But it may be said, that the total abolition is contemplated 
by those who recommend a gradual reduction of duty till it 
disappear, or be lowered to a nominal amount ; and that the 
difference between such and the advocates of immediate and 
entire repeal, is to be found in the desire of the former to ef- 
fect the change without sudden and insupportable injury to 
embarrassed landowners. Let us look a little closer at this, 
Were the Cori-laws abolished in the first weck of the next 
session, the operation on the prices of English agricultural 
produce would really be gradual. The stocks of wheat are 
now small in proportion to the demand existing; and this 
state of things must continue for at leastone year more. A 
very abundant harvest—which is not impossible—would re- 
duce the price far more rapidly, under the ordinary relations 
of supply and demand, than the abolition of the protecting- 
duties in this year of grace 1839. When wheat was under 
forty shillings the quarter, men of ordinary foresight said— 
* Now is the time to abolish the Corn-laws; for the conse- 
quence will not be felt, till an unproduetive period return, and 
then there will be a foreign importation, to the advantage of 
all.” So it may be at present; for the state of the supply, 
taken against an inevitably increasing demand, precludes the 
possibility of sudden depreciation of agricultural property, 
and provides an opportunity for adjusting the claims of land- 
lords and tenants, and of lenders and borrowers, before the 
foreign grower can operate upon the home market to any con- 
siderable extent. 








That there might be cases of hardship—that the compen- 


received by many, or at least not received in time convenient 
for them, in the shape of augmented demand ‘for their pro. 
perty,to be applied to grazing, building, and other purposes, 
is more than probable. But it is preposterous to imagine that 
the injury to those persons shonld prevent a great national 
benefit, and stop a measure necessary to the preservation of 
English trade and manufactures, to Which land owes so much 
of its value. Improvements on a large scale are always in. 
jurious to those who rely for support, or gain, upon exploded 
practices. ‘The invention of the power-loom has reduced 
hafid-loom weavers to beggary. Railroads have made turn- 
pike bonds of comparatively little value, But who would 
venture to maintain that miscrable weavers, or victimized 
bondholders, ought to be considered before a*public, requiring 
cheaper and better apparel, and more rapid and easy locomo- 
tion? 

Perhaps, however, it might be politic, with a view tosmooth 
the progress and ensure the success of a measure whose ad- 
vantages are incalculable—greater beyond conception than 
those received in return for Negro emancipation—to vote a 
sum fur the relief of those who make out a case of irrepara- 
ble and severe dsitress arising from reduction of rents in 
certain districts. It certainly would not be a bad bargain 
to vote twenty millions for the repeal of the Corn-law. The 
country could well afford the act of generosity—not justice, 
for there is no righteous claim for compensation on the part 
of the landed interest: on the contrary, an equitable adjust- 
ment would require that the millions of plunder, sacked by 
landlords, should be restored to the public. 

But this point is secondary, and must be left for future 
consideration. Immediate and total repeal should be de- 
manded. Doubtful it is whether much of the foreign trade 
that has left the country is not irrecoverable; but it is rea- 

ble to suppose that the progress of foreign competition 
may be checked, and that projectors of rival establishments 
on the Continent and in America would be paralyzed by a 
measure that opened the British market to their customers, 
In the meanwhile, although no increase in the sales of Bri- 
tish manufactures might take place instantaneously, a stimu- 
lus would at once be given to capitalists eager to take advan- 
tage of enlarged markets. The field of employment would 
thus be immediately extended ; and, in the present condition 
and prospects of the masses, this consideration is most 
weighty. , 





A certain town in Ohio stands on a fixed and moderately 
elevated tract directly on the dividing line between the waters 
which run into Lake Erie and the Mississippi. The old 
court-house is so situated that the rain which falls on the 
north side of the roof passes into the Cuyahoga, and is dis- 
charged into the St. Lawrence ; while that which falls on the 
south side passes into the Gulf of Mexico, so that this house, 
in a rainy day, is a fountain of waters for two opposite 
hemispheres of the globe. : 





In Russia, a man goes to his minister to inform him of 
the death of his wife. “ What will you give me for bury- 
ing her?” asks the priest. “I am poor,” he replies, “ Well, 
give me your cow.” “ No, a cow is too valuable; I have a 
goose; you shall have that.” “ That is too little ; I will not 
bury your wife for a goose ; pay me thirty rubles.” “TI will 
give twenty.” “No, that will not do; I will take twenty 
and a shirt.” And so the bargain is concluded ; but cordiali- 
ly is at an end.—Eliiott’s Travels in Austria, Russia, and 
Turkey. 











